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Vlii HISTORY OF THE INSTITUTION 

In view of these changes it may not be unfitting 
to recall in this preface some points in connexion 
with the history and ceremonies of an institution 
as old as the University itself, especially as the 
subject seems nowhere to have been dealt with as 
a whole \ 

One of the earliest references to the University 
of Oxford involves an allusion to sermons preached 
to the students as such. This takes us back to 
the latter half of the twelfth century, when the 
reference of one Robert, Prior of St. Frideswyde's at 
Oxford, to his preaching before ' Clerks of different 
parts of England,' 'establishes the existence of 
a body of scholars large enough to demand 
University sermons, and coming from distant 
regions V 

In the same century Sertnanes in Scholis appear 
among writings mentioned in connexion with the 
University of Paris. In the fourteenth century it 
was part of the r^[ular life of that University that 
on every Sunday and festival there should be 

' Several points are of course obscure in the history of this insti- 
tution, as of others with a long history, and this pre&ce cannot claim 
to ezhanst the sabjeet. Much help has been received in collecting 
the fiicts here recorded from a nmnber of friends, including the 
Regins Professor of Diyinity, Mr. F. Madan, Rey. R. S. Wilson, 
Rev. G. H. Owilliam, and others, but the sole responsibility for 
accuracy must rest with the writer. The anthorities quoted in the 
text or notes indicate the written sources which have been utilised. 

* Rashdall, Unkuniim of Ewrofe^ !L 544. 
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a sermon in the morning and a coUaHo or con- 
ference in the afternoon^. At these sermons 
statutes were promulgated, and other University 
notices, even on secular and trifling subjects, were 
published, so that they were evidently well attended 
and offered the best means of making known any 
matter of general interest About the same date 
(1303) we get the eaiiiest reference to University 
sermons at Cambridge'. 

Although we meet with allusions like these to 
Hit fact of sermons being preached, and find, as we 
shall see, early regulations as to their length, and 
provisions for securing their orthodoxy, none of 
the earliest have survived. There is, indeed, in 
Lambeth Library a manuscript (No. 458) con- 
tainii^ sermons delivered in Oxford probably not 
later than the middle of the twelfth century, by 
Cardinal Pullen, ' the first master known to have 
taught in the schools — not yet the University— of 
Oxford \* These sermons were * evidently delivered 
to scholars,' but cannot claim to have been preached 
before the University. The earliest sermon which 
has survived, and which is known to have been 
preached at St. Mary's, is by one Magister Herdeby 
in Ecclesia Virginis. He was an Augustinian Friar 

* Raahdall, UnwersitUs of Europe, L 40a. 

' See Mnllinger, Univornty of Camkridgt, p. 399 n. 

' Robert Pnllen, in DUtumary rf NoHmuU Biography * 
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of the time of Edward III, but, from the account 
given of the sermon by Ffoulkes, it hardly merits 
the accidental distinction it has obtained^. 

Perhaps the first definite connexion of St. Mary's 
with the religious side of University life is the 
grant of a chapelry there to the University made 
by Edward I on January 30, 1275. Some years 
later, in 131 1, we find the University prescribing 
that St. Mary's was to be the place, and the only 
place, at which the ^ examinatory ' sermons for the 
theological d^[ree were to be preached. This 
marks a phase in the dispute between the University 
and the Friars who had hitherto preached these 
sermons in their own churches ^ 

The reference just made to 'examinatory' 
sermons as part of the exercises necessary for 
a theological deg^ree illustrates one aspect of the 
University sermon in pre-Reformation times. We 
find in the official books of the Chancellor and 
Proctors, edited in the two volumes of Muni- 
menia Academtca in the Rolls Series, a r^^ulation ' 
as to the preservation in the 'common library of 
the University,' of copies of sermons preached by 
Doctors of Divinity on certain days, and of these 

^ R S. Ffoulkes, in his History of St, Mar/s, chap, ill, mentioos 
this sermon as extant in BodL MS. Digby cxlL 

' Some docnments referring to this controversy will be found in 
Coilictanea, yoI. ii. (Ozl Hist Soc.). 

* MuH. Acad. i. 307-8. 
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examinatory sermons. This r^[ulation is dated 
143a, and is made ' for the benefit of students in 
atteoXogy^ and others wishing to preach, who must 
be at least graduates/ A few years later, in 1458^, 
an expenditure from the chest with five keys is 
authorized for making ' a new raster in which all 
examinatory sermons are to be inscribed.' 

Besides these properly examinatory sermons, it 
was also necessary for a candidate for the degree 
of D.D. to preach one sermon in Latin at St Mary's. 
R^^lations in r^^ard to these are found in the 
authority just quoted. Thus ^ within a year of his 
being admitted to read ' the sentences ' the candi- 
date is bound to preach ' one sermon which is not 
examinatory, in the church of St Mary in person 
or by deputy, it being understood however that 
a sermon so preached by deputy does not excuse.' 
Probably the reference ' a page or two earlier to 
a ' general sermon,' to be preached in St Mary's, 
is to the examinatory sermon. In the Laudian 
Statutes it was required that the candidate should 
preach himself, and not by deputy. We find also 
other allusions to these sermons ; thus, in 1437, 
one Master J. Gierke supplicates that he may not 
be bound to his ' necessary regency ' [i. e. the 
obligation to reside and lecture for two years] on 
incepting in theology ; and the permission is granted 

1 Mun. Acad. \L 751. * Ibid. U. 395. > Ibid. iL 39a. 
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on condition of his preaching three times in Latin 
in the year of his inception \ We also sometimes 
find requests to be allowed to substitute a sermon 
in English at St Peter's In the East for one in 
Latin at St Mary's ^ 

But both the classes of sermons which have 
been noticed correspond rather to theses for theo- 
logical d^[rees than to the modem University 
sermon. Their interest was academic rather than 
religious. What the origin of public sermons, other 
than those mentioned, may have been it is not easy 
to say. It has been asserted, on the ground of the 
necessary presence of the Vice-Chancellor and 
Proctors, that the sermon was really a Convocation 
of the University. It has also been suggested that 
the University first went to hear great preachers, 
and afterwards took to appointing them. The 
procession of doctors may at first sight seem to 
support the first view, but it may also be explained 
as intended to honour the invited preacher. It 
would seem that the idea of preaching before the 
University as a distinction and a privilege does 
not go back beyond the appointment of 'select 
preachers/ all the early references insisting on it 
rather as a duty ^ Thus an undated regulation of 

* Anstey, EpistoUu Acodimicae^ p. 150. 

* Rashdall, UnituniiUi of Europe ^ ii. 453 n. 

* The idea that giadiiates in Holy Ordexi ought to be responsible 
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some length^ prescribes that there shall be a 
sermon preached by a Bachelor or Doctor of 
Divmity before noon every Sunday, with some 
few exceptions, durii^ full Term, 'from the festival 
of St Dionysius to that of the translaticm of 
St Thomas of Canterbury,' i.e. from October 9 
to July 7, and that two coUatares appointed 
annually by the Proctors shall, with the Chan- 
cellor, arrange the sermons for the year. If the 
person appointed is unable to preach he may 
appoint a deputy if he can find one ; if not there 
shall be no sermon. If the inability to preach is 
due to not having received the proper notice of two 
months, then those responsible for giving notice 
have to supply the preacher's place. Another 
regulation', also undated, lays down very nearly 
the same rules, but allows the sermon to be 
preached elsewhere than at St. Mary's, and fixes 
the notice at forty days. The * collators ' were to 
be chosen one from the northern scholars, (me from 
the southern, and the penalty for failing to fulfil 
the statute was either a fine or deprivation for 
a year of all University privities. 
Besides the Sunday sermons which, it will be 



for preaching before the UniTenity is seen in the requirement of 
November 19, 181 2, that Doctors and Masters in Holy Orders were 
to pay ax. 6</. a quarter towards the payment of select preachers. 
* MuH» Acad. i. 289-91. ' Ibid. ii. 396. 
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noticed, went on during the whole year, except 
in the Long Vacations, there were other public 
sermons in Latin. These were held on the first 
day of each Term, and also on the Tuesday after 
the ' Act ' or conferring of degrees, the last day of 
the academical year. There was also a Latin 
sermon on Ash Wednesday, connected especially 
with the 'determinant bachelors' as they were 
called ^. The first of these goes on still, but under 
somewhat changed conditions, for since 1888 the 
celebration of the Holy Communion has been 
separated and transferred to 8.30 a.m., the Latin 
Litany and sermon being kept at 10.30 a.m. If 
this service which inaugurates the Term were in 
English, and a sermon appropriate to the occasion 
were preached, it might be more of a reality and 
better attended. The sermon on the day after 
the Act has also ceased ^ The sermon on Ash 
Wednesday was abolished by decree of Convoca- 
tion on December 14, 1855, and RashdalP says 

^ The term is ezplmmed by Dr. Rashdall (loc. dt. L 444 ff.), 'To 
*' determine** meant to maintain a theds against an opponent. On 
these occasions the " determiner" was a stodent entering upon the 
Bachelor-stage of his career. . . . Determination thus played the 
same part in the admission to this new degree (Le. the Bacca- 
laureate) that Inception played at the final stage of his career. . • . 
Determination was a great day in the student's University life.* 

' This sermon, by decree of Jane aa, 1808, was changed to Wed- 
nesday in Commemoration week. Is this the Radcliffe sermon which 
ceased (according to Cox) in 1863 ? 

* locdt L 444. 
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'the last relic of determination was abolished in 
1855,' but according to Cox, Reminiscences of 
Oxford^ the ceremony ceased in 1823. All these 
sermons were preached at St. Mary's. 

But there were also other sermons technically 
preached before the University, but actually de- 
livered in some coU^e. These would seem to 
have originated in some requirement of collie 
statutes, or some deed of gift from a benefactor, 
which stipulated for a sermon before the University 
as a necessary condition^. At St. Peter's in the 
East also, during Lent, there were sermons before 
the University, and this is mentioned in the Laudian 
Statutes as an ancient custom. At St. Peter's also, 
*<it the afternoon sermons in Lent, provision was 
made in the statutes for giving a special preaching 
turn to 'those who by the statutes of their collies 
are bound to deliver some one of those jsermons in 
person.' The sermons at St. Peters in the East 
have long been transferred to St Mary's'; and 
a few years ago those preached at Merton on 

^ This leemi to be eftabliihed by the opening words of the section 
(Tit xtL I 5) which deals with these sennons: 'Since the statutes 
of certain Colleges and agreements with Benefactors require that 
sermons should be delivered publicly in certain Colleges before the 
University, it is determined,' &c. 

' A decree of Convocation of December 10, 1827, transfers the 
sermons in Lent to St. Mary's, and that on St Peter's day, preached 
by a member of University College, to the regular list of preachers 
at St Mary's, i. e. the graduates preaching in turn. 
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SS. Philip and James, and the first Sunday in 
Augfust> were dropped. But those connected with 
Christ Church, New College, and Magdalen still 
continue. The only other place outside St. Mary's 
where sermons before the University can statutably 
be preached is the Cathedral. Here the Dean and 
Canons, when preaching in their turn as Canons 
but not as Theological Professors, may statutably 
claim to preach on Sundays, but it is many years 
since the right was exercised. 

Our main concern so far has been with the 
University sermon in pre-Reformation times, and 
there are a few more points of interest to be 
noticed before we come to its later history. 

The first of these is the control exercised by the 
authorities over the views expressed in University 
sermons. As early as 13 14 we find^ a record of 
the condemnation of certain articles as heretical. 
Some years later, in 1358, a certain Friar John had 
to read a public recantation after a University 
sermon at St Mary's'; and in the same year 
another, for preaching against the Sophists, had 
to retract in another sermon ^ In the next century, 
when WyclifTe's doctrines began to prevail, we find 
that the authorities, believing that prevention was 
better than cure, examined the sermons before 

^ 3fun, Acad. L loa-i. ' Ibid. L ao8. 

' locdt i. an. 
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they were preached \ and graduates ^ had to swear, 
on admission to their degree, not to teach or main- 
tain the Lollard heresies condemned in London in 
141 1. In the later centuries, especially the seven- 
teenth, we get many instances of the ' delation ' of 
preachers for unorthodox or unpalatable views; 
and a special clause in the Laudian Statutes, which 
has practically remained unchanged up to the 
present day, provides the machinery for dealing 
with such cases. Some of these will be mentioned 
later. 
/ In regard ^o the attendance at sermons we find 
in the Statuta Aularia, or regulations for students 
living in halls, which date from the fifteenth century, 
a requirement that all the students shall attend 
University sermons ^ 

One other practice familiar to frequenters of 
University sermons goes back to a very early date, 
and may be here mentioned, and that is the com- 
memoration of benefactors before the sermons. 
On ordinary occasions, at the present day, the 
preacher mentions by name only those who belong 
to the college or colleges with which he is himself 
connected ; at the Bampton Lectures the name of 
'John Bampton, Canon of Salisbury, the founder 

* Cains, Antiquities of Cambridge^ pp. 370-1, quoted by Heame, 
Sept ao, 1739. 
' Mun. Acad. L 269. ' RashdaU, loc. cit. iL 625. 

b 
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of this lecture/ is added ; but the full list is read 
only at the Latin sermon at the beginning of 
Term, the Assize sermons, and the sermon on the 
morning of the Sunday before the Encaenia. As 
early as 1266 ^ we find a reference to annual masses 
for benefactors, and also to a priest going round to 
the different schools, and mentioning the bene- 
factors for whom the scholars were to pray. 
Certain processions of the University were also 
connected with this commemoration, and an un- 
dated statute' prescribes that each Term there 
shall be a mass and solemn process^n for bene- 
factors. The earliest reference to the commemora- 
tion of benefactors in connexion with sermons 
would seem to be that associated with Duke 
Humphrey of Gloucester, whose gifl of books laid 
the foundation of the Bodleian Library, and whose 
name still heads the list of public benefactors of 
the University. We find, in 1439, an injunction 
to pray for Duke Humphrey by name at all 
sermons ^ and in 1446 a letter to Duke Humphrey 
telling him of this. Two years later, in 1448^, we 
find an enthusiastic reference in the Chancellor's 
book to a gift of 500 marks from the executors 

^ Afuu. Acad, L 3a. ■ loc. cit iL 448. 

' Anstey, Episiolat Academicae^ i. 190 'In singnlis coUationibns 
et sermonibns examinatoriig, excntatorUs, sen aliis qmboscnnqae in 
ecclesia Beate Marie Virginis Oxonie.' 

* Mun, Acad, i. 333 ff. 
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of Cardinal Beaufort for the completion of new 
schools. The gift is recognized in various ways, 
including mention by name, by the Chaplain of 
the University, in the customary prayers offered 
every year in every school for benefactors, and 
it is also promised that before every sermon the 
preacher shall mention the Cardinal by name. It 
is a curious fact, the explanation of which would 
be interesting, that, in spite of the statement that 
this undertaking shall be an ordinance for ever, 
the name of Cardinal Beaufort dropped before the 
Laudian Statutes out of the list of benefactors. 
A few years later ^, in 1478, a similar order as to 
the method of commemoration is made in regard 
to J. Kempe and T. Kempe, who follow Duke 
Humphrey on the present list of benefactors, and 
the curious provision is made that the order for 
commemoration shall not be carried out 'till the 
sum of a thousand marks for the building of new 
schools for the study of theology shall have been 
paid over in full to the University.' In the case of 
another benefactress. Dame Joan Danvers, in I457> 
her commemoration by name before the University 
sermons is not mentioned ', though she is to * share 
in all the honours which are paid for ever to the 
benefactors of our University,' and ' her name is 
to be enrolled for ever among the names of our 

^ MuH, Acad. i. 351. ' Ibid. L 343. 

h2 
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benefactors.' From the bedel's books of Stokes 
and Buck, printed as appendices at the end of 
Peacock On the Statutes of the University of 
Cambridge^ we learn that similar commemora- 
tions of benefactors took place there, and various 
details in connexion with those commemorations 
are mentioned^. 

The earliest regulations which were made after 
the Reformation in r^^rd to sermons are incident- 
ally collected by Dean Gaisford in a pamphlet 
dated May 17, 1847, which was written chiefly to 
uphold the privileges of the canons of Christ 
Church in regard to University sermons. The 
first statute which he mentions is one of 1549-50, 
prescribing that sermons shall be preached on 
alternate Sundays in Term time, and, as before, 
only by graduates in divinity, the order of preach- 
ing being determined by that of their theological 
disputations. This statute also gives us perhaps 
the earliest reference in the statutes to sermons in 
English before the University at St. Mary's, for it 
prescribes that two of these sermons shall be in 
English— /a/rii? sermone — and every third sermon 
in Latin. Reference has already been made to 



^ Many of the references to benefactort, and the later Landiaa 
Statutes, provide for addition to the list of benefactors as occasion 
may arise, and such additions have been made at Oxford from time 
to time, e.g. in 1806, 1816, i8ai, 1849, &c. 
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requests to preach in English at St Peter's in 
the East rather than in Latin at St. Mary's, and 
we find Henry VI writii^ in 1444^ to the Chan- 
cellor to urge that 'the sermons in Latin which 
ever before this tyme save now of late daies have 
be custumably kept in ye same Universite/ but 
have now been 'gretly discontjmued to the gret 
hurt and disworship of the same/ * may herafter 
be continued and inviolably observed'.' Is the 
statute just referred to the first official recognition 
of any other language than Latin in the Uni- 
versity? But in spite of this concession the 
sermons were not very successful, for Antony 
Wood says of a few years later that 'only two 
preached, yet not constantly, to the Academicians.' 
Successive statutes of the years 1564-5, 1586, 
1590, into the details of which we need not enter, 
make provision for additional sermons out of 
Term and on Saints' days (1590), for which M.A.'s 
of above four years' standing are to be ap- 
pointed. They had previously (1586) been added 
to the graduates in theology to supply preachers 
for the morning sermons in Lent, and afternoon 
sermons throughout the year, which were to be 
preached either at St. Mary's or in suggestu Aedis 

* MuB, Acad, U. 541. 

' RaihdftU (loc dt ii. 627) giyei from the same century in* 
ftanoet of Univertity regulations to prerent students from becoming 
vulgarisamia^ \jt. persisting in the use of their mother toogne. 
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Christi. This statute therefore practically intro- 
duces the one cycle of graduates preaching in 
order of seniority. The other cycle, consisting 
of heads of houses, the Dean and Canons of 
Christ Church, and theological professors, was 
introduced by the first statute mentioned, that of 
1564-5. They were to preach in the mornings 
only in Term, but in Lent *as heretofore' the 
Vice-Chancellor was to appoint. Some reference 
will be made later' to the order of heads of 
houses prescribed in this statute and observed 
up to the present time. 

The Laudian Statutes of 1636 \ which were 
ratified by Convocation in that year, reduced to 
order the statutes which had been before that 
*a confused mass without order or arrangement, 
and in many cases at variance with the usage of 
the University V A special ' titulus ' in these deals 
with the sermons, and makes clear to us the state 
of things at that time. In continuing the history 
of this institution up to the present day we may 
well follow in the main the order in which the 
points are taken in those statutes, noticing any 
changes or points of interest as they suggest them- 
selves. The Laudian Statutes were based to a 

* An edition of these, with a valuable pte&ce by Dr. ShadweU, 
was brought out by Dr. Griffiths, Warden of Wadham, and pub- 
lished by the Clarendon Press, in x888. 

* Ojtford Historical RtigisUr,^ 11. 
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large extent on the previously existing statutes and 
uss^e, and so in laying down the order of preachers 
the cycles arranged in the statutes just mentioned 
are adopted. The Sunday morning sermons in 
Term, except on certain specified days, and in Lent 
were to be preached by the heads of houses, the 
Dean and Canons of Christ Church, and the theo« 
logical professors then existing, viz. the R^ius 
Professor of Divinity, the Margaret Professor of 
Divinity, and the Regius Professor of Hebrew. 
The names of these occur towards the end of the 
list ; and in order to provide sufficient turns for the 
Dean and Canons, the name of Christ Church 
occurs in the list in every third turn. When new 
theological professorships were created in the last 
century, their names were added at the end of the 
list, and the three older professorships were moved 
up to about the middle. As a matter of anti* 
quarian interest, it may be worth while to put on 
record that when the Canons, who were also pro- 
fessors, preached in their turns as Canons, they 
were announced by name. When they preached 
as professors their official title was given. In 
regard to the order in which the heads of colleges 
are named, no certain explanation is known to the 
vrriter. The original list ended with Pembroke, 
first made into a college in 1624, the youngest 
college at the time of the Laudian Statutes. 
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Worcester was added after its incorporation as 
a college in 1714. The names of Hertford and 
Keble were not on the list^. The order of the 
greater number of the collies is not to be ex- 
plained by the order of their foundation. It is 
possible that it may have been determined by the 
University position of those who were heads of 
collies at the time the order was originally pre- 
scribed, i. e. 1564-5. The order of the colleges — 
omitting Christ Church, which recurred, as has been 
a^ove noticed, at regular intervals — ^was as follows: — 
Magdalen, New College, All Souls, Merton, Corpus, 
Queen's, St. John's, Trinity, Brasenose, Oriel, Wad- 
ham, Lincoln, University, Exeter, Balliol, Jesus, 
Pembroke. This corresponds in no way to the 
order of foundation, and the order must have been 
fixed by somt personal considerations which cannot 
be definitely determined. If we take the first three, 
the President of Magdalen in 1564-5 was Laurence 
Humphrey, who, according to Foster's Alumni 
Oxonienses^ was Regius Professor of Divinity at the 
time* (1560-89), and may well have headed the 

^ The name of Hertford is not found in the latest editions of the 
Statutes, but is given in Statnt., Addenda^ p. 146. It did not 
become a college till 1874. The Regins Professor of Divinity's 
tnm occurs there before Worcester, the order being Pembroke^ 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Christ Church, Worcester, Margaret 
Professor, Christ Chnrch, Hertford, Professor of Hebrew. 

• Oxfcrd Historical Rtgistir^ p. 48. 
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list for that reason. New College may well have 
come second, because its Warden, Thomas Whyte, 
was Vice-Chancellor (1563-4). The Warden 
(J. Warner) of All Souls, which comes third, had 
been twice Vice-Chancellor, and also Regius Pro- 
fessor of Medicine. The degfrees of the first three 
may also explain the order in which their names 
occur. The first was a Doctor of Divinity, the 
second of Civil Law, the third of Medicine. It 
cannot be claimed, however, that an equally satis- 
factory explanation can be given of the whole cycle. 

By one of the changes, mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this preface, this cycle of preachers has 
been done away, and all that remains of it is that 
one theological professor preaches, as such, in 
each Term, while the heads of colleges cease to 
preach in virtue of their position, though they may, 
in the future as in the past, be appointed select 
preachers. 

A second cycle of preachers, which, like the last, 
had been previously established, was perpetuated 
in the Laudian Statutes — ^the cycle which, for the 
sake of brevity, may be described as that of 
graduates preaching in their order of seniority. 
This, as has been noticed, can only go back, in 
regard to the inclusion of non-resident graduates, 
to the time when the names of non-residents began 
to be kept on the college books. It became 
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a Statutable duty, as we have seen, at the end of 
the sixteenth century. This cycle supplied the 
preachers on Sunday afternoons in and out of 
Term, except on Easter Day and during Lent, on 
Saints' days, and on Sunday mornings out of 
Term, except on Easter Day. The duty of preach- 
ing was enforced by a fine of ten shillings ; but the 
payment of this sum must have been often pre- 
ferred to the trouble and expense which the sermon 
involved for residents at a distance, and so we are 
not surprised to learn that before the appointment 
of select preachers to fill the vacant pulpit, many of 
the unaccepted preaching turns fell into the hands 
of four or five residents called ' hack preachers ' or 
* Oxford hacks ^.^ It is probable that the appoint- 
ment of select preachers by Convocation on 
December 6, 1803, and at a later date the influ- 
ence of the Oxford movement, caused the preach- 
ing turn to be regarded as a privilege rather than 
a duty. At any rate, those who did not wish to 
preach in their turn need no longer do so^. One 

* G. V. Cox, Recollections of Oxford (and edition, 1870), p. 237. 
Chapter xi deals with * UniTenity Sennons and Preachen^* but is 
not absolutely to be relied on in all details. 

' Perhaps the introduction of a payment to the preacher may not 
have been without some effect The statute of 1803 ordered a 
contribution of 31. each quarter from graduates in Holy Orders, 
which in i8xa was reduced to ax. td., and in 1819 to ax. Out 
of this a sum was paid as salary to the Esquire Bedel of Theology, 
and varying sums (£6 6x. for 'eztsaordinary ' sermons, £^ ^. for 
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of the arguments which was urged against giving 
up the cyde of graduates was that if the privilege-* 
which, after all, came somewhat late in life — ^was 
removed, they would cease to keep their names on 
the college books ^ I 

ordinaij lenDom on Sunday afternoons and Saints' days, £4 41. for 
sermons ont of Tcnn) were ordered to be paid to the pieadiers. 
On May 37, 1846, a farther regulation as to payment was made, 
the sums ayailable being the ' contributions ' aheady mentioned, 
and two other sonrces specified as 'gallery cnlets' and 'school 
money.* In 187a the difference between ' extraordinary * and ordin- 
ary sermons was removed, and all preachers at St. Mary*s (except 
tibose for whidi there are special benefiMtions) receive £5 5X. Is it 
too much to hope that the £iao or so which the University Chest 
will save by the new statute may be applied to some theological 
purpose? 

^ The last grsduate invited to preach in his turn was Canon £. L. 
Hicks, who took his degree in 1866, and preached the afternoon 
sermon on June 9, 1901. It is eleven years since the abolition 
of the aftenxooo sennon was last before the University, when the pro- 
posal was rejected. Some readers will remember the verses which 
were printed in the Oxford Magatine of Nov. is, 1890 (and reprinted 
in Mon Eckus from tht Oxford Aft^gatim), above the signature 
W. W. M., and which appreciate at its proper value the argument 
mentioned above. Limits of space prevent our reproducing the 
anticipations of the Vicar of Pedlington and the description of their 
falsification by the event, which he sums up as follows : — 

Alas! too late I grasp the situation. 
And face a truth decidedly unpleasant 
In point of fiict there is no congregatioo * 

Present. 

Like nightmare echoes of unearthly laughter 
My voice rings through — 'as noises in a swoon* 
The vast Sahara of a Sunday after— 

Noon. 

And the result is he removes his ' unappreciated name.' 
It is a curious coincidence that the writer of the lines should 



• •• 
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The select preachers are ten in number, holding 
office for two years, and summoned in turn to 
* supply the places of those who declined to preach 
in their own turns/ Five of them are appointed 
each November by the Vice-Chancellor, the Regius 
and Maigaret Professors of Divinity, and the 
Proctors, the Vice-Chancellor having the right of 
veto. The names have then to be approved by 
Convocation. The list of these preachers will be 
found in the Oxford Historical Register. It in- 
cludes, of course, most of the names best known 
during the last century in connexion with Oxford 
theology; and since 1872^ when the area of choice 
was widened by the inclusion of graduates of 
Cambridge and Dublin, the names of many other 
distinguished preachers will be found there, repre- 
sentative of all schools of thought. 

The decree of Convocation, which brought to 
a close the cycle of graduates, prescribed that all 
the Sunday morning sermons, except those on which 
special sermons or courses are being preached, 
shall in future be preached by the select preachers, 
so that in future all the sermons before the Uni- 
versity will be by * select' preachers, the only 
difference being that in some cases the selection 

luiTe been the last to preach the afternoon sermon on Sonday, 
June 16, the Sunday before the Encaenia, when the Vice-Chancellor 
appoints the preacher. 
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will be not in the hands of the small body just 
mentioned, but will fall to the Vice-Chancellor as 
in the past, or (in the case of the Bampton Lecturer) 
to the heads of houses. 

Among the sermons which were included in 
the preaching turns of graduates were the Latin 
sermons at the beginning of Term. If the offer 
was declined, it fell to the head of the college to 
which the graduate belonged to find a preacher. 
Henceforth the heads of coll^[es in turn are to 
make the appointment. In many cases of sermons 
which, because less well attended, seemed less im- 
portant, for instance the Saints' day sermons 
and sermons in the Long Vacation ^, the appoint- 
ment of the preacher lapsed to the Principal or 
Bursar of the college to which the graduate be- 
longed. 

Mention has now been made of the two cycles of 
preachers, viz. that of heads of houses and theo- 
logical professors, and that of graduates preachix^ 
in the order of their seniority. Outside these 
cycles are certain sermons for which the Vice- 



^ According to Cos {J^imimstgrnas, L c), the Saints* dmy lennons 
were abolished soon after the beginning of the nineteenth century ; 
but this is too early a date. The Long Vacation sermons were 
abolished altogether in 1819, those in the afternoon having ceased 
earlier. Cox records a proposal in 1830 to reintroduce these sermons, 
which was only lost by three votes. Most of the Winter Vacation 
sennooi were abolished in 1859. 
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Chancellor appointed the preacher, as he did for 
other sermons since discontinued^. These in- 
cluded the afternoon sermons in Lent, preached at 
St. Peter's in the East, and those on the Sunday 
before the Encaenia^, on the afternoon of Whit 
Sunday, the sermons preached before the Judges on 
Assize, and sermons preached in connexion with 
certain ^special benefactions on the morning of 
Quinquagesima Sunday and the last Sunday 
after Trinity, and on the afternoon of Trinity 
Sunday. 

In regard to these, certain points of interest may 
be noticed. Thus, when sermons ceased to be 
preached at St. Peter's in the East, and were trans- 
ferred to St. Mary's, the Vice-Chancellor continued 
to appoint the afternoon preacher, the morning 
sermons in Lent — on those days which were not 
required for Bampton Lectures — ^falling as before 
to the cyde of graduates. The fact of the Assize 
sermon being preached before the University may 
at first sight seem to point to some curious point 
in regard to University jurisdiction ; but the ex- 
planation seems to be only that the most important 
church was used on such occasions; and as in 



^ Ai, for instance, lermons on the Monday and Tuesday in Easter 
week, Nov. 5, Jan. 30, May 39, &c 

' At these it has been cnstonuiry to appoint the preachers from 
among those who have taken the D.D. degree daring the year. 
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a cathedral city application would be made to the 
Dean, and the cathedral would be used, so at 
Oxford the Vice-Chancellor was applied to, and 
the University church used. The special bene- 
factions above mentioned are as follows:— (i) The 
Rev. William Master, Vicar of Preston near Ciren- 
cester, bequeathed in 1684 a sum of money to 
provide for two sermons on Humility or Pride. 
These are preached on the mornings of Quinqua- 
gesima (to which day the sermon was transferred 
from the last Sunday in June by decree of Con- 
vocation of February 20, 1872) and the Sunday 
next before Advent (a) In 1847 Mrs. Ramsden 
made provision for a sermon to be preached on the 
afternoon of Trinity Sunday *upon Church ex- 
tension over the colonies and dependencies of the 
British Empire.' (3) In 1848 Dr. Macbride, Prin- 
cipal of Magdalen Hall, established a sermon upon 
the Jewish Interpretation of Prophecy, which is 
preached on one Sunday afternoon in Lent. 

The only sermons not already mentioned are 
those to which various colleges appoint and which 
are preached in those colleges, and the Bampton 
Lectures. The sermons on Christmas Day, Good 
Friday, and Ascension Day are preached by the 
Dean at Christ Church; the preachers on the 
morning of Trinity Sunday and on Lady Day 
are appointed by New College, and the sermons 
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preached there ; those on the festivals of St Mark 
and St John Baptist by fellows of Magdalen ^ 

The Bampton Lectures consist of courses of 
eight sermons to be preached 'between the com- 
mencement of the last month in the Lent Term 
and the end of the third week in Act Term.' 
These were established by the Rev. J. Bampton, who 
died in 1 751, and the first lecturer was appointed 
in 1779. The appointment is made by the heads 
of collies in the Easter Term previous to that 
in which the lectures are begun. The purpose of 
the lectures was 'to confirm and establish the 
Christian faith, and to confute all heretics and 
schismatics ' ; but this has sometimes been liber- 
ally interpreted both as to the subject and its 
treatment. 

We have already noticed that control was, from 
the earliest times, exercised over the matter of the 
sermon, and that a section of the Laudian Statutes 
prescribes the machinery by which this right was 
to be exercised in future. Even before the date 
of these statutes we find James I ordering that 

^ Wood (ed. Clark, iii. 365) zecordi how on one occaiioo, owing 
to a dispote, two University sermons were preached on St. Mark's 
day, one at Magdalen and one at St. Mary's. In former days there 
used to be a sermon on SS. Simon and Jade, preached by a member 
of Uniyersity College, and it is only in the last few yean that the 
sermons have been dropped which were connected with Merton 
College, and preached on SS. Philip and James and the first Sunday 
in August. 
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no man be allowed to maintain dogmatically any 
point that is not allowed by the Church of England, 
an order made use of by Laud. And after the 
year 1636, the date of the Laudian Statutes, Wood ^ 
records several instances in which the liberty of the 
preacher was from time to time curtailed. Thus 
preachers against Arminianism are banished or 
had to recant publicly in Convocation. In 1640 
Wilkinson, of Magdalen Hall, was suspended for 
preaching against the ceremonies of the Church. 
The control was not only negative, but positive; 
and the University pulpit, which, during the time 
that Charles' court was held at Oxford, was used 
regularly for sermons before both Houses of 
Parliament, was filled, on the surrender of the 
city to Fairfax in 1646, by Parliamentary chap- 
lains, among them the well-known Hugh Peters, 
with a mission to ' convert ' the scholars. To the 
Presbyterian chaplains a number of Independent 
preachers were added in 1650. In the next cen- 
tury Sacheverell preached a sermon before the 
University on December 33, 1705, which, with 
a few alterations, was preached again at St. Pauls 
on November 5, 1709, and led to important results 
in party politics. 

A few years later a sermon of Warton, Professor 
of Poetry, on May 28, 1719) was the occasion of 

* Wood (ed. Clark), ii 333 and elsewhere. 

C 
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a charge of sedition against the preacher, but the 
Vice-Chancellor refused to accept the charge. In 
the same century Professor J. R. Green, in his 
series of essays on Oxford during the last (i, e. the 
eighteenth) Century^ relates how one Coningsby 
was summoned before the Vice-Chancellor and 
suspended for a sermon which Heame describes 
as a 'good, honest discourse.' Among other 
sermons of that century which excited comment 
may be mentioned John Wesley's 'Jacobite* ser- 
mon of June 11^ 1734, which he took the precaution 
of submitting to the Vice-Chancellor before he 
preached it. 

The most famous instance of ' delation ' in the 
last century is that of Dr. Pusey for a sermon 
preached at Christ Church on May 14, 1843, 
which was followed on June a by his suspension 
for two years by the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Wynter, 
President of St. John's. It is not necessary to 
go into the details, which are given at length 
in Dr. Pusey's Life^. Since that date there have 
been instances of delation, but it will serve no 
useful purpose to recall the details^ and may 
wound the feelings of some concerned. In one 
case, as in that of Dr. Warton already mentioned, 
the Vice-Chancellor refused to entertain the com- 
plaint : in another the ' six doctors ' were summoned 

^ iL3o6fi: 
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in accordance with the statute by the Vice-Chan* 
cellor of the time, and a verdict of acquittal was 
given, but only by a casting vote. The process 
of inquiry, as has been already said^ remains 
practically unchanged since the time of the Laudian 
Statutes. The ultimate responsibility rests with the 
Vice-Chancellor, who, if the complaint affects a 
question of theology, calls in six doctors of divinity, 
while if the matter is ' seditious ' one doctor advises 
him. But the details of the process of examina- 
tion and the penalty are both fixed by him. 
It is probable that the occasions on which this 
examination is demanded will be increasingly 
rare. 

It only remains to notice some of the many 
allusions, scattered everywhere, to University ser- 
mons which preserve for us interesting details of 
bygone days. Thus Wood ^ refers to a petition of 
gentleman commoners to sit with their caps on, as 
the Masters and Bachelors did, which was accom- 
panied by a threat to go to Holywell if they were 
refused. Laud ', when Chancellor, had found it 
necessary to reprove these same Masters for sitting 
'bare,' that is uncovered, the reason for their 
conduct being that, like the modern undergraduate, 
they had brought hats instead of caps, and were 

^ Lifi and Times, ii. 39a 

' Wharton's Rtmaim o/Laud^ voL ii. 

C % 
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anxious to hide them. Wordsworth ^ alludes to 
the congregation sitting 'with their hats pulled 
over their eyebrows/ and mentions the case of 
Dr. Peme, of Peterhouse, who, when he was 
preaching before Queen Elizabeth in 1564, was 
told to put on the cap, which in deference to 
royalty he had laid aside. We find also allusions 
to the subject-matter of the sermon, as when 
Evelyn, describing his visit to Oxford in 1654, and 
his attendance at a sermon before the University, 
mentions that he heard ' the famous Independent, 
Dr. Owen, perstringing Episcopacy.' More out- 
spoken was the criticism of Humphrey Prideaux * 
to J. Ellis — 'Your tutor Woodruff preached the 
most scandalous dunceall sermon that hath been 
preached before the University ever since the King 
returned.' Other allusions, as may be expected, 
refer to the length of the sermon. It had been 
found early necessary in some Universities to pass 
statutes de quantitate sermonum^ and a time-limit 
was fixed at Ingoldstadt of an hour and a quarter, 
at Vienna the allowance was an hour and a half, 
or at most two hours \ Even this was exceeded 
by the two and a half hours which Dr. Tatham ^, 

^ C. Wordfworth, University Lift in the Eighieemtk Century, 

* Letters to J. Eilis (Camden Society, 1875), Nov. 15, 1674. 
' RashdaU, L 468. 

* Coz, Reminiscences, chap. xi. 
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of Lincoln, spent in 1802 in defending the genuine- 
ness of the disputed verse in 1 John v. 7, while 
Dr. Pusey, according to the same authority, was 
often veiy long. The extreme limit in regard to 
brevity was probably reached in Heame's record 
of March 20« 1722, in which he speaks of a sermon 
at St. Peter's in the East, by William Peche, which 
was 'not above five minutes long or very little 
more.' Other allusions indicate to us the place 
which the sermon occujued in the life of the 
University at the time, as when Wordsworth' 
records for us how at Cambridge the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, in 1800, dined on Sundays at 1.30, after 
which all his party attended the University sermon 
at St. Mary's at 3 o'clock. Every one knows that 
there are many small differences of usage between 
Oxford and Cambridge, and it is curious that 
Cambridge should long have had as the hour for 
its single University sermon on Sunday almost 
exactly that which Oxford has discarded as un- 
suitable. Among the allusions to sermons there 
are some which indicate the change in regard to 
hours which the sermons have undergone in accord- 
ance with changes in social habits. These concern 
chiefly sermons preached in college chapels ^ the 

^ locdt. p. 125. 

' Thus the RigisUr of the Visitors of the University of Oxford, 
1647-58 (Camden Society, 18S1), gives injtmctioiis (p. 335) as to 
different coones of lectures and sermons in chapels and churches, 
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increase in the number of which has, no doubt, 
largely aflfected the attendance at those preached 
before the University. But there is a University 
sermon mentioned by Wood^ as preached on 
Tuesdays, at 7 o'clock, which was taken by the 
coU^es in turn. There is no reference to this 
sermon in the Laudian Statutes. 

The last section' in the part of these statutes 
which refers to University sermons emphasized 
the place which they were intended to play and the 
importance attached to them, and the obligation 
still remains in the present statutes * that all doctors, 
masters, g^duates, and scholars should diligently 
attend . . . the sermons to be delivered before the 

• 

University, unless some reasonable cause shall 
excuse them.' The disciplinary side appears in an 
earlier statute as to the Latin sermon and celebra- 
tion, but th^ words have been removed'. The 
tendency has been in this, as in other religious 
matters, to remove the obligations and with them 

<uid (p. 373) an order ii made (Nor. 14, 1653) as to preaching in 
college chapels ' on Sunday mornings between 7 and 9/ and (p. 390) 
an order is made for sermons at Magdalen to be preadied on 
Saturdays between 4 and 6 by Masters of Aits in turn. 

^ ed. Clark, i. 159. * Tit xri. § 10 (now § 13). 

' Tit. u % 2 cut meUoris notae academicos frequentes adesse, 
pnuter conscunttae dictanun^ ^ublici exempH interest ; sicut et 
singulas cerimonUs et canoniHu ucUsiae confomus se praesteare 
interest discipHnae eccUsiasticae, centra quam ne quid peccetur 
seduh curabit Vice-Cttncellarius. 
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the danger of purely formal attendance. Even 
when these obligations existed they were evaded 
if possible. It was necessary for James I to write 
commanding the students to attend better and go 
nowhere else, and if in the eighteenth century they 
attended r^^larly, as Professor Green tells us in 
the notes already mentioned, it was because the 
collie and the University alike enforced it, because 
there were penalties from tutor as well as from 
procton At any rate, in the same century at 
Cambridge there was sometimes but small attend- 
ance of listeners, for Gray, writing to his friend 
Mason in 1757, says that at a University sermon 
on the preceding Sunday there were, except the 
heads of collies, none present but himself and 
his companion. Coming on to the next century 
we find Cox saying that the sermons were much 
better attended in days gone by than when he 
wrote ^ ; and in 1853 we have an open letter from 
*a collie tutor* to the Vice-Chancellor suggest- 
ing, in order to improve the attendance, changes 
which the University has just effected, viz. the 
dropping of the preaching in turn, and the more 
frequent use of select preachers. It is not easy 
to single out many epoch-marking sermons like 
the last University sermon of John Wesley on 

^ HeminiscenceSt p. 353. 
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August 24, 1744, on Ezek. xxxiii. 4, or the assize 
sermon of Keble on July 14, 1833, on * National 
Apostacy/ a day which Newman tells us in his 
Apologia that he 'ever considered and kept as 
the start of the religious movement of 1833/ 
Perhaps of all the sermons preached in St Mary's 
few courses have been more effective than the four 
o*cIock sermons of Newman himself, which, if not 
technically, were at any rate actually before the 
University, and of which Dean Church says that 
'without these sermons the [Oxford] movement 
might never have gone on, certainly would never 
have been what it was \* And, at the present time, 
it is perhaps no exaggeration to say that ' of all the 
non-collegiate forms of religious influence brought 
to bear on Oxford men this is the most visible and 
far reaching '.' But this influence will be felt not 
by perpetuating the two o'clock sermons, an in- 
stitution which has been of late years almost 
worse than useless, but by making the sermons 
more of a reality, if fewer in number. That under- 
graduates will attend is sufficiently proved by the 
evening sermons at St. Mary's, which, with the 
help of the Vicars of St/ Mary's, they have them- 
selves organized in the last few years. 

' Oxford Movemint, chap. viL 

* Rev. G. W. Gent on * Religions life at Oxford* in Oxford and 
Oxford Life, 1893. 
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This account of some of the points of interest in 
connexion with an institution which is now 'the 
sole historical rite which speaks to us of the days 
when the Chancellor and Scholars in their corporate 
capacity knew no other home than that afforded 
by the walls of St Mary the Virgin ^' may well be 
closed by a brief reminder of the ceremonies which 
are connected with it. 

The procession by which it is introduced meets 
in Adam de Brome's chapel. This Wood refers to 
as the * robing room for the doctors'* and the 
* vestry where doctors put on their robes*/ and 
these words of Wood seem to show that it was 
then a procession consisting only of doctors, with, 
of course, the Vice-chancellor and Proctors — in 
fact, such a procession as is still formed on the day 
of the Encaenia to enter the Sheldonian Theatre. 
Hither, too, comes the preacher, escorted from his 
college or the house where he may be staying by 
the bedel of divinity^. 

^ T. G. Jadcion^ History of St, Mary's^ p. 69. The last of the 
many lecnlar ceremonies which were held at St Mary's was the 
' Act * or exercise before the conferring of degrees. This was tran9> 
ferred to the Sheldonian Theatre when it was opened in 1669, as 
described in £velyn*s Diary ^ July 9, 1669. 

* Ann, U. 404. • Ibid. ii. 36a 

* Time was when this fell to the Esquire Bedel of divinity, whose 
dnty it was also, according to the Lavdian Statutes, to summon the 
preachers ; but this office was abolished in 187s, and was not filled 
np on the death of the last holder, Mr. Harxison. The dnty of 
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At the head of the procession come the four 
bedels of the University, the bedels of divinity^ 
law, and medicine, and the bedel of arts, who then, 
as on all other occasions, attends on the Vice- 
Chancellor. The preacher, after a bow to the 
Vice-Chancellor, preceded by the bedel of divinity, 
goes to the pulpit, while the procession files to 
their seats round and behind the Vice-Chancellor. 
When the sermon is an assize sermon, the preacher 
goes to the pulpit, and then the Vice-Chancellor 
meets the Judge at the south-east door of St. 
Mary's, and escorts him to his own seat^. 

It has been already noticed that the procession 
was originally one of doctors, in which, as at the 
Encaenia still, the doctors walk in the order of 
seniority of their degrees in each Faculty. But for 
many years it had degenerated, if the term may be 
pardoned, into a procession of heads of houses, 
who joined the procession even when they had not 
taken the superior degrees. The first disintegrating 
change was introduced by the Proctors of 1891, 
who claimed and established their right, as Proctors, 
to walk before all the heads of colleges who were 
not doctors. The result has been that these heads 

gammoning the preacher hts been discharged since that date by 
Rev. G. H. Gwilliam. 

^ Some readers may remember a cnrions question of precedence 
at an avize sermon when the Lord Chief Justice was on Assize 
and the Archbishop of Canterbury the preacher. 
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of collies have, as a rule, ceased to join the pro^ 
cession, and sit among ordinary Masters of Arts. 
Another change was attempted when the Provost 
of Queen's was Vice-Chancellor. He invited all 
doctors to join the procession, the understanding 
being that they should all walk in the order to 
which the date of their degree entitled them, and 
a complete list of all doctors in thiat order was 
drawn up, printed, and exhibited in Adam de 
Brome's chapel. It followed of course that, as 
happens in the procession at Encaenia, doctors 
who were not heads of houses would precede 
heads of houses, the date of whose d^^ees was 
later. There can be little doubt that the date of 
d^^ee represents the order of precedence, but 
certain difficulties were raised which resulted in 
the suggestion that doctors who were also heads 
of collies should precede other doctors, and this 
suggestion in turn resulted in most of the doctors 
who were not heads of collies dropping out of 
the procession rather than abdicate their rights. 

Another interesting point is connected with the 
robes which are worn. On ordinary Sunday 
mornings the doctors wear their Congregation 
' Habit/ and the preacher, if he is not a doctor, 
wears his hood, and should wear bands. In the 
afternoons the doctors appeared in black gowns, 
and the preacher wore no hood. In Lent the 
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usage was reversed^, and one suggested explana- 
tion of this is that, when the sermons in Lent used 
to be preached at St. Peter's in the East, and 
habits were not worn, they were worn by way of 
compensation in the afternoon at St. Mary's. 
There are, however, one or two reasons why this 
explanation does not seem satisfactory. It would 
be interesting to know if any other explanation 
can be given of a practice which seems peculiar, and 
which, as it ceases with the cessation of the sermon 
in the afternoon, deserves to be put on record. 

The procession ended, a hymn is sung, and then 
follows the 'bidding' prayer as it is called. In its 
origrinal use this term 'bidding' was simply the 
equivalent of praying, and so in one of the earliest*, 
if not the earliest of such prayers, we find, * Ye 
shall bid [i. e. pray] for the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury.' In post-Reformation times' the term was 
ordinarily understood to mean the prayer which 
bids or directs for what to pray, and so it begins 
' Ye shall pray,' or, as some prefer to say, ' Let us 
pray.' The prayer has many variations, as m^ht 

^ On Qninqiiageiima Sundftj morning also ' habits ' are not worn. 
Dress robes (scarlet with black Telvet sleeves) are worn on the 
following days : — the Pnrification, Lady Day, Ascension Day, Whit- 
simday, Trinity Sunday, Commemoration Sunday, All Saints, Christ- 
mas Day. 

' Scndamore, NoiUia Eucharistica^ see index. 

* Murray's English Dictmtary, s. v. 
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be expected, and many of them will be found 
collected in Coxe's Farms of Bidding Prayer^. 
The use of the prayer in parish churches affords 
a curious instance, as Scudamore notices, of a 
usage prescribed long after it had ceased to be 
legal Special provision for its use at University 
sermons, though discontinued elsewhere, is made in 
a clause of the Act of Uniformity \ 

The facts in connexion with the University 
sermon here recorded have been gathered, as the 
references will show, from a great variety of 
sources, and their collection has necessarily in- 
volved time and trouble. They may, no doubt, 
be supplemented, especially from the recollections 
of older living graduates, while the researches of 
those who have made a special study of academic 
archaeology will probably find errors of fact or 
phraseology which have escaped undetected. Both 
the additions and the corrections will be welcomed. 



It only remains to say a few words in regard 
to the sermons which follow. These have been 
selected from those which have appeared in the 
Oxford Magazine between the date of its first 

^ Published by Parker & Co., x84a The snbject has been more 
fiiUj investigated by John Lewis, of Margate, whose MSS. are in 
the Bodleian Library. 

* Scudamore, loc cit p. 2^, 
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publication in January, 1883, and the end of 1899. 
Many of the sermons there printed have already 
been published, and on that account have been 
omitted. Others seemed to be in the main of 
temporary or local interest, or too technical in 
treatment to be included in such a volume as this. 

It would be natural to expect, in such a collection 
as this is, the greatest variety of subject, of treat- 
ment, and of point of view. This gives a special 
interest and value to this volume, as distinguished 
from many other volumes of sermons by one 
preacher, or dealing with one subject But it 
clearly makes it impossible to arrange the sermons 
in any very definitely intelligible order. As few 
will wish to read the volume straight through, the 
arrangement is not after all a matter of primary 
importance. The first twelve sermons have been 
placed together as dealing with the apprehension, 
the content, and the expression of Christian truth. 
Those which follow on Faith make, perhaps, a suit- 
able transition to the concluding sermons, which 
are concerned with the practical aspect of religion 
in the individual and in the Christian society. 

The circumstances in which these sermons were 
preached, the position of the preachers ^, and the 

^ The position which the preachers now occupy has been given, 
not that which they held at the time when the sermons were preached ; 
but as the dates are prefixed to each sermon, no mistakes need arise 
from the use of the official titles only in the table of contents. 
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sermons themselves will, it is hoped, be regarded 
as a more than sufficient justification for making 
such a collection of sermons, which might other- 
wise have remained unpublished except in the 
Oxford Magazine. Many of them may claim to 
make a real contribution to the solution of the 
difficulties with which they deal, or to give a new 
standpoint from which to face them. 

As far as the sermons are concerned my work 
as editor has been confined to making the selection, 
and to seeing the volume through the press. 

I gladly take this opportunity of thanking the 
contributors for their willingness to let the sermons 
appear, and the publisher for suggesting the publi- 
cation of the volume, and for his courteous con- 
sideration while the work has been in hand. 



Ll. J. M. BEBB. 



St. David's Collsgs, Lam pster, 
August 50, 1901. 
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THE EYE OF THE SOUL 

DsLivxRBD Sunday, February ai, 189a, by the Rev. A. F. 

WiNNiNOTON Ingram, Kebls College, Head 

OF THE Oxford House. 

BISHOP OF LONDON 



' The light of the body is the eye : if therefore thine eye be 
single, thy whole body shall be fnll of light Bnt if thine eye 
be eril, thy whole body shall be full of darkness. If therefore 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness I '— 
Matt. vi. aa, 21, 

As Sunday after Sunday In East London we 
hear various objections brought against the Chris- 
tian faith, and we feel round the difficulty as 
carefully as we can to see where, if anywhere, the 
light can be let in, what obstacle, if any, there is in 
the way, we are brought face to face with this 
remarkable fact — there is sometimes apparently 
nothing in the way at all. It is true very often 
there is: early prejudice; overwhelming conceit; 
a distorted presentment of the Gospel on the part 

B 
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of Christians themselves ; — all these often form 
obstacles for the time amply sufficient to stop the 
V^y of any light, but the very fact that they are 
obstacles which can be seen and grasped lessens 
the difficulty of dealing with them ; but where lies 
the mischief when a man, as sometimes happens, 
is humble, earnest, and open-minded, and yet 
an unbeliever? That is the question, and it is 
a question which touches us all. We all must 
know some such, and therefore, if not for our own 
sake, at least for theirs, we are bound to try and 
find an answer. 

And the answer which I suggest to you this 
afternoon is this, and I should not venture to do 
so if it were not the result of the painful investiga- 
tion of not a few cases. The injury is in the eye 
itself; it often is so with the body's eye ; we notice 
a dimness in our vision ; our body, to use the words 
of Scripture, is no longer ' full of light'; we consult 
the oculist; he tells us, not always that there is 
a film across the eye, not necessarily that there is 
some obstacle in the eye, but that part of the eye 
itself is weak ; it is atrophied ; it does not perform 
its function ; hence the dimness, hence the dark- 
ness ; it is a more serious case than the other ; one 
can remove obstacles^ one can even clear away in 
time films, but if the light that is in us be darkness, 
how great is that darkness I 
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I. What then do we know about the soul's eye 
which may lead us to detect the flaw ? There can 
be little doubt that it has origrinally, according to 
its proper constitution, three parts, each one of 
which must act, if the light is to penetrate to the 
soul — Reason, Imagination, Conscience. Reason, 
to analyse, to test, to weigh ; Imagination — a very 
different thing to Fancy— to conceive, to grasp, to 
form ; Conscience, to colour right or wrong, to add 
its witness and to judge. 

Take as an example a child of ten : we find that 
if that child has not been spoilt^ the eye is perfect ; 
reason is immature, but active and questioning; 
imagination strong and vivid ; conscience quick 
and fresh. What is the result ? Light* The whole 
soul is full of light ; it seems sometimes as if the 
whole body through the soul was full of light; 
God is real and near; Christ is the Good Shepherd, 
and the quick beat of the young conscience carries 
the young feet lightly on the path of duty; nothing 
seems more natural to him than to live in the sun- 
light of the love of God. 

Twenty years after you meet that child again ; 
he is thirty now; he lives a moral enough life; 
but he is an unbeliever ; he doubts whether there 
is a God ; he wonders how he ever could have 
believed the Christian story; he tells you sadly 
that * the Great Companion is dead.' 
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What has happened in those twenty years ? He 
has used his reason; that is right; it was given 
him to use, it was given him to use to the full ; he 
was meant to analyse and to test ; that would not 
by itself have destroyed his faith ; he has obeyed 
the dictates of his conscience; where then is his 
great mistake? It is thi& He has been told by 
lome one in these twenty years, perhaps at school, 
perhaps at Oxford, perhaps since — some one whom 
may God in His mercy forgive — that the reason, 
the analytic reason, is the only oi^an — the only 
trustworthy organ— of truth ; he has been told that 
he must not believe anything he cannot mathe- 
matically prove ; that he must not pray unless he 
can show logically the results of prayer ; that the 
conscience which cries to him of 'a God who is 
about his path and above his bed; who besets 
him behind and before and lays His hand upon 
him/ is a lying witness because ' the heavens have 
been swept with a telescope and there is no God.' 
And the poor lad has believed it ; not without an 
effort ; there has been many a struggle first ; there 
has been many a sad glance back at the old home 
religion, just as we look back when we leave for 
the last time sadly our old homes themselves; 
there has been many a struggle, when the longing 
to pray, the old eternal instinct sprang up, such as 
made one such write the other day, * I long more 
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to be able to believe in prayer than for anything 
else in this world or in any other ' ; but it has been 
checked. 'I must not believe in what I cannot 
prove/ repeats the poor soul parrot-like according 
to the deadly formula it has been taught. The 
years go on ; the eye grows dim ; its one much 
vaunted power, divorced from the other two, proves 
but a purblind guide ; the imagination, the con- 
ceptive power of the brain, loses force; it is on 
its way to atrophy; the conscience kept alive 
partly as a guide is growing weaker daily as a 
witness ; and the young life which started in the 
sunshine, full of promise, fresh from the hand of 
God, is ripening for a cynic's grave. 

And yet what justification is there for the 
formula? Where do we learn that the analytic 
reason is the sole organ of truth? Not from 
science ; it was not the reason that made Newton 
start from his seat in agitation when he discerned 
a new meaning in his calculations; it was the 
formative 'imagination'; it was simply that a 
human meaning had suddenly dawned upon the 
figures which his reason had so carefully accumu- 
lated, a human meaning which turned the chaos 
into cosmos ; the solar system had abruptly become 
intelligible because it had become human. 

Nor is it learnt from history; it is not the 
man of dates who teaches us history; it is not 
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the man with a mere memory of events ; it is the 
man who grasps the guiding principles, who sees 
the ideas which are being worked out, who can 
trace the motives underneath the actions, and it is 
through the imagination he does this. 

Nor is it from practical life; Columbus discovers 
no America, as Newton no law of g^vitation, if 
he never goes beyond the range of the analytic 
reason. 

Everywhere, to use another's words \ in astro- 
nomy, in history, in life, 'the intellect must summon 
that wondrous artist which can restore unity to the 
incoherent mass of details, can transmute a sequence 
of phenomena into a law, a stream of tendencies 
into a purpose, a succession of changes into an 
evolution, a series of events into a history, in fact 
can make dead things live.' 

How then is it possible to affirm that this 
wonderful power, the twin polar force of the brain 
to intellect, is not to be used in matters of religion? 
'Of course we can see that, if left unbalanced by the 
other, it would land us as deeply in superstition, as 
the intellect by itself lands us in agnosticism ; but 
why, in the name of the God who made both, can 
they not both work together, as God intended they 
should ? 

^ CanoQ Cnrteit' Scumtific ObstacUs to Beliefs ch. it 
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What will be the result if they do ? 

(i) The idea of God becomes at once probable, 
more probable than the idea of no God. To any 
imagination which studies the heavens without 
prejudice, which learns from reason that those 
little specks it sees are flaming suns, which finds 
the tiny earth enveloped, as though by some loving 
hand, with an atmosphere to stay the friction caused 
by its rapid flight, and make life possible, which 
observes the ordered march through space of all 
the heavenly bodies — it will be inconceivable, 
simply inconceivable, that chance is God, that the 
atoms formed themselves into order ; it will be as 
inconceivable as that a box of letters could form 
themselves into the play of Hamlet. 

Use the imagination with the intellect, and it 
can form conceptions: it does not, like the intellect, 
merely count 10,000 trees, it sees a forest ; it does 
not merely count 10,000,000 stars, it sees a universe ; 
it sees a cosmos ; and through the cosmos it sees 
God. 

(2) Pursuing its investigations, it asks why He 
made it, why He created anything at all, and afler 
trying every motive, it can find nothing to suggest 
but the motive of love; He must have wished to 
extend the area of His blessings ; He must have 
wished to share with others too His home of 
love. 
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But still there is a difficulty, a g^eat difficulty; 
there is evil in the world, there is suffering, there 
is pain ; how is it to reconcile the two ? how will 
the story end? And as it works inquiringly towards 
heaven, it sees a sight which escapes the notice of 
the intellect, which the intellect would not have 
understood by itself. Lol One comes from heaven, 
who calls Himself the Son of God ; He suffers and 
dies, and rises again ; He is full of grace and truth, 
such as the gracious Creator would be likely to be; 
the imagination, the conceptive power, the g^rasping 
power, grasps this ; it leaves it to the conscience to 
settle the difficulty as to how His death meets the 
fact of sin; it leaves it to the intellect to test 
the facts ; it simply proclaims the story — such an 
act as a good God would be likely to do — a priori 
probable, and when it finds the facts are well 
attested calls it true. 

For let us be quite clear on this point ; there is 
no real dispute about the evidence of our Christian 
facts; looked at as ordinary human events their 
authority is overwhelming; in open discussions 
before a hundred working meui or any other 
audience, it is possible to demonstrate by the 
reason to the reason that they stand on an his- 
torical basis which nothing can shake. But where 
do the objectors meet you, what do they say 
against it? This, that the facts are inherently 
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incredible, that no amount of evidence at this 
distance could prove them. 

In other words, it is the imagination that is at 
fault, it is the conceptive power which has grown 
weak. Incredible 1 why? Because a personal God 
had vanished first, because the idea of a present 
ruler and governor has died, and God, if there is 
a God, has been enthroned in magnificent inactivity 
in some comer of the universe. 

But bring that idea back into the world, picture, 
as creation forces you to picture, a God with a 
purpose at the centre, a God who holds control of 
the machine which He has made, whose almighty 
will has not less power to modify the laws of 
nature than the will of man, and faith returns; 
miracles are not incredible, the Incarnation fits 
into the purpose, already half discerned, of out- 
reaching love, the verdict of the intellect on facts 
is not set aside in this sphere of knowledge any 
more than any other sphere: the eye with its 
second power strong, turns full towards the light ; 
no eye ever could see anything except what it 
brings the power of seeing ; it brings the power now. 
' I was blind,' it confesses, like the blind man in 
the parable, 'but now I see; at least I begin to 
see ; I see men as trees — walking.' 

2. What shall finish the cure? What but the 
third power— Conscience ? Much has been written 
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in the last few years about conscience, but what 
often seems left out of sight is this, that conscience 
as a practical guide may be followed, while con- 
science as a trustworthy witness may be ignored ; 
also that all discussions which seek to undermine 
its authority by explaining its origin are beside the 
mark. Conscience exists, and conscience speaks, 
and conscience thunders, and it makes no more 
difference from what conscience is evolved, than 
the origin of Darwin's brain makes to our estimate 
of the genius of Darwin. What then has the con- 
science to say to the Christian faith ? 

(i) Conscience speaks, does it not? of a personal 
God ; it speaks, if we have not stilled its voice, of 
a righteous God, for how else can it know this 
eternal difference between right and wrong? it 
speaks of a moral creator ; it tells the Psalmist's 
conscience, and the Psalmist's conscience is only 
a mirror of the conscience of humanity, that the 
God who besets him behind and before, who 
searches him and knows his heart, is also the God 
who has possessed his reins and covered him in 
his mother's womb; it notes the wonderful fact 
in creation that many physical arrangements result 
in moral ends ; it demands not merely, like the 
intellect, a * First Cause,' but a moral Governor. 

(a) Then, secondly, it too faces the difficulty 
of evil, and is staggered by it ; the external voice of 
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the ten commandments answers to the inner voice 
within : but how about the injustice of the world ? 
how about the inequalities ? what is there to recon- 
cile a righteous law with an unrighteous world? 
what evidence that God's purpose is not thwarted 
for ever? And in answer. 

One comes by with wounded side. 
And for Hit sheep the Shepherd died« 

It is enough ; His character at every point answers 
to what the conscience demands ; it educates it 
even as it satisfies it, for the conscience by itself 
could never have conceived anjrthing so high ; His 
death, explained as it is so carefully in all its 
fullness of meaning, though but half understood, 
is the only thing yet found great enough to soothe 
at all the pangs of an awakened conscience, and 
then only after confession and amendment; but 
above all, it is the Resurrection that seals the con- 
science's faith: 'evil then is not victorious; God 
did care; He did push on His purpose: this is 
the explanation I was looking for ; this is the light 
I was longing for: God loving still ; man fallen but 
redeemed; right to conquer in the end: thanks be 
to God for His unspeakable gift I' 

But is the conscience mad when it speaks like 
this? is it a fanatic? is it resting religion upon 
feeling ? is it * making bias a necessary condition of 
believing'? 
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Not at all : it is giving its verdict as the judge : 
intellect has done its work, and handed up the 
papers to the imagination; the imagination has 
drawn up its report and laid it before the con- 
science, and they both await now the verdict from 
conscience: on moral questions conscience is the 
judge, and Christianity in the last resource is a 
moral question. 

What then comes to be the practical issue ? 

(i) First: If we would see aright, we must 
cultivate the imagination. The great man whose 
name I have already mentioned — Charles Darwin 
— is perpetually being brought up against us by 
the secularists of East London, a small but eager 
body. * Here/ they say, * is your gfreatest intellect 
of this century, and he is an unbeliever.' 

One speaks with bated breath of such a man, so 
good, so kind, so true, as well as so laborious and 
so modest; but surely he himself explains the 
difficulty; *he does not care for Shakespeare,' he 
tells us ; 'he does not like music'; he is conscious 
of a want somewhere, and he owns it ; he is never 
hostile to religion ; he merely says it does not 
come within his ken. What does all this mean 
but one thing? That the imagination has grown 
weak, that one power of the eye was dim from 
want of use ; that the extraordinary cultivation 
of one power does not make up in the creation of 
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God for the ignoring of another: it means this, 
that 'what God has joined tc^ether let not man 
put asunder.' 

Cultivate then the imagination; live in great 
scenes ; contemplate great facts ; study astronomy ; 
few astronomers, if any, have been atheists ; see at 
any rate the grandeur of earthly things ; for, * If 
I have told you of earthly things, and ye believe 
not, how shall ye believe, if I tell you of heavenly 
things?' 

(a) Have faith in conscience as a trustworthy 
witness. It is no new power I ask you to believe 
in ; it is no new faculty I ask you to put forth ; it 
is an old power they knew of from the b^inning. 
The 'intuitive reason' of the ancients; the 'cate- 
gorical imperative' of Kant; but above all the 
* heart' so often spoken of in the pages of the 
Bible, all justify us in placing the conscience on 
a level with the reason, and in moral questions 
on a higher level than the reason as an organ 
of truth : 

Thon dost pxcierve the stars from wrong, 
And the most ancient heavens through Thee are fresh and strong. 

(3) Lastly, educate them both in the things of 
God. If one of us was asked to judge a piece 
of music to see if it were Handel's, we should be 
sure to judge wrongly, if we did not know Handel's 
style; we must study our composer; we must read 
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into his thoughts and note his expressions, and 
then we shall know if the piece has a true ring 
or not. 

It would be the same with the pictures of a great 
artist; the eye must know his tone, his manner, 
and his execution, if it is to judge right in such 
a matter. So, my young brother, is it with the 
things of God : something comes before you pur- 
porting to be from God : are you in a position to 
judge? Not if you have never studied God's ways, 
not if you know nothing of His love, not if you 
never pray, not if you are drifting on, careless of 
ypur faith, not if you care only for your intellect 
and leave conscience and imagination to dwindle 
and to die: then you will decide against the 
revelation of God ; for the light that is in you will 
be darkness, and if the light that is in you be dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness I But if, on the 
other hand, with humble patience and modest 
fearlessness you turn yourself towards the opening 
heaven; if with fresh, untarnished powers you 
compare that external revelation with the light 
already gathered by those powers within; if, to 
sum it all up, in the words of the text, your eye 
is single, then the opening revelation shall flood 
your soul with light ; nay ! your whole body shall 
be full of light; you shall breathe light, speak 
light, act light ; and you shall inherit the blessing 
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pronounced on those who have 'not seen and yet 
have believed/ 

'I thank Thee, O Father^ Lord of heaven and 
earth, because Thou hast hid these things from 
the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto 
babes. Even so, Father: for so it seemed good 
in Thy sight.' 



II 



THE SPELL OF CHRIST 

Delivered Sunday, October 31, 1883, by the Rey. £. S. 
Talbot, Warden of Kebls College. 

BISHOP OF ROCHESTER 

' I will remember the years of the right hand of the Mott High. 
I will remember the works of the Lord.' — ^Ps. Ixxvii. 10, 11. 

The attempt to realize the problems of men 
like ourselves but living in times or circumstances 
different from our own is, to say nothing of its 
dramatic and imaginative interest, one of the most 
powerful aids to self-knowledge and self-correction. 
To ask ourselves what would have been our conduct 
in their place, how our virtue would resist tempta- 
tions such as theirs, whether we should have the 
skill and steadfastness and enei^ to make our way 
to truth or virtue through their difficulties — ^these 
are questions which search very deep ; there is no 
respect of persons with them ; they enable us to 
look from outside upon the conventional merits 
and excellences with which in our own and others' 
sight we are habitually invested ; for they test us 
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about the things which are most common to man, 
and which are so because they are most inward, 
genuine, self-determined. 

We may seek the materials for such inquiry and 
comparison in different quarters ; we may find them 
of course abundantly in history, or we may find 
them in the world of to-day. The moral chances 
of a young man or woman growing up in the alleys 
of our towns amongst surroundings of open foulness 
moral and physical ; the simplicity of the questions 
of religion and conduct, to us so complicated, as 
they must, we feel, present themselves to a rural or 
mountain peasantry among whom we travel ; the 
sudden revelation to the young, for whom goodness 
and religion are associated with what is animating in 
effort and aspiration, of lives in which these names 
mean only patient endurance, the uncomplaining 
inaction of chronic pain, or bedridden old age — 
such things send us back to look with fresh thought 
and quickened insight on our own lives. It is 
indeed possible to use such criticisms of history 
or experience only for the confirmation of self- 
complacency. Hence those contemptuous dis- 
missals of classes less favoured and more tempted 
than ourselves, 'I thank Thee that I am not as 
other men are ' ; hence those flippant or shallow 
anachronisms by which we attribute open folly or 
wilful criminality to men or to generations who 

C 
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have been entangled by difficulties in what is 
now clear, or have participated in practices which 
time has condemned : * Woe unto you, scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites I because ye build the tombs 
of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the 
righteous, and say, If we had been in the days of 
our fathers, we would not have been partakers with 
them in the blood of the prophets.' But this is 
only to say that to read moral evidence always 
requires moral int^rity. The evidence at least 
contains its own protest against our abuse of it, 
and sometimes it thrusts that protest upon our 
notice, * Wherefore ye are witnesses unto yourselves, 
that ye are the children of them which killed the 
prophets ' ; * The publicans and the harlots go into 
the kingdom of God before you.* And anyhow the 
abuse takes not away the use. That use is twofold. 
It is partly scientific. All true insight into history, 
at least in its more personal aspects ; all reverent 
treatment of those its actors whose spirits await us 
in the unseen world ; all appreciation of its move- 
ments and their movers — depends on such honest 
comparison of them with ourselves. But it is also 
practical. * These things happened unto them for 
ensamples.' * They are written for our admonition.' 
Such words apply to all history, but they remind 
us particularly how deeply Scripture is identified, 
not by one or another text only, but by its whole 
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stxticture, with this use of experience. By pictures 
of human life in fact and fiction ; by history and 
biography and parable ; by the vicissitudes of 
national life narrated in history and illustrated 
by the inspired comments of prophets; by dis- 
playing the outward play of life and character, or 
by admitting us to the inmost heart-searchings of 
a Job, or a Jeremiah, or a Paul ; by all these — even 
if we leave untouched the fact that the Light of 
all Light came as an example, and is seen by 
us through * memoirs ' — Scripture works upon the 
principle that, for the edification and warning and 
guidance of men, nothing is so pregnant as men's 
experience rightly sounded and understood. 

I emphasize this significance of history, obvious 
as it is, because it not only heightens but defines 
the interest of that page which records the expe- 
rience of the generations who lived with the Lord 
Jesus, and witnessed the inauguration of the Gospel 
and the Church, to whom the thing came as new 
and offered itself upon its merits. For Christians, 
for those whose deeper thoughts, questionings, or 
hopes draw more or less towards Christ as their 
centre, that experience has, I believe, much more 
than we ordinarily realize to give and to suggest. 
In particular it has a distinct place to occupy in 
our consideration of the claim made by the Gospel 
of Christ upon ourselves and our fellow men. That 

C% 
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claim, the warrants of it, the evidence on which it 
rests, are topics on which we think and speak much, 
and ought to think more closely and searchingly 
than we do. Now the question so raised is no 
doubt a scientific question. The claim must be 
made good for us now on the best principles of 
life and knowledge which we can obtain. A past 
generation cannot settle it for us. It is no sufficient 
answer to say that men of the first century, however 
much to be revered, admitted the claim. But 
though no sufficient answer in itself, it does in 
many ways bear upon the answer : and as we try 
to determine the relation of the Gospel as a whole, 
or of any of its parts, to our own reason and 
conscience, this our personal problem may be 
cleared and illustrated to an almost indefinite 
degree, in proportion to our honesty and humility, 
by the spectacle of the first workings of the Gospel 
on the reason and conscience of our race, by careful 
observation of the ways in which it touched or 
constrained them, of the hindrances by which it 
was obstructed, of the kind of characters who 
received or rejected it That problem belongs to 
us all, for it belongs to all who have not definitively 
set aside the claims of Christ. The correspondence 
between the Gospel and the human soul must be 
seen by the inquirer if he is to surrender to the 
Gospel's claim : and for the Christian an increasing 
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perception of it is the secret of a deepening and 
more fruitful conviction. 

My object then to-day is to contribute some very 
simple thoughts towards answering the question, 
What drew men to Christ and Christianity? as 
a question of historical interest of the truest, that is, 
of the most human, vital, and lasting kind. 

A man who. New Testament in hand^ approaches 
this question may at first sight feel baffled by a 
double difficulty. First, his materials may seem 
meagre. The Gospels, for example, in their 
narrative simplicity do not as a rule pause to 
analyse motives, still less to debate and comment 
upon the fascinations and qualities of Him whom 
they present If they did, they would hardly retain 
that unrivalled and uncontrived simplicity which is 
to us the ever fresh and unassailable evidence of 
their truth. And then of the materials which we 
have, he may think that a good deal has but slight 
interest for us. There is an abundance of that kind 
of reception of Christ which has no significance for 
us except the warning g^ven by its fickleness. 
There was, perhaps, an Oriental readiness to swarm 
after any striking claimant of a mission from God ; 
there was the tremulous expectancy of a Messiah ; 
above all there was the immense impression pro- 
duced by the mighty works, viewed simply as 
wonders, or even as sources of advantage : ' Ye seek 
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Me, . • . because ye did eat of the loaves, and were 
filled/ * His fame went throughout all Syria : and 
they brought unto Him all sick people . . . and 
there followed Him great multitudes.' But these 
difficulties will not be lasting, and they have their 
use. The simple but vivid brevity of the notices 
will compel from us the thought necessary to 
interpret them: and in pressing past the excited 
and thronging multitudes to see how hearts were 
truly won, we shall be saved from fancying that 
the main and central strength of the Gospel then 
lay in anything but what it lies in now. 

I. Among the causes of that strength we shall be 
both right and reverent if we assign a chief place 
to what, in other cases, we call personal influence, 
or the ascendency of character. At the outset 
there is record of it unusually expressed : ' Jesus 
increased ... in favour with . . . man.' With His 
ministry this became a more definite attraction. 
The bidding to John and James, to Andrew and 
Peter, to Philip, to Matthew, to leave all and follow 
Him implies for its success a strong spell of 
personal influence, to which the eager, impulsive 
offers to follow Him whithersoever He went bear 
a voluntary witness. Other things look the same 
way. *As He spake, a certain woman of the 
company lifted up her voice, and said unto Him, 
Blessed is the womb that bare Thee, and the paps 
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which Thou hast sucked' The same attraction, in 
deeper or more lasting form, chained Mary to His 
feet, and prompted that devotion of the women 
ministering to Him, which has for us the special 
and touching interest that it outlasted the fidelity 
even of His disciples, was faithful unto death, and 
haunted round His tomb. When the woman that 
was a sinner was drawn and emboldened to come 
near and anoint His feet under the eyes of the 
Pharisee's guests, we may be sure that her magnet 
was Himself. Elsewhere this personal charm is 
defined more exactly by its true nature as the 
beauty of goodness : * Good Master ! ' or * We know 
that Thou art true, and teachest the way of God 
in truth, neither carest Thou for any: for Thou 
r^ardest not the person of men.' It agrees with 
this that the Apostles, immediately after He had 
left them, could speak of Him naturally to a 
popular audience as the 'Holy One' and 'the 
Just' The lowly Master had Himself appealed 
to it, * Which of you convinceth Me of sin ? ' 

That such a power should shine brighter for 
those who had eyes to see amidst the patience and 
heroism of His last hours was what we should 
expect, and what we find. We see a vague and 
awed sense of it in Pilate ; we find an almost or 
quite supernatural manifestation of it, when those 
who were sent to seize Him, at His mere aspect 
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went backwards and fell to the ground ; its melting 
power turns Peter to remembrance and tears; a 
quiet observation of some hours compels from the 
centurion the confession, * Certainly this was a 
righteous man, the Son of God/ But far above 
all, as it seems to me, and surely in no other 
conceivable way to be explained, is the extra- 
ordinary subjection of the Thief on the Cross to 
the royal all^iance of One who seemed a dying 
and defeated man. * This Man hath done nothing 
amiss'; the words we feel express, as words do, 
but the edge and outside of a heart-filling con- 
viction, whose intensity is measured by the faith 
which it prompted, 'Lord, remember me when 
Thou comest into Thy kingdom.' 

Yet again this power of the Lord's character 
ended not with His life : to have been subject to it 
was a prime element of qualification for the aposto- 
late ; and it finds its full and mature expression, as 
all our deepest and greatest experiences do, when re- 
flection had displayed and realized its nature : and 
after the lapse of years the disciple records, ' We 
beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only Begotten 
of the Father,' a Manhood so pure and lovely as to 
show itself for the mirror and shrine of God. 

It would be possible to exhibit the attraction 
which was supreme in the Master as possessed and 
exercised in a measure by the disciples who carried 
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His Name and message abroad, and as having 
found a new and powerful embodiment in the 
collective life of those societies which bore His 
Name, and were inspired by His Spirit. They, 
like Him, had at their outset * favour with all the 
people.* From them 'sounded out the Word of 
the Lord.' They 'shone as lights in the world.' 
We assign, then, the power of character as a first 
source of the power of the Gospel. 

a. From the personal influence of a preacher 
we turn naturally to the influence of His message. 
The intimacy of connexion between the two, 
always close, is ever closer as he who speaks is 
great and the subjects of which he speaks touch 
the deeper things of life and character. It was to 
the two combined in Jesus Christ that witness was 
borne by those who said^ ' We have heard Him 
ourselves, and know that this is indeed the Christ,' 
or again, ' To whom shall we go ? Thou hast the 
words of everlasting life.' In Him the word and 
the character were not only harmonious : they 
were one in their effect. And in analysing the 
power of the Gospel, we can hardly omit one char- 
acteristic both of Christ and of His message which 
opened to them the hearts of men. In both there 
was that mysterious authority, that imperial quality, 
which belongs to pure goodness, to the divine in 
man : which is compatible with, or is increased by, 
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perfect holiness and even a retiring and unobtrusive 
character. ' He shall not strive, nor cry ; neither 
shall any man hear His voice in the streets': 
that quiet command which is parodied by the self- 
assertion or the despotic utterance of the false 
prophety which is as undistinguishable in descrip- 
tions from its counterfeits as it is impossible to 
be confounded with them by any moderately 
clear-sighted and candid witness. In one form or 
another we are met by this quiet imperiousness 
of truth and goodness, which can no more appeal 
to anything else than the light can prove itself to 
be bright, if we do not see it to be so. It is part of 
our probation to try whether we wince and rebel at 
its touch, or submit with instinctive confidence and 
brave humility to its scrutiny and its guidance. 

But I would rather emphasize another point yet 
more important. Surely nothing was more unique 
alike in Christ and His teaching than the truth, 
adequacy, and tenderness of His treatment of sin. 
It might have been right to speak first of this, 
since our Lord Himself put it first : the Gospel was 
opened by the proclamation ' Repent ye.' And 
afterwards wherever it was preached it came with 
the same cry, * Repent ye.' It beg^, that is, with 
a direct and frank address to the evil, and the 
weary, burthened, despairing sense of evil, in men's 
hearts : ' Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
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heavy laden, and I will give you rest' And then 
the manner of its address and the secret of its 
power lay in this — that it combined what men saw 
no way to combining. It went beyond them in 
the perfect purity of its standard and ideal, and 
therefore in the complete, the searching, the un- 
compromising detection and condemnation of sin ; 
but then it spoke words of tenderness, of hope, and 
of love. So Christ was felt to be purely and even 
awfully holy, and yet above all loving and ap- 
proachable. As certainly as anything which is not 
explicitly recorded, if indeed it be not the true 
meaning of the record, was it this double power 
which drew to Him the woman that was a sinner. 
And His Gospel kept His power because it faith- 
fully reflected His attitude in this respect. In 
every epistle of Apostles, in every word of their 
preaching, and in the convictions of the believers, 
there appears that intense and vivid conception of 
the contrast between good and evil, which almost 
invented for itself a new vocabulary in such words 
as ' sin ' and ' holiness ' ; and yet therewith an 
absence of all despair, because love has created 
hope, and holiness is revealed as mercy, the 
inexorable as the Redeemer. The power of this 
characteristic in the Gospel is evinced by some of 
those phenomena which are at first sight startling. 
It explains why it made most way among the 
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least promising classes. 'The publicans and the 
harlots go into the kingdom of God before you.' 
Their sins had the merit — if the phrase may be 
used — of being unquestionable, of defying the 
sophistries of self-deceit, at least as such sophistry 
then stood ; they could not deny their sin, or, we 
may be sure, its misery. The inaccessible were 
those who were not spontaneously conscious of any 
plague in their own hearts, or even able to per- 
ceive it when suggested. ' Ye believed him not : 
but the publicans and the harlots believed him : 
and ye, when ye had seen it, repented not afterward, 
that ye might believe him.' The words refer 
primarily to John the Baptist, but in this respect 
the Lord and the Forerunner were alike. Again, 
the same reason goes far to explain why the disciples 
of the Divine Master accomplished in preaching 
and conversion so much more than Himself. What 
the gracious holiness of Christ's personal demeanour 
might convey to a woman whose heart sin had left 
tender, could be proclaimed with triumphant ex- 
plicitness by those who went forth with the Cross 
to declare, and who divined, with an instinct as 
true as it is beyond ordinary explanation, its double 
mystery of utterest righteousness and tenderest 
love. Nothing I take to be more certain than this, 
that if we could follow in detail and below the 
surface the progress made by the Gospel, we should 
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see that it depended on no single cause so much as 
on the d^[ree in which different men had the courage, 
honesty, and humility required to give clearness 
to the testimony of the conscience ; the testimony, 
single or double as you please, that man's greatest 
need (in both senses of the word) is goodness. 

3. It is sometimes alleged that the prominence 
thus given to sin is an artificial and conventional 
thing. To such a challenge Christian teaching can, 
I think, give no answer but a direct contradiction, 
and an appeal to fact, as such fact, inward and 
moral, can be interpreted by the sincere and humble- 
hearted, and by them alone. But I will end by 
pointing to one characteristic of the Gospel which 
we shall perhaps welcome with a more ready 
tmanimity, and in which we recognize beyond the 
possibility of doubt a source of its power. I mean 
the way in which Christ appealed to human instinct, 
simple, common, natural. No doubt to appeal to 
such instinct is often, at least in appearance, to 
create it. When a child is told a story of heroism, 
when rough and untaught natures are softened 
by the beauty of tenderness seen or pictured, there 
is a creation of courage or gentleness where it was 
not before. But yet when the instinct is created 
we know that it is native ; that the heart has only 
gained what is its own. Thus it is that Christ's 
teaching is on one side an epoch of unrivalled 
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creativeness in the history of human instinct, while 
yet we may truly say that He only appealed to the 
natural instincts of mankind. The parable or story 
of the Good Samaritan is a leading instance of the 
kind. His merit, we should say, consisted simply 
in the fact that he followed the natural promptings 
of humanity. But if you watch the Gospels with 
this view you will see how frequent is such an 
appeal. On a subject of gravest moment in the 
existing religious circumstances, the observance of 
the Sabbath, how startlingly simple is the test and 
the appeal, repeated more than once in somewhat 
different forms I ' What man shall there be among 
you, that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into 
a pit on the Sabbath day, will he not lay hold on it, 
and lift it out?' 'Doth not each one of you on the 
Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, and 
lead him away to watering ? ' For David's conduct 
in eating the shewbread^ for that of the disciples in 
eating the ears of corn, we feel that, similarly, 
instinct is the implied justification. In a parable 
which almost reminds us of the secular wisdom of 
the Book of Proverbs, so little does our Lord 
disengrage the deeper spiritual meaning from the 
vehicle of practical counsel which conveys it, the 
lesson of a true humility is enforced by an appeal 
to the instinct of good society against the pushing 
and obtrusive man, and in favour of the retiring 
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man who takes the lower place till he is bidden 
higher. The simple joyous delight of the children 
in the triumph of the gracious Teacher is accepted : 
' Have ye never read, Out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings thou hast perfected praise ? ' And 
elsewhere the simplicity of childhood's instincts is 
taken as the symbol of the truth-receiving nature : 
' I thank Thee, Father, because Thou hast hid these 
things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed 
them unto babes/ The unstinting enthusiasm of 
all truly directed loyalties and personal affections 
is justified against a colder and less human calcu- 
lation, when Mary's spikenard is accepted and her 
lavishness praised. Forgiveness is taught by making 
our natural indignation glow against the unforgiving 
servant. It is true that something which underlies, 
meets, reinforces the instinct, is generally not afar 
off — the lordship of the Son of Man over the 
Sabbath; the unique character of Him whom 
the children praised and for whom Mary spent ; 
the religious fact of our forgiveness by God. Still, 
we are led up to these by the road of instinct ; and 
according as the instinct is keen, as the blood stirs 
quickly or the cheek flushes readily, will be the 
response to the divine message. And in one signal 
way instinct is carried beyond itself in such sort 
as to gain thereby a double authority — when, 
I mean, it is taken as the sign by which we may 
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argue of the divine : * If ye then, being evil, know 
how to give good gfifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask Him?' 'Hear 
what the unjust judge saith. And shall not God 
avenge His own elect ? * * Joy shall be in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth.' 

I do not say that this appeal of Christ to human 
instinct, this naturalness in His Voice, was the 
thing which gave it most power: but we cannot 
mistake its force. ' Well, Master, Thou hast said 
the truth.' It was not merely the compliment of 
the professional expert to the teacher who could so 
readily meet with an answer at once original and 
Rabbinical the thru^ of a sudden question : it was 
the testimony of the man to the appeal which 
reached through his dialectic to the man's heart 
within, and drew out from it, as the keys of life, 
those two root instincts of our common nature, the 
love of God and the love of man. Certainly we 
shall be right in saying that this was one of the 
characteristics which gave the word of Christ access 
so direct and so unmistakable to ready and pre- 
pared hearts. 

Ready and prepared hearts 1 In such words 
there escapes from our lips the moral which, in 
passing over such ground as we have now traversed, 
shapes itself with increasing distinctness in our 
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hearts. For this 'wisdom which is from above' 
docs not thrust itself upon men ; it * does not strive 
nor cry, neither does any man hear its voice in the 
streets ' : but with the still small voice of which we 
know the source by the tone it speaks to the pre- 
pared heart ; the honest heart, which will not flinch 
from truth ; the eager heart, hungry and athirst 
for righteousness; the pure heart, in which no 
secretly cherished sin rebels or sophisticates against 
truth, whether it be pure by innocence, so that the 
natural impulses spring upunstunted and undimmed 
to welcome truth, or pure by penitence, when 
they are replaced by the eager instinct of the 
contrite spirit, and the deeply felt consciousness of 
need; the free heart, in which space is kept for 
something besides care or pleasure to enter, and 
there is quietness to ponder and receive it ; the 
humble heart, which hears meekly and receives 
with true affection, even though it be bidden to 
begin as a little child, that it may enter the king- 
dom, and to end as an unprofitable servant, that 
all may be of God and nothing of itself. 

The motto of the school of Christ is written by 
the Master Himself across its portal : ^ He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear.' It is meant alike for 
those who, as yet, stand outside and look up un- 
decided to go in, and for those who, perhaps with 
too easy a bearing, daily pass the door and enter. 

D 
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THE SPIRITUAL RELIGION 

DxuvERSD Whit-Sunday, Junb 5> 189a, by the Rev. C. 
Goes, Teinity College, Principal of The 

PusEY House 

CANON GORE 
I 

' They pat new wine into new bottles, ind both are preserved.'^ 
Matt. ix. 17. 

On Whit-Sunday the Christian Church keeps 
her birthday, for on this day she became what she 
essentially is, the spiritual society, the home of the 
spiritual religion — she received the Spirit. 

The ' spiritual ' religion. What is meant by this 
term ? In religious discussions among us the term 
is always being used and yet not very often defined. 
In the ordinary English mind the term ' spiritual ' 
still carries with it associations of indefiniteness. 
The * spiritual ' is supposed to be opposed to the 
'material,' and ao to an)^ing tangible, visible, 
definite : or ' spiritual ' is opposed to what is ' literal * 
in interpretation — it is metaphorical, and so again 
indefinite. 

Thus external ordinances, because they are 
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external, rules that are definite because they are 
definite, truths that are exactly stated because they 
are exactly stated, are more or less commonly 
supposed to be unspiritual and contrary to the 
character of the spiritual religion. 

Now this state of mind is in fact due to a funda- 
mental mistake which a little steady thinking ought 
to uproot. 

To consider the question as a matter of language. 
'Spiritual' in the New Testament is scarcely, in 
fact, opposed to what is material |^ visible, but only 
to what is carnal — to that in which the higher part 
of our nature is dragged at the heels of the lower. 
Thus the birth of Isaac is spiritual — ' he was bom,' 
St. Paul says, ' after the Spirit,' while the birth of 
Ishmael is carnal ' after the flesh ' ; not because the 
birth of Isaac was one whit less visible or material 
than the birth of Ishmael, but because it came 
about so as to express a spiritual and divine 
purpose, and not as the outcome of mere physical 
passion. Or, again, what is spiritual may be 
opposed to what is formal — to an act, that is, 
which is external only and has no moral meaning 
behind it. So St. Paul speaks of circumcision 
which is 'in the letter,' that is in external form 
only, and not *in the spirit,' as having nothing 
moral corresponding to it ; but, on the other hand, 
the supremely spiritual act, the act of Christ when 
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' in His eternal Spirit He offered Himself without 
spot to God/ gains its meaning through its being 
visible and enacted in the flesh, — ' it was an offering 
of the body of Jesus Christ once for all.* Once 
again, there is one passage where 'spiritually' 
means metaphorically or all^orically in the matter 
of interpretation, the passage in the Apocalypse in 
which the city is spoken of, which ' spiritually ' is 
called Sodom or Eg)^t, where it is implied that 
these sinful cities have a mystical meaning, because 
their sinfulness represented a principle wider than 
themselves. But this use of the word 'spiritually' 
is unique in the New Testament, and in itself it 
only implies that certain definite outward objects 
and incidents enshrine eternal principles. 

Positively, then, what does the New Testament 
language teach us to understand by the spiritual 
religion, as opposed to what is carnal, or formal, or 
unreal ? The central idea of the Spirit is that of life : 
the Christian Church is spiritual because in a unique 
sense she, as on this day, received the communica- 
tion of Divine Life, in its threefold form of power, 
of knowledge, and of love. 

The Spirit is power: as for the 'letter* — the 
written laws of the Old Covenant — it could effect 
nothing. It could inform the conscience or terrify 
it, but it could not strengthen the will and make it 
effective for good ; but the Spirit gave life, so that 
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the ' requirements of the law are fulfilled in us who 
walk after the Spirit/ Again, the Spirit is know- 
ledge: as for the ritual ordinances of the old law, 
they were dumb forms; they carried with them 
little information, or such information as witnessed 
to their own inadequacy, but the Spirit fulfils the 
heart of the Christian with a joyful intelligence of 
the mind and character of God, a happy insight 
into the meaning of all he is required to do. Once 
more, the Spirit is love : as for the old law, it laid 
injunctions upon men which had to be obeyed, 
simply as they were enjoined, with nothing more 
than the obedience of slaves ; but the men of the 
new covenant have received the Spirit of God, 
and, one spirit with Him, they act in conscious 
correspondence with His redemptive purpose, and 
serve in the glad co-operation of loving sons. 

Power; intelligence; love — power from God, 
intelligence of God and His purposes, love to God 
in Himself and in His creatures — these make up 
the content of spirituality. But power, intelligence, 
love, as they are represented in human beings, 
beings of body and of soul, beings linked to one 
another in outward fellowship, can be in no sort of 
opposition to the world of matter and form. So 
holy is this human flesh, this thing of matter and 
form, that the Son of God has taken it for ever 
into His own Person, and glorified it in the God- 
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head. Acts the most spiritual, then, like the 
sacrifice of Jesus, are not one whit less spiritual 
because they are external ; truth, the more spiri- 
tually it is known, is so known as to be expressed 
the more exactly; life, the more spiritual it is, 
becomes the more definite in purpose and concrete 
in result. The acceptable worship, the worship ' in 
spirit and in truth,' is as much an external worship 
as that supreme worship which the Son of Man 
offered to the Father in the sacrifice of Calvary, 
or offers still at the glory of the right hand ; but it 
is worship which enlists all the full energy of will, 
and intelligence, and love. 

The Christian Church had, very early in her 
career, an opportunity of showing that she did 
not conceive spirituality to be in any antagonism 
at all to external religion. She came out in her 
earliest history into a philosophical atmosphere 
impregnated with what is called 'dualism' — ^that 
is, the assertion of the antagonism of the fiesh and 
the spirit. Greek philosophy in its youth, in spite 
of its intense realization of the beauty of outward 
form, never succeeded in shaking off this delusion : 
upon its old age it returned with powerful rein- 
forcements and brought it into captivity. The 
reinforcements lay in that wave of Oriental in- 
fluence which in the early centuries of our era 
flooded our Western world. All the then prevalent 
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sects of Gnosticism and Manichaeism, all the forms 
of philosophical dualism, had this in common — 
they thought of evil as lying, more or less com- 
pletely, in the material world, in the flesh ; they 
thought of the material world as too low, too vile, 
to be in direct contact with God or the direct work 
of His hand ; they thought that true religion lay 
not in the consecration of material and common 
things, but in getting aloof from them and separate 
from them. To get away from the body was to 
get near to God, and the highest religious state 
was that rapt ecstasy in which the soul, having 
become unconscious of all external surroundings 
and independent of all bodily affinities, could 
contemplate God. The Church's primary and 
great conflict was with this temper of mind as 
represented in Gnosticism. There is, I believe, no 
later struggle in which her true principles emerge 
so clearly, as certainly there was none in which she 
had to struggle so hard for very life. The opposing 
principles came to the front in a fourfold theory : — 

(1) That the material world could not be directly 
the handiwork of the good God, the Father of Jesus 
Christ 

(2) That God could not actually by incarnation 
have taken into Himself the human flesh and been 
born and suflered and died. 

(3) That the Old Testament, as earthy and sense- 
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bound, could not be the work of the same God as 
the New. 

(4) That the acceptance in faith of a definite creed 
and definite ordinances and definite Scriptures 
might be good enough for the vulgar and ordinary 
Christian, but the inner circle of the perfect and 
the illuminated, the spiritual men, soared above 
those restrictions and were independent of them. 

To these positions the Christian Church in its 
different parts returned a blank negative. 

(i) The whole world, they said, material and 
spiritual, is of one creation : it b rebel wills that 
are the source of moral evil, not material nature, 
which is Grod's work, and rightly used is very 
good. 

(2) So good is material nature, that God has 
really entered into it and assumed for ever the 
human flesh. 

(3) The Old Testament is of one piece with the 
New, and is to be interpreted on that principle of 
gradual development which is a conspicuous law 
of the divine working, and by which the spiritual 
destiny of the universe gradually appears. 

(4) The outward ordinances (the fixed tradition 
and Scriptures, the ministry, sacraments, and 
discipline of the Church) are part of her essence 
and belong to her glory. You in the pagan world, 
or you who borrow the pagan principle, may have 
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one sort of religion for the intellectual and another 
for the simple. But it is the glory of our religion 
that she puts them on the same basis ; declares 
every man susceptible of spiritual perfection, and 
holds them all together from birth to death — high 
and low, rich and poor, one with another. 

Life in God, knowledge of God, communion with 
God, may be to the pagan only the ultimate goal 
of the rapt ecstatic, or the privil^e of a philosophic 
self-abstraction from the things of sense, possible to 
a very few ; we say to all men, ' Take it as the gift 
of God, made tangible and visible in common ordi- 
nances ; the submitting to be taught a creed, the 
reception of a washing of water and a laying on of 
hands, the common partaking of bread and wine — 
these are simple unostentatious acts which all are 
capable of, which all can approach. But through 
these common things of the common world our 
God, who took, and wears, our common flesh, still 
communicates His hidden essence.' 

This was her boast; and these sacramental 
principles of the Church (we are bound to note) 
antedated long the development of ritual. Elabo- 
rate ritual is to the catholic Churchman, who 
knows his principles, never more than a matter of 
variable expediency. At least, in early days a 
Christian like Tertullian was not less sacramental 
for being very puritanical. People are scandalized. 
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he sa}rs, by the simplicity of our sacraments : they 
contrast the commonness of the means with the 
greatness of the gift promised. The heathen rites, 
on the other hand, gain imposingness by pomp. 
But with us a man descends into the water^ and 
a few words are spoken, and he is washed, and 
there is no apparatus or elaboration ; and for this 
very reason it seems improbable that the gift of 
eternal life should have been conveyed. But what 
a miserable incredulity, cries TertuUian^ have we 
here, which denies to God His proper attributes — 
simplicity and power 1 

The Church, then, is the home of the spiritual 
religion because she, in special and pre-eminent 
sense, is endowed with the Spirit of Christ, the 
Spirit of power, and intelligence, and love. And 
the manifold gifts of this Spirit are distributed in 
such a way as befits the 'household of God/ in 
which men are to be 'fed with their portion of 
meat in due season.' Each stage of life has its 
special need : each special need has its appropriate 
gift, and the appropriate gift has its ordained 
channel: all is ordered and simple as befits a 
household of security and peace. The banning 
of the new life, which Christianity perpetuates from 
Christ, lies in that r^enerating act of God upon 
the soul, in which by the Holy Spirit's action it is 
united to Christ and admitted into the fellowship 
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of His holy body; and this regenerating act is 
ministered through an outward channel which is 
symbolical and also more — ^the ordinance of washing, 
— which symbolizes and also conveys the cleansing 
gift of the new life. And next to birth comes 
strengthening. The strength of the Christian, as 
also his consecration to share in the priesthood and 
royalty of Christ, lies in the inward presence of the 
Holy Ghost, and this gift of the Holy Ghost is 
commimicated since apostolic days by the laying 
on of hands. And the life imparted must be 
nourished: and again the perpetual nourishing of 
the new life out of the fullness of the Christ is 
effected through the operation of the Holy Ghost 
npon the simple symbolical elements of bread 
and wine, mingling the heavenly with the earthly 
things. 

It is by the same principle that the general 
human instinct, which is recog^nized in Christian 
marriage, has its benediction in a special ordinance 
giving definiteness and sanctity to the mutual 
engagements of man and wife. So also that 
original distinction in the Christian society of the 
pastor and the flock is emphasized by a special 
ordination which solemnly conveys in outward form 
the consecrating and empowering of the man to his 
share in the apostolic ministry; and through the 
outward form is pledged the accompaniment of the 
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inward qualifying gift. Once more, the scandalous 
sin which outrages the Christian community, or the 
secret sin which burdens the troubled and per- 
plexed conscience, has its appropriate remedy in 
the special discipline of penitence, which, first 
public and then private, at one time voluntary, at 
another compulsory, at one time occasional, at 
another normal, has ever remained a permanent 
fact of the Church tradition — an outward ceremony 
of penitence and restoration, which is accompanied 
by a spiritual and heavenly acquittal, and is a part 
of that rich storage of graces with which the Church 
encompasses our varying needs, and leads us on 
from the font where she has baptized us to the 
death-bed where she still with holy rites ushers us 
into the unseen world. The Church is the home 
of the Spirit, whose manifold gifts are ordered and 
distributed in correspondence with our advancing 
needs : as she is also the home of a definite dis- 
closure of God, who has communicated Himself to 
man, and revealed Himself in the Person of His 
Son. 

This idea of the Church, as one states it, seems 
most credible, most naturaL The strength of its 
appeal to tradition, to the earliest traditions of 
many Churches^ is undoubted. Its sanction in 
the language of the New Testament is hardly 
more open to question ; while, once again, it is in 
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conspicuous agreement with the needs of men, and 
with what one may call the principle of the Incar- 
nation: the dignity which the Incarnation gives 
to material things. But there is no idea so true 
as not to admit of being abused. And, in fact, this 
Church idea has so d^enerated at times into for- 
malism, or materialism, or tyranny, as to account 
for, if not wholly to justify, reactions — reactions 
which are one-sided. It is only so that it. could 
have come about, as, conspicuously, in our own 
country, that St. Paul's doctrine of justification 
by faith could be put into opposition to what is 
also St. Paul's own doctrine of Church and sacra- 
ments, and identified with a party of its own ; 
while it has been left to another less defined party 
to reiterate that all religion has after all no other 
end or test than the production of good living. 
What is it but a miserable and foolish one-sided- 
ness that can ever have put these truths into 
antagonism one to another 7 For St Paul's doctrine 
of justification by faith, what is it 7 It means that 
what justifies a man, or puts him into a relation 
of acceptance with God, is not anything material 
or external, like circumcision, or any methodical 
observance of a prescribed rule, such as the 
Jewish law ; but something more true to man's 
fundamental dependence upon God : it is the 
surrender of man's being into the hand of God, 
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considered as making in Christ the simple oflfer 
of His love. Wearied with his efforts to justify 
himself, wearied with his own false independence, 
man, at last, within or without the discipline of 
the Jewish law, learns to find his true peace 
in surrendering at discretion to God, and simply 
accepting the offer of His love. This is justi- 
fying faith : it establishes the right relation of 
the soul to God. But it is the beginning, not 
the end, of that relation. The man grows ' from 
faith to faith,' or (again in St. Paul's words) he 
' has access by faith into that grace wherein ' for 
the future ' he stands.' That is, the believing soul, 
whose simple surrender to God's promises has 
removed all the obstacles to his justification, is 
baptized in the 'bath of regeneration,' 'baptized 
into Christ' He receives the Spirit, he enters into 
the communion of the body and blood of Christ. 
In this new position the function of his faith is 
changed. Intellectually it dwells upon the person 
of the Redeemer and passes from faith into know- 
ledge ; morally it keeps hold of God who has appre- 
hended itj and also it becomes a perpetual corre- 
spondence with the movements of the Spirit whom 
it has received — a perpetual assimilation, mandu- 
cation, appropriation of spiritual gifts. But all 
this doctrine of faith is in no kind of antagonism 
to the doctrine of the Church and the sacraments 
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rightly understood. Everywhere life and growth 
consist in an appropriation by an organism of 
what is supplied to it from without. This holds 
good in the spiritual life. The Church is, in recent 
language, the environment of the soul. The sacra- 
ments constitute the external supply. The supply 
18 real The sacramental gifts are valid through 
the Spirit's action without any effort on our part. 
They are God's gifts simply. But their whole 
effect on us depends on the degree of assimilative 
and appropriative effort — ^the degree of faith — 
which we exercise. According to our faith is it 
done to us. This was the law of Christ's physical 
healings : the instrument of healing was the power 
of virtue which went out from His sacred person. 
But the effect in each case was dependent on the 
response of faith. Where there was no faith there 
was no healing. According to their faith it was 
done to men. Their faith it was that made them 
whole. So it is with our Lord's work of spiritual 
recreation now that He is at the right hand of 
God. The restorative power, of which His sacra- 
ments are the ordained channels, depends for its 
efficacy in each case (not for its reality, I say, but 
for its effect) on the response of faith. Nor is it that 
the gift from without is God's, and the response 
from within simply our own act. Nay I within us 
and without it is the Spirit's action. From without 
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He comes to us with gifts of grace, in all the 
organized system of His Church : He works within 
to quicken our coldness and to overcome our 
wilfuhiess, till we exhibit the free and eager 
response of a converted heart to the offer of God. 
And all the external supply of grace, and all the 
inner response of faith, is but a means to* that 
which is the only end of all religion — the renewal 
of the soul, of the whole man, into the image 
of Him who created it. Brethren, need we be for 
ever in reactions ? Let us who believe profoundly 
in the sacraments see to it that we never let them, 
so far as lies in us, be spoken of, or treated, or used 
as charms. Let us give no countenance, for instance, 
to any use of baptism such as would allow children 
to be baptized where there is no fair prospect of 
their being brought up to understand the meaning 
of their Christian vocation — a use, I believe, utterly 
contrary to fundamental Christian principles. Let 
us see to it that on our side there is no failure to 
preach the necessity of the faith which alone 
justifies, and of the converted will. Let us see to 
it that we never allow in our thoughts or our 
language any other mesLsure of ecclesiastical success 
than the promotion of holiness, the promotion of 
goodness, in the actual lives of men. Let us see 
to it we are not one-sided ; and then we may have 
better hopes of reunion among ourselves in our 
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own Church of England. For to St. Paul the three 
aspects of truth which, more or less roughly, have 
been identified with three parties In our Church, 
are not opposites but correlatives. Three times he 
states the essence of the true religion in antithesis 
to the externalism of the Judaists, and three times 
in different terms. ' Circumcision/ he cries three 
times over, Ms nothing, and uncircumcision is 
nothing, but . . . faith working by love.' Do you 
ask what is the essence of true religion viewed as 
the response of man to God ? It is operative faith. 
And again ... * the keeping of the commandments 
of God.' Do you ask what is true religion con- 
sidered in its end and fruit? It is actual con- 
formity of our lives to the divine requirements. 
But once again ... * a new creature ^.' Do you 
ask what is the essence of true religion considered 
from the side of God? It is that new creative 
act, the new creative act of grace, which in all its 
stages finds its expression in the Church and its 
instruments in the sacraments. The system of 
grace, the response of faith, the result in obedience 
— brethren, these are not opposites, they are the 
correlatives the one of the other : they are all of 
the essence of the one spiritual religion. 

But it will be said or felt — Yes, it is all very 
well: this Church theory, the doctrine of sacra- 

^ G«L T. 6 ; Ti. 15 ; i Cor. tu. 19. 
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ments, is natural and coherent enough — scriptural 
enough indeed, if you will. But if it comes seriously 
to believing it, one must ask, Is it not in too 
manifest conflict with facts? This suggestion of 
exclusive channels of grace, does it square with 
facts, with the wide and promiscuous diffusion of 
spiritual excellence as the record of history and 
the experience of life present it ? Nay I I must 
have a freer theory. Verily *the wind bloweth 
where it listeth ' — so is the movement of the free 
Spirit. 

Ah, yes ! who could deny it ? The Spirit breath- 
eth where He listeth. All life is His in nature and 
in man. There is no being which lies outside the 
action of the Eternal Word or His Spirit. Every 
movement of good in man anywhere is of His 
breathing. Everywhere, under His inspiration, 
men are seeking after God, * if haply they may 
feel after Him and find Him,' and ' in every nation 
he that feareth God and worketh righteousness,' 
feareth and worketh with the help of the Holy 
Spirit, and in Him is accepted of God. God is 
not tied to any special channels. There are no 
such things as exclusive means of grace, means of 
grace as to which one can say, ' God worketh here, 
not elsewhere.' But this, after all, is no novel 
concession. ' Deus non obligatur sacramentis suis,' 
it was said of old. In all ages thoughtful theo- 
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l<^ans of all schools have seen that truths like 
these are involved in the recognition of the father- 
hood of God, and His all-rectifying and impartial 
justice. 'But then, what is it you claim for the 
sacraments?' Just what is involved in the idea 
of • covenant/ and in the idea of * the household ' 
of God. The state of covenant carries us into 
a r^ion beyond that of dim and anxious seeking. 
It involves a clear disclosure of Himself by God, 
and, corresponding with this, clear and distinct 
bestowals and promises of grace. A household is 
a place where food and nurture is definitely and 
systematically provided. The joy of Christians is 
the joy of sons in their father's household, children 
of the covenant. This is what we claim for sacra- 
ments : not that they are exclusive channels of grace, 
so that God cannot give except by them the gifts 
of His love : but that in them only, as elements in 
His unique covenant, are definite graces pledged 
and guaranteed by the divine fidelity, so that the 
faithful Christian transcends the conditions of 
anxious inquiry and passes into the region where 
he faithfully welcomes the assured gift, and fear- 
lessly uses it as indeed given. 

And if you press the question further and ask, 
Does not your theory of the security of the 
covenant involve the conception of 'valid sacra- 
ments' — sacraments, that is, that are only valid 
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when they are celebrated by persons properly 
ordained in the due transmission of apostolical 
authority? and does not this theory leave out of 
account what is, at least in Anglo-Saxon Chris- 
tianity, an immense and solid part of the working 
force of Christianity ? — I answer, We must hold 
to this doctrine of apostolic succession as bound 
up with the validity at least of some of the sacra- 
ments. The idea of an ordained stewardship of 
divine gifts is inseparably associated both in idea 
and in history with the sacramental system. But 
what is meant by valid sacraments? The Greek 
word pifiaLos and the Latin word validus have 
a definite meaning. The opposite of secure or 
valid is not non-existent, but precarious. The fact 
that God promises to give in one way does not 
destroy His power to give in another. It were 
blasphemy, then, to deny the Spirit's action where 
we see the Spirit's fruits. It is impossible for one 
who thinks seriously to ignore or underrate the 
vast debt which English Christianity owes to Non- 
conformist bodies — to bodies which have fallen quite 
outside the action of the apostolic ministry. But 
was there not a cause? If we consider the sins, 
the scandalous n^lect and sluggishness of the 
Church, is it so very wonderful that God should 
have worked largely and freely outside the ap- 
pointed and authorized ministries? We should 
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think it blasphemy, I say, to deny the spiritual 
experience of the past or the present, even as 
presented from outside, as to the freedom of the 
divine [action. Still less could we dream of asking 
any one who is not himself a Churchman to be 
false to his own experience. But we may ask men 
to be completely true to the whole of experience. 
Now one part of experience is surely the disastrous 
present effect of our divisions. No serious Chris- 
tian can fail to desire most earnestly restored 
fellowship among Christians. Something is so very 
wrong at present that we must ask over again, and 
more and more as circumstances throw back each 
man upon first principles, What is the divinely 
intended basis or form of the Christian religion ? 
And the answer is, 'By one Spirit were we all 
baptized into one body.' The one body — you 
view it in history, you trace it back to apostolic 
days— certainly its main lineaments are through- 
out unmistakable. There have been many partial 
developments and causes of division, and local 
beliefs and changing customs and Jaws. But there 
is the one tradition of the faith in its central 
features constant and original: there are the 
apostolic Scriptures, the canon of which gradually 
takes the place of the living authority of apostolic 
teachers, as the ultimate court of Christian appeal : 
there is the system of the sacraments: there is 
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the apostolically commissioned ministry, with its 
stewardship of the gifts of truth and g^ace. These, 
as parts of the organism of the Spirit, constitute 
for the whole of the first fifteen centuries the fabric 
of Christianity. Since the Reformation it is not 
too much to say that historical inquiry in general, 
and in our own days, biblical criticism, have ren- 
dered it increasingly difficult to tear the Bible out 
of the structure of the Church, out of the org^anism 
of which it forms a part. Nor is it possible to 
find in original Christianity a * liberty of prophesy- 
ing' which left men independent of the visible 
Church: not in apostolic days, if the Acts of 
the Apostles, and the Pastoral Epistles, and St. 
Matthew's Gospel are true witnesses : not in later 
days, unless we do violence to the existing evidence 
and make of Montanism the truly conservative 
movement. 

Nay ; the more steadily we contemplate Chris- 
tianity as it comes from the hands of the Apostles, 
the more certainly we see that the spiritual religion 
is a religion which has form and body, is a religion 
made definite in outward acts, is a religion which 
has external discipline. 'New wine must be put 
into new bottles,' said our Lord. He did in fact 
turn His back upon Jewish ordinances. He did 
dbcard the old bottles. He did put His new wine 
— the wine that is still new, the wine of the living 
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Spirit — into new bottles, and both have been 
preserved. 

It is the glory of the English Church that at the 
Reformation she would not, under the pressure of 
the new movement, discard the old structure. She 
neither repudiated the new appeal, nor discarded the 
old claims. She made mistakes, no doubt. But 
in the main she approved herself a wise steward, 
bringing forth out of her treasury things new and 
old. Therefore does our Church stand in such 
a unique position of promise among the Churches 
of Christendom at the present moment. 

Now again there are new demands. The de- 
mands of new Churches in Africa and India and 
Japan : the demands of a criticism of fresh 
thoroughness upon our sacred documents : the 
demand of the new democracy upon our social 
institutions. These demands are deep, and in 
large part legitimate. They cannot be met with 
merely old answers. But when we are about to 
throw ourselves into what is new — we who know 
the serious responsibility which rests upon us as 
trustees of religion for the after time— we shall take 
a long steady look into the old ; we shall ask what 
are those elements of Christianity which through all 
changes have been hitherto permanent. Now the 
sacramental system, the visible Church, the minis- 
terial succession, these are more fundamental than 
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the colouring with which at different times our 
English aristocracy, or Tudor monarchy, or a 
mediaeval feudalism has overlaid them. They 
pass back into what one may call the constitutional 
fraternity of the early Church. There those insti- 
tutions were representative in character and fraternal 
in administration. Let them be so again. Let the 
hearts of the fathers be towards the children, and of 
the children towards the fathers. 'For by one 
Spirit were we all baptized into one body, whether 
we be Jews or Greeks, bond or free, and we were 
all given to drink of one Spirit.' 
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THE STRENGTH OF GOD 
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' Behold, God is mighty, and deipiseth not any.' — ^JoB xzxri. 5. 

This short and striking estimate of the Divine 
nature might well arrest our attention, wheresoever 
we might have found it recorded. It deepens our 
interest to find it in that marvellous poetic story of 
ancient days — the Book of Job — which sets forth 
in vivid, dramatic form those questionings and 
those mysteries which are ever old and ever new — 
the relation of suffering to sin ; the compatibility 
of divine power and goodness; the meaning of 
chastisement ; the hope of a final redemption. 

It is important, too, that we should notice the 
point in the drama at which the words occur. 
Elihu has already set out his views with some 
fulness ; but now, with a sort of serious daring, he 
announces that he has yet much to speak on God's 
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behalf — 'to fetch knowledge/ as he phrases it, 
'from afar, and to ascribe righteousness to his 
Maker/ 

You will remember how the lines of the action 
of the book reach this point. Eliphaz has fallen 
short of any satisfactory presentment of God's 
relation to man. He is a slave to rule and formula ; 
to dogma and stereotyped idea« Although he is 
not out of sympathy with his afflicted friend, his 
estimate of Job's position shows neither breadth 
nor elasticity of view. Bildad stands at a lower 
level. He is unable to rise above the most con- 
ventional ideas of the moral government of the 
world. His loftiest thought ends with the incom- 
prehensible majesty of God, and the nothingness 
of man. There was little help for Job so far, in 
the comments of his comforters. But even these 
shallow and incomplete conceptions are adequate « 
and liberal, contrasted with the narrow bigotry of 
Zophar, who can see nothing in his friend's trials 
beyond a clear proof of his wickedness and hypo- 
crisy. Here Elihu steps forward ; the reluctance 
of a young man's diffidence being overcome by the 
strength of his righteous indignation. He is dis* 
satisfied with Job's self- vindication, which seems 
to reflect dishonour upon God ; but his wrath is 
kindled against the three friends who have hitherto 
spoken, because 'they had found no answer, yet 
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had they condemned Job/ Elihu sees what the 
others had failed to note — that chastisement is not 
simply penal or vindictive ; that it has a far larger 
scope, admonitory, deterrent, disciplinary^ remedial. 
Thus, Job's affliction had been cruelly misrepre- 
sented ; but Job himself was not free from blame. 
He had failed to understand the indissoluble union 
of the justice and goodness of God ; he had not 
fully realized that His almighty power could not 
be associated with anything like neglect for the 
weakest of His creatures. ' Behold, God is mighty, 
and despiseth not any.' 

We are repelled by the thought of a being of 
vast power, using that power for no beneficent 
purpose, but in profound security of its possession 
despising the weakness of those who cannot menace 
it Tint the picture as you please, you will not 
alter the main effect. Tone it delicately — and you 
see the gods of Epicurus in their golden houses, 
smiling at the cry that comes up from the struggling 
world below them. Paint it in coarse and lurid 
colours — and you have Caliban's conception of 
Setebos, 'altogether such an one as himself; 
a being of mere reckless caprice. This is Caliban's 
idea of the use of power : — 

'Am strong myself compared to yonder crabs, 
That march now from the mountain to the sea. 
Tet twenty pass, and stone the twenty-first; 
Loving not, hating not, but jnst choosing so. 
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Or, if you desire to see a still more definite com- 
bination of power with contemptuousness, you 
might seek it among the ruins and the rock-tombs 
of Egypt^ and note the quiet scorn expressed in 
the features of gods and kings. The soul of the 
worshipper must have sunk within him, as he 
looked in the face of the deity, whose favour he 
sought, or whose vengeance he deprecated. Carven 
across the powerful breast and shoulders he would 
see the sceptre and the flail — emblems of sove- 
reignty and punishment; and on the supercilious 
brow and tranquil lips a bland look of ineffable 
indifference, that regarded with equal calmness the 
joy or the agony of his votary. Or, look at that 
royal tomb. There is a procession of captives 
rank after rank, with the halter round their necks. 
In the midst stands the gigantic form of a Rameses, 
sword in hand, serene and unruffled, while the poor 
victims pass along to slavery or death. Such 
a petty tragedy as this could never break his 
contemptuous calm! This picture seems to me 
infinitely more terrible than the most violent pre- 
sentation of fury or malevolence. Malevolence 
admits the importance of its foes ; their overthrow 
is worth the trouble of effort and struggle, of 
scheme and intrigue. But here is the exhibition 
of mere power, not startled from its even balance 
by the sense of formidable antagonism, nor thawed 
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from its icy indifference by one soft breath of 
mercy or compassion. It is indeed a mightiness 
that despiseth. 

The most splendid imagery in the Book of Job 
is employed in the setting forth of the power of 
God. The pillars of heaven tremble at His reproof 
— His lightning goeth forth, and after it a voice 
roareth — He spreadeth out the sky — He shutteth 
up the sea with doors, and layeth the foundations 
of the earth — ^the stars in their courses follow the 
guidance of His hand — He saith to the rain and 
to the snow, ' Be thou upon earth ' — with God is 
terrible majesty. And when by these fast-suc- 
ceeding pictures of the divine glory our thoughts 
have been profoundly stirred, till we seem now to 
be lifted up to the heaven above, where stands His 
throne, now to be carried down to the depth 
beneath, that is naked and open to His eyes ; and 
when we think we have reached — as the Psalmist 
says — *an end of all perfection,' we are quietly 
reminded that we are but looking at the beginning 
of the revelation, the outward skirts of the glory, 
even as it was shown to Moses, when the Lord 
passed by. ' Lo, these are parts of His ways,' cries 
Job : ' but how little a portion is heard of Him ; 
the thunder of His power who can understand?' 
Such thoughts, unsoftened or unrelieved, are crush- 
ing to human weakness. The terrible sense of 
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overwhelming power may come upon a man's soul 
even in the midst of his devotion, and force from 
his lips the bitter cry, ' Think no scorn of me, lest 
I be like them that go down to the pit ; despise 
not the work of Thine own hands.' 

In his humiliation the worshipper seems to regard 
such scorn as only natural. He deprecates it ; but 
yet it seems conceivable. 

Thus we feel that the noblest thoughts in Elihu's 
speeches are most happily summed up in the words 
chosen for our text. They express a thorough 
sense of the perfect union of power and goodness 
in the attributes of the great Judge of all the earth. 

This union is regarded throughout the Bible as 
the sure ground for man's humility and man's hope. 
We hear the announcement of it again and again 
in the prophetic books, while it sounds in a full 
harmony in the Gospels. When Christ was re- 
vealed as ' the brightness of the Father's glory and 
the express image of His person/ He taught us to 
base the very possibility of all our prayer on this 
sense of God's power and goodness. * After this 
manner therefore pray ye, *• Our Father which art 
in Heaven " * — as though He would say, ' Think of 
Him as Maker and Lord of all, dwelling in the 
light which no one can approach unto: and yet, 
come to His throne, as children come to their 
father.' 
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We cannot face the thought of power and 
majesty unless it is tempered by the assurance of 
kindness and graciousness. And so, when St. Paul 
sought for words wherewith to characterize the 
law and the commandment of God^ he was 
obliged to group his epithets together. No one 
word was broad enough to express their manifold 
qualities. 'The law is holy/ he writes, 'and the 
commandment holy, and just, and good.' The 
first of his three epithets is meant to describe the 
awful sanctity of the divine law. It was in this 
shape that it was announced to Israel, as they lay 
encamped before Sinai. Every circumstance that 
attended its promulgation was superhuman and 
terrifying — the thick darkness, the thunder-peal, 
and the voice of words which forced Moses to 
confess, * I exceedingly fear and quake.' The very 
holiness of the law kept men at a distance. But 
it was also 'just.' Here it came into immediate 
contact with human life, measuring with a righteous 
measure and judging with strict judgement ; weigh- 
ing the result of men's lives against the chances 
and opportunities that had been presented to them, 
and leaving the decision to be ratified by the echo 
of conscience. Yet both these aspects of the divine 
law appal us. Our mortal frailty sinks at the 
sight of its holiness : our sense of sinfulness finds 
little comfort in the contemplation of its justice. 
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But, says the Apostle, ' the commandment is good.' 
There is a sense of relief in this word : it has 
a sound of sympathy. We have left the beetling 
crags of Sinai for the homes of men. We seem to 
be dealing no longer with a system, but with a 
person, in whose breast a human heart is beating. 
' The commandment is good ' : it blends the exer- 
cise of mercy with that of justice : it is full of 
consideration: it is instinct with charity: it 'can 
have compassion on the ignorant, and on them that 
are out of the way.' The smallest, the weakest, 
the most fearful are drawn to it, because it is 
*good.* For this goodness is very tender. It 
keenly appreciates the rights of the least, as well 
as of the greatest. Nothing is too unimportant for 
its kindly eye ; nothing so humble as to be beneath 
the help of its gracious care. Herein is the glory 
of God's law, and of every law that is modelled 
upon the divine pattern. It is very ' mighty,' but 
it * despiseth not any.' 

The true greatness of a man's nature may some- 
times seem at first sight to be nothing more than 
the simple expression of an innate magnanimity^ 
which has grown with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength. More likely is it the grand 
result of a long struggle against his lower self; the 
victory after a steady fight against conceit and 
prejudice ; the ripe wisdom of one who has g^rasped 
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the meaning of life, and has learned why he must 
sympathize with his fellow men. But this is a 
lesson which some of us find too hard to learn, or 
too difficult to retain. Is there not a real tempta- 
tion to despise the defenceless ? Do we not touch 
with respectful caution anything that can retaliate, 
that can give sharp expression to its wounded 
feelings — whether it be man or beast? But that 
which is powerless, or which endures in silence, we 
are apt to treat with a careless freedom — I will 
not say • with cruelty,' but with something which 
savours too strongly of contempt It was to meet 
the case of such and suchlike temptation, that our 
Lord, with His gracious hands upon the children's 
heads, looked round upon the disciples who stood 
about Him, and said, * See that ye despise not one 
of these little ones.' It is as true for us as for 
them: we cannot afford to do so; not only be- 
cause of our own shortcomings, but because of our 
own shortsightedness in estimating others, and, 
above all, because of the preciousness of each in- 
dividual in the sight of that God, who is ' mighty, 
and despiseth not any.' 

When shall we learn that contemptuousness and 
greatness of soul cannot exist together ? I read in 
the legend of the Round Table, how that 

No knight of Arthur's noblest dealt in scorn. 

Such a graceless spirit was left to the treacherous 
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Vivien; or to Modred, misshapen in body and 
soul, — Modred 

With tilent smilet of slow disparagement. 

Let US look to the nobility of our knighthood, lest 
there be more of Modred in us than of Percival or 
Galahad. 

In our life in this place, amid all its generous 
impulses, in spite of its happy freedom, there is too 
often a spirit of scorn abroad which chills and kills 
much that ought to live and thrive. I am not 
thinking for the moment of the nil admirari farce, 
the language and attitude of professional cynicism, 
which I have seen sometimes affected by those 
whose profound conviction of the hoUowness of life 
and the folly of enthusiasm comes from the wide 
and varied experience of some twenty years. This 
is not much more important than a trick of de- 
meanour, or a weak attempt to give dignity to 
a peevish phase of vanity. But I am thinking of 
a more serious temptation. Do we never see in 
this University the tendency of the young to de- 
spise the older for their conservatism, their caution, 
their slowness ; while the older are not free from 
the temptation to think lightly of the young, be- 
cause youth seems to them to suggest crudeness, 
haste, ignorance ? Such feelings are on the high- 
road to contempt, and when contempt has once 
been reached, farewell to all sympathy 1 farewell 
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to the last possibility of happy, confident inter- 
course! 

Cannot we who are older, and you who are 
younger, have the wisdom to see that there is no 
hard and fast line between us, across which we are 
expected to look askance at one another ? If the 
younger have much to learn from the experience 
and guidance of the older, the older, in their turn, 
owe an infinite debt to the eagerness, the bright- 
ness, the openheartedness of those who are young. 
The failure to recognize this happy interdependence 
breeds only too surely that want of trust which 
may harden into antagonism or freeze into scorn. 
Yet I would gladly teach you, young men, a lesson 
of contempt, if you will undertake to reserve it for 
the right objects. Keep it for that vapid idleness 
which is only busy in the effort to kill time. Keep 
it for the empty extravagance which tries to 
achieve popularity, or notoriety, by expensive 
luxury and swaggering insolence. Keep it for the 
selfishness which holds nothing sacred that can 
minister to its pleasure. Keep it for the irreverence 
which ignores purity and sneers at holiness. With 
the keen cold steel of your severe contempt you 
may thus cut down not a few of the worst foes 
that threaten the manliness and the dignity of your 
life in this place. But can you say that our con- 
tempt is commonly reserved for these sins and 
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follies, which really deserve it? Too often we 
grant them a very easy tolerance, or encourage them 
by a sneaking admiration, while we keep our scorn 
for a simplicity which may be far purer and better 
than our more varied experience; and for a 
modesty which may be infinitely more dignified 
than our own assurance and self-complacency. 
Contempt is a terrible weapon, only to be used 
advisedly, earnestly, and with a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. But I pray you to think how often 
in our social intercourse we cut and slash with it 
in utter recklessness. Can I not find easily enough 
some careless man, whom I might gravely remind 
of what he has done in the thoughtlessness of his 
soul? *You have visited with your contempt,' 
I might say, *the poverty of one who has been 
more faithful over his few things than you have 
been over your many chances and fine oppor- 
tunities. You have used it to ridicule failure, 
which has been far nobler than your lightly won 
success. You have used it to make sport of those 
scruples and misgivings and perplexities, which you 
cannot understand because you have not thought it 
worth your while to fight your way to convictions. 
You have employed it to wound the tender con- 
science, which to your coarser view appears to be 
morbid.' Yet ' God is mighty, and despiseth not 
any.' How will our life show in the light of that 
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great divine example ? We are said to be drawing 
nearer day by day to Socialism. Make it your 
resolve to bring that prophecy to a happy fulfil- 
ment, if by Socialism you mean an appreciation of 
every man's value and indefeasible rights, and his 
place in the great brotherhood of humanity. If 
you live up to that spirit, and fight against all 
temptations to be false to it, you may make the 
Apostle's words your own, and say, *We know 
that we have passed from death unto life, because 
we love the brethren/ 

Lastly, let me call to your notice how the acknow- 
ledgement that God * despiseth not any ' rings the 
knell of many false and flattering beliefs. It 
demolishes the hope of escaping judgement on the 
ground of personal insignificance. It disposes of 
the possibility of passing muster as one of 'the 
indistinguishable many.' 

The grand fact that God 'despiseth not any' 
delivers the anxious and oppressed from the fear 
of being neglected, or forgotten, or passed over, in 
the movement of a great system that cannot pause 
to take account of the units with which it works- 
careful of the type, but careless of the single life. 
In our knowledge of God's nature the dread of 
individual effacement disappears. However humble, 
however weak, however poor, each one stands clear 
and distinct before God, the object of His fatherly 
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regard; each with his own part defined and de- 
tailed in the redeemii^ love of Christ And he 
who would seek to make Ught of the strictness of 
God's assessment finds something here to waken 
him to serious thought If the voice of temptation 
whispers to him that God's regard for the world 
b, after all, a distant one, and His interest in it 
general rather than particular : if it suggests to him 
that he may lightly sin, may coolly renounce his 
Christian allegiance, may complacently throw in 
his lot with a world which knows not God — then 
let the sobering recollection rise within him that 
* God is mighty, and despiseth not any.' Mighty 
to espy, to detect, to sentence, to punish : too just 
to despise or to ignore the unfaithfulness or dis- 
loyalty of the least of all His servants. The prayer 
of an honest man, whose genuine desire is that he 
may know himself as clearly as God knows him, 
might well be thrown into those words of sincerity 
and devotion, which we all are familiar with, but 
which only the man who is in earnest can dare to 
use — * Try me, O God, and seek the ground of my 
heart ; prove me and examine my thoughts ; look 
well if there be any way of wickedness in me, and 
lead me in the way everlasting.' 
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GOD'S MERCY AND TRUTH 

Delivered Sunday, October 31, 1897, by the Rev. H. C. 

BSECHING, BaLLIOL COLLEGE, ReCTOR OF YaTTENDON. 

CHAPLAIN OF LINCOLN'S INN 

' All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth.* — Ps. xxv. 10. 
' I have not kept back Thy loving mercy and truth from the great 
congregation.*— Ps. xl. 10. 

* Mercy and Truth ' — they are familiar words ; 
and just because of their familiarity I venture to 
ask you to consider them once again. They come 
over and over again in Psalm after Psalm, so that 
we are sure the combination is not accidental. * The 
greatness of Thy mercy reacheth unto the heavens, 
and Thy truth unto the clouds.' * God shall send 
forth His mercy and truth : my soul is among 
lions.' 

Why * ntercy and trutA ' ? Why these especially 
among all the attributes of God ? And why such 
insistence ? Surely the youngest of us knows so much 
about God. Yes, because the greatest and tnoat 
invaluable discoveries, though made often after long 
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years of struggle and failure, are just those that 
soonest pass into commonplace. And such a 
discovery was this. The Jewish prophets, search- 
ing through all the shifting appearances of human 
life for some expression behind it of a permanent 
will — some law that would embrace all the pheno- 
mena, — fixed upon this category oi mercy znA truth 
as the sufficient term under which to comprise all 
the manifold variety of their experience. It was 
a splendid triumph of inspired induction, and more 
fruitful of consequence to the world than the most 
famous generalizations of Newton and Laplace. 
' All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth.' 
So it lies for all time, the elementary law of 
theology. 

For what does it mean ? It means of course, first 
of all, that God's nature is mercy, and that to this 
nature He is consistent, true to Himself; but it 
means also, and more especially, that in His 
merciful dealings with us He has respect to the 
truth of our nature. What this truth is we learn 
on the first page of Genesis: 'God said, Let us 
make man.' Let us make man — there is mercy, 
infinite loving-kindness ; but ' in our image ' — there 
is at once something more than mercy ; there is an 
ideal set up, a standard, a type for the race. And 
if you will ponder the history of man since, as the 
great Hebrews have written it for us in the Bible, 
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you will see that the whole secret of its course 
is but, on the one hand, the persistency with which 
the God of truth has kept before men's eyes His 
original creative purpose, has refused to abate one 
jot of His lofty ideal for mankind, has never been 
content with any degree of human attainment as 
being high enough for creatures, but has continually 
called us upward and onward by the mouths of His 
prophets since the world began, nearer and nearer 
to the goal — His own image; and then, side by 
side with this, the no less marvellous persistence of 
His mercy^ with which He has helped forward this 
purpose, has found means to make it not impossible, 
has retrieved our falls, has forgiven failure, has 
striven with want of interest, has pacified murmur- 
ings, and healed backslidings, and strengthened 
feeble hands and feeble knees, — has, in fact, * beset 
us behind and before ' with blessings and sorrows, 
shame and grace, hopes and fears, 'fine nets and 
stratagems to catch us in,' if by any means He 
could compel the obstinate sheep to come into the 
fold, if by any means He could constrain the 
callous clay to bear His impress. This then was 
the Jews' philosophy of history : as they looked 
upon the long procession of centuries winding out of 
* the dark backward of time,* they were persuaded 
that it was indeed a process leading to some 
goal ; that the blessings were not merely comforts 
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bestowed by some Baal sun-god in a generous 
mood, but were 'means of g^ce/ helps on the 
way, encouragements, tokens of affection. And 
similarly they were persuaded that the calamities 
they experienced, ' the sword and the famine, and 
the noi^me beast and the pestilence' were not 
capricious or vindictive, but were judgements^ or 
warnings^ sent with the same constant and merciful 
purpose 'that they might set their hope in God.' 
*When He slew them, they sought Him, and turned 
them early and inquired after God. And they 
remembered that God was their strength, and that 
the high God was their Redeemer.* And so they 
summed up their conviction that * All the paths of 
the Lord were mercy* and aUihe, paths of the Lord 
were truth ; and between the mercy and the truth 
they could not separate. 

For us, brethren, this profound intuition of the 
Hebrew prophets into the divine character and 
purpose has been confirmed and almost superseded 
by the evidence given in Jesus Christ our Lord. 
* We saw His glory,' says St. John, * and we bare 
witness of it: it was the glory as of the only 
b^otten of the Father, full of grace and truth.* 
We knew Him to be divine because of this * mercy 
and truth,' which is a note of the divine nature. 
See, for a moment, how this was so. 

I. Look at the ideal that Christ proposed to 
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mankind. Is it not the old creation promise that 
man should be conformed tp God's image ? Christ 
is Himself the ' express image ' of God, and nothing 
short of that image will satisfy Him in us. The 
applauded righteousness of scribes and Pharisees 
will not do; nay, the righteousness of Moses 
himself will not do ; the standard must go higher — 
•Be ye perfect, like your Father in heaven.' Is 
not this voice of Christ the voice of the God of 
Truth, the God who intends us to fulfil the true 
end of our creation, and to be made like unto Him? 
Yes, and the voice of the God of Mercy too ; for 
He makes it possible for us to strive after this 
perfection by His * Come unto Me ; learn of Me.' 

2. Or start from the other side. Contemplate 
the miracles of mercy. Follow the crowd as they 
throng the Wonder-worker and cry, ' He hath done 
all things well.' Merciful indeed He is, but there 
is a note about Him that seems more than mere 
compassion. It is plain that this mercy of Christ 
aimed at something beyond making the people 
comfortable. How often were the miracles of 
healing at the same time miracles of conversion 1 
* Behold, thou art made whole,' He said to the 
impotent man; *sin no more^ lest a worse thing 
happen unto thee.' Nay, it is recorded that when 
a paralytic was brought to Him, He ministered at 
once to his spirit, and only healed the body to 
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prove that He had healed the soul. Here too, 
then, in the miracles we see that the grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ is plainly divine grace, is mercy 
and truth, is that love of God which is bent upon 
creating His own image in us. 

But again, you will recollect that it was this 
very forgiveness of sins which to the righteous of 
the time seemed to argue insensibility, as though 
our Lord were being falsely merciful — ministering 
mercy at the expense of morality. He disregarded, 
for example, the excommunication of the publicans. 
And the charge is sometimes repeated still. What 
shall we say ? How can we test Christ's mercy to 
men's souls to see if it be that true mercy which 
considers the end? The true test must be its 
effect on character. What was the outcome? 
Have we any record ? The story of Zaccheus may 
suffice. Here was a man who had grown rich 
upon plunder, and our Lord deigned to sup with 
him. Did such condescension seem to Zaccheus a 
sign of insensibility? Surely never had any but 
divine mercy, which is also truth, such converting 
results. * Zaccheus stood forth and said, Lord, the 
half of my goods I give to the poor, and if I have 
done wrong to any man, I will restore fourfold.' 

Similarly we might make our appeal to Christ's 
teaching, to His simple parables, or His para- 
doxical epigrams, and show how their glorious 
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web is woven of the same two strands. For the 
occasion let that one word suffice, in which more 
than any other He summed up for us His revelation 
of the Creator — I mean the word Father. No word 
will 80 well bring home to us the essential nature 
of the divine mercy and truth; for it makes its 
appeal to our own experience of human fatherhood, 
treating it as a shadow of the divine. ' If ye, being 
evil, know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren» how much more shall your Father, which is in 
heaven?' Well, do we not speak of true love, meaning 
by that a love which regards the true interest of the 
loved ones; which does not spoil them, frustrate 
them of their ideal, dwarf their spiritual stature, 
stop their progress to perfection ? And so, drawing 
analogy from this familiar experience, Christians 
are bold to include under the single notion of 
God's fatherhood many apparently inconsistent 
experiences of their lives: their experience of 
God's watchful providence, and yet no less of their 
permitted independence; His trial of their faith, 
and again His help in the trial ; His granting and 
refusing of petitions ; His zeal for righteousness 
and the forgiveness of sins ; His forgiving and yet 
punishing: and may we not add His revelation 
of both hell and heaven in the world to come ? 
Does not that question, so often handled, of the 
possibility in the nature of God of eternal punish- 
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ment find its solution, not in any balancing of 
God's mercy against His truth, as though these 
were opposite qualities, but in the thought that 
whatever is appointed in a world where ' God is all 
in all ' must be both ' mercy and truth,' i.e. what is 
best for every soul? The fires of hell cannot be 
anything else but the still-soliciting fires of God's 
true mercy striving as ever to mould the heart of 
man into His image. But can the heart of man 
become so hardened as eternally to resist God's 
influences? Is it possible? Is it credible? Oh, if 
to-day any soul hear God's voice, let it not by 
resisting yet once more increase the evidence for 
the eternal possibility! 

Brethren, it is of supreme importance to the 
reality of our Christian life that we should refuse 
to separate between these divine attributes oi mercy 
and truth \ that we should not say simply *God 
loves us,' without drawing out the implicit truth, 
' and wishes us to be like Himself.' And the true 
test of our theolc^^ is worship ; because the spirit 
of worship includes and reconciles the spirit of love 
and the spirit of holy fear, which are our creaturely 
recognition of the divine mercy and truth. Do not 
say such loving fear is unevangelical. There is, of 
course, a parody of it which is unchristian, a fear 
which has torment, an abject cringing which uses 
words of love to propitiate, and would welcome no 
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gospel with such transport as the news that the 
tyrant was dead — the spirit which our great religious 
poet has drawn out in his study of Caliban : 

Lo, Ueth flat and loveth Setebot ! 

We have not received the spirit of slaves ; we have 
received the spirit of sonship, which appeals to God 
as Father. The love of true sonship cannot exclude 
awe and reverence, and worship, which is the ex- 
pression of these. Christ Himself, says the Apostle, 
was heard for His godly fear. Let us compare our 
sonship with His sonship ; let us especially note 
whether, like His, our fih'al piety expresses itself in 
prayer. There can be no true love of any sort 
without reverence, least of all filial love. Plato 
noted it for a sign of degeneration in a state when 
the love of children was held to dispense with fear : 
it is no less a sign of degeneration in a Church. It 
will be clear then, that it is not enough for Christians 
to acknowledge God, unless the God they acknow- 
ledge be the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
God of mercy and truth. The present age is 
witnessing a growing revival of mysticism; and 
m}rsticism, with all its advantages, has this one 
serious danger, that it is apt to be too vague about 
the nature and attributes of the God with whom it 
seeks communion. Many of you have, I doubt not, 
read the beautiful and inspiring book of the Belgian 
mystic, which he calls Le Trisar des Humbles ; no 
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one, I should hope, could read that book without 
being in many ways the better for it. We stand 
deeply in need of such prophets to remind us that 
* the world is charged with the grandeur of God/ and 
that every place may be a house of God to the man 
who will but live in it with open eyes. But when, 
side by side with this, we read, ' What God that is 
indeed on the heights but must smile at our gravest 
faults as we smile at the puppies on the hearthrug ? * 
then it behoves us to remember that we are not 
only the creatures of God, but His children, made 
in His image, and growing into His likeness, and 
that the amiable smile of mercy which is careless of 
truth must be even further from His lips than it is 
from the best fathers whom we know. 

Our second text reminds us that not only have 
we to acknowledge God's mercy and truth, we 
have to display it in relation to our fellows ; 'not to 
keep it back from the congregation.' If our work 
be to manifest God's glory, there must meet in it 
God's mercy and truth. Now, how easy it is to be 
content, according to our disposition, with a mercy 
that is not His mercy, or a truth that is not Hia 
truth 1 

Consider, for example, those great typical 
Christian actions of forgiveness and judgement. 
What a poor parody they too often are of their 
divine originals I For forgiveness, easy toleration 
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or disdainful pity ; for judgement, wrath, clamour, 
and evil speaking. Whereas every act of Christian 
forgiveness or of Christian judgement implies the 
other, eacA implies both a standard of r^hteousness 
and a love of mercy. If we forgive anything, or if 
we condemn anything, it can only be in the person 
of Christ, by sharing both His hatred of sin and 
His love for the sinner. 

Or again, look at that question of veracity and 
compliment which, slight as it may appear, fills 
our social lives. To some it is easy to be out- 
spoken, to say just what they think regardless of 
what feelings they wound ; to others it is as easy to 
say pleasant things which hurt no susceptibilities. 
Neither temper can boast itself over the other 
because each is a natural instinct, not a spiritual 
quality. To become spiritual each must take from 
the other what it lacks. And soj if we are apt 
to give our criticisms without mercy, let us take to 
heart St. Paul's maxim, ^speaking the truth in 
lave'; if, on the other hand, we find it only too 
easy to be gracious, let us remember that other 
great word of his : * Let your speech be always with 
grace, seasoned with salt* 

Or, there is the question of almsgiving. If our 
mercy to the poor is to be true mercy, it must 
never be separated from a consideration of their 
high welfare. This cuts at the root of all careless 
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giving : it forbids us to act upon mere sentiment ; 
sentiment may be better for us than insensibility, 
but it may do more harm. The priest in our 
Lord*s parable, and the Levite, who stands for the 
religious layman, are certainly not our examples in 
charity; but neither would the Samaritan have 
been, if he had omitted to pour in the oil and wine 
which the special case demanded, and had passed 
on with an easy conscience after administering the 
two pence. 

Finally, we must bring under the same divine 
law our conduct to ourselves. It is perhaps matter 
for regret that the framers of our Church Catechism 
have ignored the * Duty to oneself/ which formed 
a division of the old Catechism of Dean Colet, 
on which ours was largely based. Perhaps they 
thought the fact of there being such a duty needed 
no insistence: 'No man,' says the Apostle, ever 
'hated his own flesh'; but just because self-love 
is instinctive it needs to be reflected upon in order 
to be qualified. May I to the younger of my 
hearers say a word about pleasure ? What should 
be our rule about this mercy to ourselves ? Shall it 
not be still the same divine rule — ^that the mercy 
must be mixed with truth? It must r^ard the 
true end of our nature, and be such as to minister 
to our efficiency. Any apparent mercy which 
impedes our true welfare, which spoils instead of 
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refreshing, must be wrong. On the other hand, 
any pleasure within our means which recreates us 
when we are weary, and leaves us happier than 
it found us, must be right. It was a fine answer of 
a saint — I think St Bonaventura — ^to the meddler 
who was shocked to find him playing chess, and 
asked what he would do if he knew the world 
would end to-morrow — ^'I should go on playing 
chess.' 

And then a word in conclusion as to the difficulty 
which is sometimes expressed about reconciling 
the conflicting claims of these two duties to our- 
selves and our neighbour. The Scripture precept 
is, 'Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself ^ i.e. 
thou shalt make it thine endeavour that thy neigh- 
bour may be as happy as thou. It does not say, 
*Why are you happy?' but, *Why are they un- 
happy?' and so it implies a wish and an effort 
to give our less fortunate neighbours the oppor- 
timity of sharing in the things that have proved 
a means of true happiness to ourselves. A Christian 
will say, ' I must first of all help these others to 
claim their privil^es in the kingdom of Christ ; 
and secondly, i must help to make possible for 
them the sweet dignity of a Christian home.' And 
no Christian, whose conscience is once roused, can 
any longer be happy in his church or in his home, 
unless he is doing his best to share these blessings 
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with those that need them. I would venture to 
press this consideration on those who are still 
happy with the spontaneous happiness of youth, 
especially those, if there be any here, who have 
recently made for themselves homes. We all 
remember a picture by a popular artist of a young 
man leading out of church his bride, while at the 
door sits a lazar in his rags holding up the crucifix. 
The young man is startled, and the joy seems to 
die out of the wedding bells. Why ? What is the 
appeal of those outstretched arms? Is it that a 
man has no right to live happily with the wife that 
he loves, because other men are widowed? Is it 
that a young man may not rejoice in his youth, 
because others are aged? Surely these things — 
youth and wedded love — are gifts of God, as the 
Preacher understood long ago ; but he saw also 
that for their use God will bring us into judgement. 
And the judgement will be this, as we can see from 
the Gospel : ' Knowing delight, did you share it ? 
What joy radiated from your happy dwelling on 
the homeless homes ? What crumbs fell from your 
full table into starving mouths? To what sick 
chambers did you bring the welcome light of your 
countenance?' What will you say? — that you were 
still living in an ideal world — in a Paradise ; that it 
was enough for you as yet to make each other 
happy? that your reading was still in Canticles 
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and had not yeX reached to the Prophets ? To say 
so is to outrage the name of love and the name 
of joy in which you plead. Make them both true, 
your love true, your joy true, by casting out selfish- 
ness, and you will make them divine and therefore 
eternal. 
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THE PERMANENCE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 

Delivbrbd Sunday, Novbicbbr 25, 1883, by the Rev. C. 
Gore, Trinity College, Principal op The 

PusEY House. 

CANON GORE 

' The faith . . . oooe for all delivered.'— St. Jude 3. 

The claim of Christianity to be a catholic or 
universal religion admits of a great variety of 
applications. It has, indeed, an application to the 
individual life, where it vindicates its power to in- 
terpret and redeem its every faculty and every stage 
of growth. But, confining ourselves now to the 
application of this claim to mankind in general, we 
find that it is threefold : — 

The Christian faith claims catholicity as r^[ards 
classes of society : ' there is neither bond nor free, 
neither male nor female.' 

It claims catholicity as r^;ards the nations 
of the earth: ^ there is neither Greek nor Jew, 
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circumcision nor undrcumcision, barbarian nor 
Sc)rthian.' 

Finally, it claims catholicity as regards the ages 
of the world: it proclaims a Christ 'the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever,' a * faith once for 
all delivered ' ; and of a progress which would 
abandon this once given creed, it says through St. 
John's lips^ ' He that goeth forwardy andabidethnot 
in the doctrine of Christ, hath not God : he that 
abideth in the doctrine, the same hath both the 
Father and the Son ' (a John 9). 

It was necessarily by the two first aspects of its 
claim that the Christian Church challenged observa- 
tion in the early ages. The pagan world, Oriental 
Hellenic and Roman, was thoroughly familiarized 
with the idea of a superstitious religion of the 
vulgar, necessarily a thing apart from the philo- 
sophy of the educated ; nor does it seem that the 
remarkable revival of pagan supematuralism, which 
accompanied the spread of Christianity, had done 
anything material towards breaking down this 
division of society into two worlds of superstition 
and enlightenment And thus indeed a new thing 
had been done in the earth when the Christian apolo- 
gist can announce the first fulfilment, in a spiritual 
religion made popular, of the Church's catholic 
claim : ' our every Christian artisan has found God, 
and shows Him to you, and assigns to God, in fact, 
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all that is desired in Him, though Plato declares 
that the maker of the universe can neither easily be 
found out, nor, when found out, spoken of to all men.' 

It seemed no less ridiculous to the ancient 
world in general, in spite of the speculative ideas 
of a few later philosophers which remained wholly 
remote from realization, to aspire after a religion 
of all races. ^ Each statel the Roman said, ^has 
its own religion^ we have ours' Indeed it was 
the natural conclusion from experience that there 
could be no universal religion ; and thus no less 
markedly than in the fellowship of classes in the 
Christian brotherhood, was evidence given of a new 
spiritual force working in the world by that fellow- 
ship of races in the unity of the faith^ of which the 
Christians, even in early years, were able to boast 
so large a realization. 

Christianity within her first three centuries went 
far to vindicate the first two aspects of her catho- 
licity. Below distinctions of class and race she 
claimed to find and, in fact, stirred into conscious- 
ness the * general heart' of humankind, in which 
humanity is one — common in its sympathies, com- 
mon in its wants, in its sense of sin, in its capacity 
for fellowship with God; and in this region 
she found it true that there is neither male nor 
female, Jew nor Greek, barbarian nor Sc}^thian, 
bond nor free. 
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We are familiar with the idea of a religion uniting 
classes and uniting races ; so familiar that it is at 
times an efTort to us to realize how contrary to the 
expectations of common sense the pretensions of 
Christianity seemed when they were first heard. 
Not but what we need to take care that we pre- 
serve in this respect the treasure we have been 
given. Christianity has been able to be (so far 
as she has yet realized her ideal) universal, because 
she has been content to be embodied in a visible 
society, to appeal to simple historical facts, to have 
a clear doctrine to teach, and to use material means, 
appealing to the eye and ear of all, to symbolize 
and mediate the spiritual realities. And we may 
depend upon it, that the temper of Gnosticism, in 
the nineteenth century as much as the second, 
which would substitute idea for fact, or forget that 
it is of the essence of Christianity * to assert the 
harmony of the flesh and of the spirit,' will always 
end in restoring the old division between the re- 
ligions of the superstitious and the cultivated ; or, 
worse still, in robbing the uneducated of their 
religion altogether. Nor can it be said that we in 
England have never needed the warning that we 
must miss the richness of our Christian heritage if 
we go too far in nationalizing religion. We believe 
in a catholic Church. 

But, on the whole, it is not so much these aspects 
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of the catholic claim of Christianity which challenge 
criticism to-day, as that in virtue of which she 
claims the heritage of all the ages. Of course, 
a real believer in Christianity cannot be doubtful 
about the finality of his religion. A real belief 
at any moment in Christ as the incarnate Son of 
God, crucified and risen, involves us in a belief in 
the perpetuity of our creed ; its perpetuity is 
involved in the conception of what it is. 'The 
Word made flesh' must be sl final revelation. 

But while a person yet falls short of a personal 
faith in Christ, such as secures that *he shall not be 
afraid of any evil tidings, for his heart standeth 
fast and believeth in the Lord,' while the * smoking 
flax' of a strug^lii^ faith still needs stirring into 
the clear flame, it is very possible, judging from 
external signs, for a person to be visited with 
a shrinking dread lest Christianity should be ' de- 
caying and waxing old,' and be ' ready to vanish 
away.' It was a stupid infidelity, such a person 
will be disposed to say, which denied its enormous 
merits in the past ; but the greatest things in the 
world may do their work and wear out, may ' have 
their day and cease to be ' ; and may not Chris- 
tianity, at least in the objective embodied form in 
which you speak of it, be one of these things? 
We do not say it is disproved^ but is it not shaken ? 
Have not science and criticism a little discredited 
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its old assertions? Is it not somewhat timorous 
and apologetic, and may not another fifty years of 
freethinking be too much for its hold on reasonable 
minds as an exclusive and supernatural revelation ? 

There are, no doubt, many persons not disposed 
to unbelief who yet need reassurance on this matter 
of the permanence of Christianity, who need to 
be reassured that it is reasonable to believe in an 
unchanging revelation in a changing world; in a 
world too where we no longer reckon change as 
a mark of weakness, but of which we have come 
to feel it true that, within humanity and without^ 
the very law and condition of life is change by 
development, evolution of one form of things out 
of another. How is it that in the middle of 
a changing world we can believe in an unchanging 
creed? 

Let us, then, with God's blessing, endeavour as 
far as we may in the compass of what remains of 
a single sermon, to reassure ourselves that prima 
facie we need not fear to be doing anything un- 
reasonable in putting our faith in the permanence 
of the Christian creed. 

But we must first guard ourselves by explain- 
ing with what necessary limitations we claim this 
permanence. If we are wise, then, we shall surely 
not involve our faith in the permanence of the 
Christian system in a denial or a minimizing of the 
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reality or depth of the political and intellectual 
changes that we are going through, or try to satisfy 
ourselves that the now prevalent unsettlement of 
intellectual convictions is a mere arbitrary fit of 
unbelief. No, we are indeed going through an 
epoch of very searching and radical change in 
politics and thought, and in any such epoch we 
must anticipate that to a certain extent the current 
Christian teaching, the ^actual Christian Church, 
will 'suffer loss.' 

Indeed, for a religion not to be deeply moved 
by current changes in political and intellectual life 
would imply that it stood in no close and vital 
connexion with these departments of human 
interest. 

There is then a deep political change going on 
around us, and if our Christianity has largely 
linked itself to 'an old order which changeth, 
yielding place to new/ the readjustment of relations 
of Christianity to society must involve consider- 
able uneasiness and great searchings of heart, and 
difficult reassertions of forgotten first principles. 
And we are living through an intellectual change, 
how deep, how all-pervading, we are bound to 
recognize. The broad idea of evolution has arisen 
and occupied, like an all-penetrating atmosphere, 
the minds of men, accompanied with an infinitely 
higher and subtler criticism than has been known 
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before : and this broad conception of evolution 
finding exemplification in every department of 
nature, coupled with this new and vigorous criticism 
for its handmaid, has produced an intellectual 
advance, the magnitude of which it is very difficult 
to estimate, but the reality and importance of 
which it is impossible to doubt in the spheres, 
especially of science, literary criticism, and 
history. 

Well, then, this intellectual advance could not 
(we must recognize) have failed to produce a dis- 
turbing effect upon, if not the body, then the 
clothing, of a revelation which claims to interpret 
nature in its relation to God, and to be chronicled 
ia a literature, and to be related in history. Chris* 
tianity (all Christians would surely admit in prin- 
ciple) has to interpret nature in relation to God 
in every stage of natural knowledge, but is not 
intended in any way to anticipate the result of 
natural investigation. This being so, we shall 
not be surprised to find that in epochs where 
science has been more or less stationary, there has 
been an inevitable tendency over-closely to identify 
the knowledge which is based on investigation, and 
is transitional, with the spiritual interpretation 
which is communicated and permanent, and the 
severance of the two and the readjustment of the 
interpretation to the new knowledge of the pro- 
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cesses of nature must have produced some measure 
of confusion and disint^ration. 

Or, to take one other example of the kind of 
effect which a g^eat intellectual transition inevitably 
produces on Christian doctrine, we have only to 
consider how Revelation, in its g^radual develop* 
ment through the imperfect stages of the Old 
Testament, is mediated in a history and in a 
historical literature. The historical literature is 
inspired^ but, if it remains a historical literature^ 
it must be affected by any new laws which are 
found to govern universally the development of 
literature. If, for example, it became a known 
law in the evolution of literature that antecedently 
to the stage when it is either history or poetry or 
philosophy, there is a stage when it is neither, 
or all in the germ, ' a stage of literature,' to quote 
the words of Mr. Grote, in reference to the his- 
tory of Greece, ' which is the common root of all 
the different ramifications into which the mental 
activity of the race subsequently diverge ; con- 
taining, as it were, the preface and germ of the 
positive history, philosophy, theology,' and poetry 
'which we afterwards trace each in its separate 
development' — if there be such a stage, from 
which (whatever we call it) we must, as Mr. Grote 
remarks, entirely dissociate all idea of 'fraud,' 
this new conception of literature as a whole must 
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affect our conception of Jewish literature, which 
18 inspired; and we who have recognized that 
history and poetry and philosophy are capable of 
inspiration in different ways, shall not be long in 
seeing that there is no difficulty in conceiving the 
earlier stage to be inspired too. The change will 
not lie in the doctrine of inspiration^ but in the 
conception of the historical literature which is to 
be inspired, and there need be no more ultimate 
danger of our confusing the one stage with the 
other in the Bible than of our confusing the two 
stages in the literature of Greece. But the process 
by which we adapt the new conception of historical 
evolution to the old doctrine of inspiration must 
be attended with some mental disturbance^ and, 
in contemplating this certainty, what must reassure 
us is surely the broad fact that Christianity has 
passed through such changes before, and passed 
through them in substance intact. For it is a 
great comfort to observe that there has been in 
the received Christianity of every age an element 
not destined to be perpetual^ just in that margin 
where the Revelation which is unchanging links 
on to the environment which is changing. Part of 
this latter is taken up and confused with what has 
adopted it. And so we remark that in transitional 
epochs Christianity is found to have lost something 
of what was commonly believed to be of the faith. 
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Now if this meant that the deposit of the Christian 
faith has had something taken from it by each 
intellectual advance, so that the creed believed by 
Christians who can think has become smaller and 
smaller in each successive age, that would be just 
what her enemies would want — ^but it does not 
mean this. There is a Christian creed in God 
Triune, in Christ, the Son of Grod Incarnate, in the 
Spirit perpetuating His presence in a visible society, 
in the order of a ministry and the significance of 
sacraments, in probation here and in judgement 
to come ; and this creed is as a historic fact what 
has been held ubique^ semper^ ab omnibus in Chris- 
tendom, if that maxim be interpreted with the 
limitation which common sense suggests. There 
is a historic creed in a historic Church, and it has 
been permanent, and the successive ages of change 
have not diminished that deposit, though they have 
generally shown the Church that over and above 
her creed she was teaching something which was 
not her own. 

But the falling away of what was an alien ac- 
cretion, or a mistaken explanation, from the body of 
Christian truth has not invalidated its Intimate 
fabric. It surely confirms our belief in the essential 
coherence of a body of truth to find that it can 
harbour and then throw off misconceptions without 
ultimate harm. 
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For example, there was a theory about the 
atonement, held almost universally in ancient 
times, with more or less emphasis, which repre- 
sents Christ's death as a ransom paid for our 
redemption to the tyrant who held us bound — 
Satan. The price of our redemption was paid to 
Satan. When Abelard repudiated this traditional 
view, St. Bernard in no measured language con- 
demned him as guilty of an audacious impiety. 
In process of time this attempted explanation of 
a truth (for it was no more) fell away, and has 
been forgotten except as a matter of archaeology. 
But the rejection of the misconception of the 
atonement^ however ingrained by long custom in 
the Church's system, did not invalidate the tenure 
upon men's minds of the truth. 

Is not this fact suggestive? Does it not teach 
us that misconceptions may gather round an element 
of the Christian creed, that they may be rudely 
assailed, and defended with an unwise persistency 
by even the greatest teachers, and finally fall 
away without any disastrous effect to the faith of 
the Church ? 

We then shall not be surprised if we find 
an age of intellectual change, like the present, 
involving on the part of the Christian teacher 
a change of front in the outer territory of 
Christian teaching, as if that gave us any reason 

H 
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to fear that the body of Christian truth were 
wanting in permanence. 

So then it remains for ns to ask what are our 
primary, positive reasons — such as spring from the 
broad facts which meet us on the forefront of 
history and human nature — for believing in the 
permanence of our Christian creed? 

I. First, surely, we may gather reassurance from 
the past history of Christianity. Not only has 
her power so largely shown to realize the first two 
aspects of her catholicity to which allusion was 
made — ^to find a human nature to appeal to which 
is one and the same beneath all distinctions of 
race and class — not only has her power already 
shown here given real earnest of her power to 
realize the rest of her promise, but, besides this, 
as a matter of fact, she has already in the past 
shown a marvellous power so to get down to the 
permanent roots of human life, as to pass in sub- 
stance unchanged through the greatest possible 
crises and most radical epochs of change in human 
history. 

It is not indeed the success of Christianity in any 
particular age which ought so much to excite our 
astonishment as her persistence — ^her persistence in 
spite of weakness which has more than once or 
twice seemed almost greater than to admit of 
recovery. The Christian Church spread at the 
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first under remarkable conditions in the Roman 
Empire. As we look back we can see how much 
there was then in the temper and conditions of 
society which favoured her success. The unity of 
the empire — ^the facilities afforded by the preva- 
lence of one or two languages over all the civilized 
world — the general tendency to organize associa- 
tions and guilds — the revival of supematuralist 
beliefs which belongs to the second and third 
centuries — the religrious tone of the later Greek 
philosophy — these are among the many elements 
in society which favoured her spread. But in the 
West at least all these elements of social organiza- 
tion collapsed. Exactly in proportion as we prove 
that Christianity had every reason for spreading 
in the first three centuries do we increase the 
surprise we ought to feel at her power manifested 
to subsist through the stupendous series of social 
convulsions and upheavals which link the modem 
to the ancient world. In proportion as she was 
suited to the old, she would have been unsuited 
to the new. Exactly as much as we reduce the 
impression made on us by the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, we increase the impression made by her 
continuity. That she alone of all Roman organiza- 
tions passed unchanged through the great transition, 
indicates that she alone had a basis in human life 
which reached down below what is transitory and 

U 2 
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belongs to one state of society, into that underlying 
humanity which makes all ages one. 

2. Again, Christianity, which has passed un- 
scathed in substance through a great number of 
these transitions, and like God's good steward 
again and again has 'brought forth out of her 
treasury things new and old,' is passing now through 
another conflict Should we not And reassurance 
in the fact that the panics with which the faith 
of our own generation has been assailed are storms 
which the ship of Christian faith is already show- 
ing signs that she can weather. For example, 
it cannot be denied that the horror with which, 
not wisely perhaps, but certainly not unnaturally, 
new conceptions of evolution in nature were at 
first regarded by theologians and Christian teachers 
is passing away, and they at least are declaring 
on all sides and in all good faith that they do not 
And their frankest acceptance at all inconsistent 
with a Christian belief: or to take another example; 
if we look back and recall the panic which followed 
the publication of the book called Supernatural 
Religion^ and the tone in which the press spoke 
of the result of that book, must we not admit that 
anticipations adverse to the power of Christianity 
to substantiate the claims of its Gospels as historical 
documents have not been realized, and that any 
one who has followed the controversy with care 
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will come to see that the Gospels now are in 
a much stronger evidential position than they were 
before? 

3. Again, if we are tempted to take an ovier-ideal 
view of development as the law of the world, and 
to fear that Christianity by the very fact that it 
claims finality proves its falsity, is there anything 
more reassuring than to consider carefully die 
broad fact that Christian morality has, as a matter 
of history, vindicated its claim in this respect. A 
morality — an ideal of human life, individual and 
social — promulgated in Syria 1800 years ago, pro- 
claimed in its completeness by a few, mostly not 
highly educated men, of Jewish birth and training, 
within the limit of a few years — this ideal has 
remained through the ages, and almost nobody 
seriously claims to find it deficient. A Christian 
student readsj shall we say, St. Augustine. He 
finds there an illustration drawn from a superseded 
natural science : he is quite ready to laugh at it : 
he finds the Bible interpreted by a criticism which 
he cannot but regard as imperfect, and he does 
not scruple to demand a better: but he finds 
a wealth of moral and spiritual truth, a depth of 
spiritual insight, a knowledge of the human soul, 
a power of applying to it the remedies of Christian 
truth, which cannot be superseded. The master 
of spiritual lore in the fourth century is a master 
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Still. What does this broad difference between 
spheres of human knowledge mean? It means 
that while science and criticism have developed, 
moral and spiritual truth have, in the same sense, 
not. That Christian morality, with its perfect 
synthesis of complete self-sacrifice with complete 
self-realization, of individuality with fellowship, of 
fear with love, of faith with wisdom — ^almost no- 
body in moral seriousness claims to criticize it 
At any rate those who do appeal very little to 
our consciences and better reason. But, then, what 
a vast admission is here. It means that moralify 
has, under circumstances when such a fact was 
not at all to be expected, vindicated its finality; 
each successive generation has but to go back 
and drink its fill afresh from that unexhaustible 
source of a moral ideal which is catholic 

4. And if we are convinced of this, if we are 
convinced that in this moral and spiritual sphere 
of human life an ideal promulgated 1800 years 
ago in an eastern country has shown eveiy sign 
of being universal and final, if we are convinced 
that the law of evolution has here something which 
in actual experience limits its application, then it 
seems no great step to ask a person to admit that 
this finality shall be attributed, not to the life merely 
in ideal and effect, but to what St Paul calls the 
' mould ' of Christian teaching which fashions the 
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life. For just as surely as in the lapse of years 
we identify the Mahommedan character with the 
Mahommedan creed, and in the creed recognize 
the condition of the character^ just so surely we 
must recognize the whole organism of the historic 
Christian system as the condition of the Christian 
morality. Any view of human life over a long 
reach (and we must always recognize that it is 
only in the long reaches of human life that its 
logical aspect emerges : human nature taken in a 
latitudinal section is a mass of inconsistencies, and 
men are constantly seen clinging to the results of 
abandoned convictions ; but it is unfailingly logical 
in the long run) — any view then of human life 
over a long reach identifies Christian morality with 
Christian motives, and Christian motives run up 
at once to supernatural facts, to the personal im- 
mortality of the soul, to the love of a personal 
God, to the Incarnation of the Son of God. Study 
a really Christian life, the life of any one whom 
from a moral and spiritual point of view you would 
number among the truly great, the saints of history : 
how indissolubly linked are the actual virtues of 
such a man to motives which involve the super- 
natural world and the Christian creed. Is there 
any consideration in the world which can call itself 
scientific which would justify us in supposing that 
a life consciously and confessedly moulded by a 
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body of truths can go on existing without those 
truths? Is it not contradicting all principles of 
science to imagine that a changed environment 
of truth will not produce a changed product ? The 
prayerful temper must excite our admiration, but 
is it not inconceivable that the prayerful temper 
can be developed except on the basis of a belief 
in a personal God to whom we can have personal 
and open access? The temper of penitence we 
know to be one of the most absolute essentials of 
spiritual progress. But the temper of penitence is 
the simple product of a belief at once in the per- 
sonal holiness and personal love of God, a belief 
which can become conviction only in the revelation 
of Christ. 

Yes! depend upon it, there is no reason why 
Christian morality should be capable of being 
permanent, except because the spiritual and moral 
faculties and wants of man are permanent: and 
these permanent wants and faculties of man it is 
Christianity — that is, the body of Christian truth 
revealed in Christ — which alone has had in historical 
experience the power to evoke into consciousness, 
to satisfy, to develop, to actualize into the living 
beauty of a Christian life at peace with self, with 
God, with man. 

Well then, to conclude, it would seem that we 
may ask a person who is impressed with these 
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reassuring aspects of Christian history — with this 
permanence of Christian morality in indissoluble 
fellowship with Christian truth — to take up an 
attitude somewhat of this kind toward the world 
of intellect and spirit. He will regard himself as 
belonging to humanity, not in one department of 
human activity only. In that department of human 
life which is gradually enriched by inquiry and 
research he will no doubt be zealous to accept 
every development of legitimate knowledge, as 
each in its turn secures its position. He will not 
fail to recognize as his own the achievement of 
humanity in its intellectual progress in science, 
history, and criticism. So he will be the child of 
his age. But he will recognize in himself a fellow- 
ship — may I not say a prior and a deeper fellowship? 
— with humanity in that other area in which she 
must recognize a closer and a more unchanging 
fellowship with past ages ; aye, an abiding depen- 
dence upon a voice once spoken, an ideal once 
given, a life once lived. He has a conscience, 
a faculty of prayer, a capacity of communion with 
God, a sense of sin, a need of spiritual light, a 
desire of inward peace, and in that he has these, 
he is one with the humanity of all ages in that 
respect in which Christianity alone has really 
claimed, and made good its claim, to interpret, to 
foster, to develop, to secure man's nature. Thus 
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he will see two worlds opening before him, the 
world of developing knowledge, and the world of 
spiritual life and spiritual truth; and in those 
deepest, silentest strongholds of man's spiritual 
being, in which we swear the great oaths which 
mould and fashion our life, he will pledge himself, 
as on the one hand to fear no light of intellect 
and love the darkness nowhere, so on the other 
to be utterly true to the light of his spiritual being. 
And if he recognizes the authority of intellectual 
humanity in the one sphere, he will recognize the 
authority of spiritual humanity in the other. But 
there is something prior to authority: It is the 
consciousness of self; it is the obligation to be 
true to oneself. If in times past men have claimed 
of theological authority that it must not contradict 
or override a man's own conscience, we need now 
to make the same claim in the interest of religion. 
A man has got a right to ask authority from a 
humanity lai^er than his own narrow life, to explain 
to him what falls outside his own experience—to 
anticipate and then to interpret his own experience; 
but no authority, ecclesiastical or scientific, can 
override our own consciousness. My own con- 
science, my own capacity for praj^, my own need 
of God, this is the inalienable witness of God 
within me, and I abrogate the prerogative of 
personal life, and the obligation of personal re- 
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sponsibility, if I allow an authority outside my- 
self to explain away my own consciousness. 
Whether the testimony of conscience involves a 
divine claim on my life: whether it has not the 
absolute supremacy in the hierarchy of my faculties : 
whether I have not a capadty for prayer, which 
involves a capacity for communion with God, 
which nothing but a knowledge of God can satisfy: 
whether I do not need the constant thought of 
judgement, aye, of an eternal judgement, to stir 
my sluggish spiritual energies, to enlarge my horizon 
of vision and make it seem worth while to carry 
on the fundamental, subtle, ceaseless struggle against 
sin within — these are questions which I must solve 
for myself. I have got no more business to go 
to the scientific world to explain away in this 
respect the verdict of my own consciousness, than 
I have got to get a board of theologians to explain 
away the conclusions of science. In this spiritual 
department of my life, then, I will cultivate my 
fellowship with humanity at its best, and its most 
unchanging. I will cultivate that department of 
my life in which rich and poor. Englishman and 
African, the nineteenth century and the first, can 
meet and be one. I will enroll myself in that great 
movement of a redeemed humanity, which in every 
age has confessed its sin, and purified its motives 
by self-discipline, and rejoiced in the friendship of 
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God — that great movement which in every age has 
had within itself the same consciousness of spiritual 
triumph, and utters the secret of its triumph in 
the same unchanging wordsj 'This is the victory 
that overcometh the world, even our faith ! Who 
is he that overcometh the world but he that be- 
lieveth that Jesus is the Son of God ! ' I will dare 
to believe that if I will develop my spirituality 
by those instruments which the experience of ages 
has proved and not found wanting, and my intel- 
lectual capacities by the best modem lights, I shall 
not find that they will arrive at any dualism. 
I shall not find that my intellect need make me 
afraid of my soul or my spirit. I shall not find 
that I need be the less an Englishman of my own 
age, because I will have an entire and unbroken 
fellowship with nineteen centuries of Christian 
experience. What can one man do for another 
in such a matter except speak what he has heard, 
and testify what he hath seen? One man may 
speak to another, and say that he has tried to 
believe in intellectual progress and the unchanging 
Church and Creed, and he has never found them 
come into anything else than final harmony. 

So it may be: so please God it will be with 
us. So shall we realize ever more and more how 
much of human life there is that is permanent 
and unchanging, and^ we shall contemplate the 
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permanence of the Creed of Christendom, because 
we know that ' deep in the general heart ' of human 
land — that human kind which all the world over 
suffers and endures, and sins and knows it has 
sinned, and cries out for God — 

' Deep in the general heart of man ' 
Its 'power sonriTefl.* 



VII 
NOVELTY 

Delivered Sunday, October 15, 1893, by the Rev. 
Canon Ainger, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

MASTER OF THE TEMPLE 

' And they took him, and brought him onto Areopagni, taying, 
May we know what this new doctrine, whereof thoa speakest, is ? 
For thou bringest certain strange things to our ears: we would 
know therefore what these things mean. (For all the Athenians 
and strangers which were there spent their time in nothing else, but 
either to tell or to hear some new thing.)' — Acts xvii. 19-ai. 

St. Paul was at Athens; ' his spirit stirred within 
him,' as St Luke tells us^ because from all he saw 
and all he heard, he became aware that the whole 
population was steeped in the very spirit and 
atmosphere of idolatry. It was the variety of this 
idolatry, rather than its depth, that impressed him. 
It was the prodigality of the forms in which it 
shaped itself, the multiplicity of deities it produced, 
that seems to have moved his wonder and com- 
passion. The famous speech that followed at 
once shows this. The Apostle takes as his text 
the very circumstance of this multiformity of re- 
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ligion. Every possible god or goddess, having 
a name, had also a Mocal habitation' in the 
Pantheon of the Greek nation ; and not only that, 
but an instance had come under his notice in which 
a deity without a name (the ' Unknown God ') had 
been honoured or propitiated by an altar. 

Remembering this, we shall better understand 
how Paul first impressed the people when he came 
to them preaching 'Jesus and the Resurrection.' 
Reading the narrative of what happened, we might 
at first gather that he was exposed to ridicule 
or opposition, because he came bringing yet one 
more new deity for the people to adopt. We 
need not inquire whether or not the popular ear, 
catching hold of the word *kvi(rratns (Resurrec- 
tion), imagined it to be the name of some foreign 
goddess. Possibly it was so. But we are only 
concerned for the moment as to whether Paul was 
more welcome, and was heard with more interest, 
because he came with something new, or if the 
reverse was the case. We must not be led astray 
by that contemptuous epithet which the Epicurean 
and Stoic philosophers applied to him, ' What will 
this babbler say ? ' The Apostle was not addressed 
thus disparagingly because he brought something 
new, but because he brought a religion or a philo- 
sophy which evidently ran counter to those of the 
Stoics and Epicureans. The leader of one school 
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of philosophy perhaps naturally thinks of the leader 
of a rival school ^s^ pritnd facie^ a babbler. More- 
over, 'babbler,' though it is disrespectful enough, 
does not quite convey the precise kind of disrespect 
implied in the original. The Greek word means 
' a picker up of seeds/ a metaphor derived presum- 
ably from the habits of birds. How naturally it 
would pass, in the mouths of a witty and imaginative 
people, into an epithet for those who run to and 
fro, picking up the last new theory on whatever 
subject — ^the last new system of the physical uni- 
verse, the last new philosophy of mind — swallowing 
it without digesting it, and then running off to the 
next plant where fresh seeds are likely to be found 
— tliis does not need to be dwelt on. The Stoic 
and Epicurean philosophers were perhaps merely 
illustrating that peculiarity in the Athenians which 
St. Luke parenthetically records — ^the quality of 
'novelty-hunting,' spending their time in nothing 
else * but either to tell or to hear some new thing.' 
'What will this babbler say?' means only, *Oh! 
here is another new religion — another new philo- 
sophy — another new cosmogony — already plentiful 
as olives.' I do not think that they meant to 
express any opinion of St. Paul's new doctrine 
of ' Jesus and the Resurrection ' on its own merits. 
They had perhaps heard half a dozen entirely new 
explanations of the universe that week^ and were 
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little in the humour to entertain a seventh. But 
remember, it was the holders and teachers of rival 
philosophies who said this. They were the minority. 
Those who were not themselves pledged to main- 
tain any particular philosophies did not think the 
worse of St. Paul because his teaching appeared 
to be a novelty, but rather the better. It is their 
love of novelty that St. Luke evidently had noted, 
and wished to insist upon. * May we know what 
this new doctrine, whereof thou speakest, is ? Thou 
bringest certain strange things to our ears — we 
would know therefore what these things mean.' 
There is no reason to suppose that these invitations 
were contemptuous or sarcastic in their intention. 
With large sections of the world the love of novelty 
grows with what it feeds on. We know it is so, 
and the historian of the Acts of the Apostles saw 
it too— otherwise 'spent their time in nothing else' 
would savour of exaggeration. The love of novelty 
may grow upon men and women like the love for 
any other kind of stimulants. And this analogy 
is closer than it may seem. The attraction of 
novelty is a stimulant, and it is not a food, and 
therefore it is dangerous to try to live upon it. 
The constant pursuit of novelty enfeebles the 
intellectual faculties in the end. Superficiality, 
fickleness, levity — these are well-established signs 
of the complaint. The inducements to know all 

I 
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that is going on in the world, all the fresh thoughts 
that men are thinking, come with peculiar force 
in these days, as they seem to have come to the 
educated populace of Athens. How many must 
there not be who reach the end of their mortal 
existence with an enormous stock of information 
as to what men have suggested as to the meaning 
of life ; possessed, even to the last, with the latest 
intelligence on this head ; and die at last no nearer 
to determining which of these men guessed most 
cleverly, which of all that was newest approximated 
most to the truest 1 

The Apostle, in response to this challenge, adopted 
as his text, or at least as the starting-point for his 
address, the * altar to the Unknown God.* Yet one 
cannot but think that there was strongly present 
to his mind that quality in his audience which his 
biographer laid such stress upon, and of which we 
have been speaking. The passion for novelty had 
just before shown itself in the questions addressed 
to him. The eagerness to hear him was due largely 
to this love of novelty. The bulk of those who 
crowded round him were keen to hear of some new 
Deity who might befriend them or their city; or 
some new philosophy of life that might clear up 
those mysteries which, in spite of all men's thoughts 
and studies, still baffled their research. And we 
seem to recognize all through Paul's speech the 
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absorbing sense he felt^ and wished others to 
receive, that the only *new* doctrine or philosophy 
that is any good to men is a very old one — ^that 
which has been from the beginning. His opening 
words, you will remember, are these : ' As I passed 
by, and beheld your devotions, I found an altar 
with this inscription, "To the Unknown God"; 
whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, Him declare 
I unto you. God, that made the world, and all 
thills therein, seeing that He is Lord of heaven 
and earth, dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands: neither is worshipped with men's hands, 
as though He needed any thing, seeing He giveth 
to all life, and breath, and all things; and hath 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath determined 
the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
their habitation : that they should seek the Lord, 
if haply they might feel after Him, and find Him, 
though He be not far from every one of us. For 
in Him we live, and move, and have our being; 
as certain also of your own poets have said, "^ For 
we are also His offspring." * The essential thought 
running through these eloquent words is not the 
•making known' to the hearers the deity whom 
they had worshipped as * unknown.' It lies rather 
in the decisive answer to those who were ever 
crying out for something new, that the only satisfac- 

I % 
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lion for the heart of the creature must come from 
something, or some one, who is not new, but is 
from the beginning, is now, and shall be for all 
time. The first mention of Paul's gospel for the 
Athenian listener strikes this note: 'God that 
made the world.' He goes back to the very be- 
ginning and origin of things — to something very 
old indeed. In one respect the skilful orator was 
making a most felicitous appeal to the sympathies 
of his audience — cosmogonies, theories of atoms, 
and the like, were favourite speculations of their 
philosophers. They, too, had an interest — an un- 
dying one — in how things came into existence, 
how a universe was moulded out of chaos into 
order. But the notion of creation was one wholly 
strange to the Greek mind. And in one very literal 
sense the Apostle was gratifying their expectations 
and giving them something new. Something new 
at least to their intellects and imaginations ; some- 
thing not new to their hearts and consciences, 
though they had not as yet received the only true 
interpretation of the struggles and the sorrows 
that passed in those channels of communication 
between the Creator and the creature. They had 
not expected, we may be sure, this kind of oration 
from the missionary of this despised Faith. They 
had hoped for some new theories, and he had 
declared to them instead the existence of certain 
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old facts. 'The Greeks/ so the same Paul was 
to tell the Corinthians a few years later, 'the 
Greeks seek after wisdom.' The Greek mind de- 
sired new theories. * Ingenuity ' in the propounder 
of some such was the quality perhaps which the 
average lounger in that assemblage gathered on 
Mars's Hill most desiderated. And in the face 
of that demand and that expectation, how wonder- 
ful, and to us how touching, that the Apostle 
refrained even from that ingenuity (in the best 
sense of the word) he undoubtedly possessed : that 
fertility of resource, that versatility, and even that 
keen logical faculty which he wielded on so many 
other occasions — that, waiving all these resources, 
he put argument, logic, rhetoric by, and declared 
the two facts that date from the creation of the 
world and of man — the last and greatest of crea- 
tions. God made the world and all that is therein : 
He is Lord of heaven and earth : He is a Spirit^ 
worshipped not with human hands but with the 
human heart ; man is made in His image, and 
because of that, in Him we live, and move, and 
have our being. * I have no new philosophy, my 
Athenian brethren,' so in effect speaks the Hebrew 
Paul. * The things I have to proclaim may be new 
in your ears, and in the mouths of your habitual 
instructors, but they arc old as the first man — 
old as the world.' We are not told definitely — we 
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never are, nor can it be told — what was the whole 
effect of this memorable speech. When the speaker 
came to the Resurrection of the Dead, St. Luke 
tells us that 'some mocked' — and perhaps in the 
outbreak of laughter from these ' some' the orator 
bowed deprecatingly and ceased to speak. Others 
said, however, 'we will hear thee again of this 
matter' ; and one or two are mentioned by name 
as having then and there braved ridicule and 
persecution, and allied themselves with the new 
cause«« But in how many minds, hearts, and inner 
chambers of conscience, those declared facts of the 
fatherhood of God, the sonship of the creature, 
the imperative need of repentance, and the final 
conquest over death and hell — in how many these 
facts were cherished, and dwelt upon, and allowed 
to germinate and spring up and overmaster and 
recreate the will and the affections — ^who shall say? 
No one; for the greatest, the most important 
changes wrought by the teacher on the disciple 
are never known save to the disciple — and to God. 
But this we know, that whatever was wrought for 
good by that brief discourse was wrought by the 
old facts it declared, and not by any new theories 
it elaborated. For of new theories it contained 
none. 

And herein, my brethren, lies much matter for 
us to ponder and take to heart. This curiosity, 
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this eagerness for something new, is a symptom 
of every highly civilized and cultivated age. I do 
not at all wish to single out our own as proof of 
this. It is a mistake, I think, always to be de* 
tecting in ourselves the existence of diseases peculiar 
to us. We are not such a ' peculiar' people in this 
or many other respects as we flatter ourselves. 
Other peoples have been before us with most of 
our virtues and most of our failings. The curiosity 
we have been dwelling on was not confined to the 
Athenians themselves, though as citizens of the 
very focus of Greek culture — the * eye of Greece,' 
as Milton called it — they might seem most exposed 
to it. The * strangers' who were there, so St Luke 
tells us, had either caught the infection or brought 
new forms of it with them. The eagerness for 
novelty, the expectation that something 'new' 
may yet *tum up' to explain life and make it 
more Uveable, more comfortable, and the idea that 
this * something' will be elaborated out of human 
thought or research, belong to all periods and 
peoples where minds are active. The less serious 
and more fantastic forms of this hunger for novelty 
we all recognize, and confess, and laugh over. It 
is novelty, with large sections of society, that 
covers the multitude of sins. Old superstitions, 
old fashions, old impostures, old frivolities, old 
wickednesses even (shall I not say ?), we can recpg- 
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nize as such^ and pity our ancestors who were 
deluded by them. But for the new superstitions, 
the new fashions, the new impostures, the new 
frivolities, the new wickednesses— or if there is 
none quite new, then the * oldest sins the newest 
kind of ways' — do we not daily watch them lead 
captive their willing thousands and tens of thou- 
sands? Faith-healing, esoteric Buddhism, Spiri- 
tualism — the last new Pretender of the last new 
pretence — any teacher whose words and professions 
are novel or whose manner has the charm of 
unconventionality. Novelty, novelty, novelty! is 
the clamour of enormous crowds — and crowds not 
at all from the quarters where we might naturally 
look for them. The love of novelty is found not 
only in the mob— the mobile^ whose very name 
declares that incident of fickleness; not only in 
the superstitious herd to whom every alleged voice 
from the supernatural world is equally interesting. 
We are often startled at the rapidity with which 
a new doctrine on any subject, human or divine, is 
seized upon and adopted. The theory that some 
great classic of our literature was not written by 
its alleged author; the theory that the Anglo- 
Saxon race is the survival of the lost Jewish tribes 
— these are but familiar specimens of madnesses 
that from time to time absorb whole sects, with 
strangeness as the really one entrancing element 
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in them that makes them live a week, their antece- 
dent improbability the one charm that makes the 
untrained victim suppose them probable. These 
we can most of us smile at and be sorry for ; but 
we must not let our wholesome pity lull to sleep 
that necessary caution against being ourselves led 
astray by the idol in some other form. It is not 
against ignoble forms of the love of 'telling or 
hearing some new thing' that we may have to be 
on our guard, but against noble forms — forms noble, 
at least, in their aim and intention — animated by 
the eager desire to learn something truer and 
sounder than we seem yet to have attained about 
the mysteries of life and death, about the relations 
of our fleeting existence to the infinities and im- 
mensities about us. It may not be the uneducated 
taste for paradox that is at work within us here. 
It may be something less unworthy of creatures 
having intellects, but it may be also something 
still misleading to creatures having souls: for it 
may be leading us away from the old facts, in our 
eager pursuit after the new theories. There still 
lingers, among other last infirmities of noble minds, 
the idea that, if we are to get emancipated from 
old bondages, it will be by some substitute for 
lessons drawn from the old facts — some substitute 
yet to be discovered — for which the world stands 
patiently listening. There still lingers in many 
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breasts the fallacy that one thing is less likely 
to be true because it is old ; that something dse 
is more likely to be true because it is new. Is it 
not the case, I ask you, that more of the time of 
seekers after truth (as they verily believe them* 
selves to be) is spent in sifting new theories than 
in dwelling upon these old facts? We examine 
new views and theologies and philosophies^ aad 
listen to new expounders of moral science and the 
philosophy of consciousness ; when all the while 
the teachers that St. Paul, at least, knew we needed 
—the facts of consciousness — are put away from 
us as obsolete. For when asked for his new deities, 
his new doctrine, his new philosophy, he pointed 
to a first cause : a Father of His children, a con* 
viction of sin, the need of repentance, the victory 
over death. These things were not new. It is 
characteristic of St. Paul's method, it is charac- 
teristic of the Gospel he was charged with, that 
they were not new. He preaches them boldly, 
as being coeval with man. We preach the same 
things, no other, to congregations still. The casual 
listener hears the old doctrines, clothed perhaps 
in the same old words, and he is impatient ; and 
if he is flippant as well, he. goes his way muttering 
something about their being 'as old as Adanu' 
My brethren, let us welcome the familiar adage. 
If these things are worth hearing, worth examining, 
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worth building our lives upon, it is because they 
are as old as Adam, and for no other reason. 
St Paul preached these things to the Athenians 
because they were old. Notice with what sublime 
confidence he submits these few sayings to his 
critical and supercilious audience, not as theories, 
but as facts, and as facts which their consciousness 
would not allow them to gainsay. He calls in 
their own poet to confirm him in this — *We are 
abo His offspring ' — the fatherhood of God. Un- 
like the theory»monger, the snapper-up of undigested 
symptoms, to whom the Epicurean likened him, 
he will not throw them a few new ideas to take 
home and wrangle over in a debating club. He 
gives them first tliose old, old facts which in the 
secret chambers of many a conscience had sug- 
gested so many wonderings and awakened so 
many hopes and fears since the first dawnings of 
intelligence : — 

Old things Deed not be Uieiefore true I 
Ahl brotfaer men, nor yet the new. 

Yes, let us beware of this fallacy. It is certain 
that things are not of necessity true because they 
are old. But we are in a poor way if our logic 
leads us only thus far. Let us go at least one 
step further. Things are not necessarily untrue 
because they are old. On the contrary, whatever 
most nearly concerns our life must needs be very 
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old, must date from the b^inning of man's exist- 
ence on this globe. The old, old facts, not the 
new, new fashions, concern us still. Creation in 
God's image, sonship, disobedience, the misery of 
lawlessness and godlessness, the loneliness of the 
prodigal, the sense of evil that clings to us and 
will not be shaken off, the fear of death— these 
things, because they are old, are ever new. The 
message of Christ appeals to these old things: 
it springs from them, it rests upon them. Distrust 
therefore any new religion that is not also based 
upon these things. All around us, alluring us, are 
the systems that ignore them :— 

The old world goes its wmy, 
And takes its truth firom each new day. 

We may not take our truth from such, but from 
the old days and the old facts. There may be 
a thousand different voices, methods, fashions, 
appealing to the myriad tastes and idiosyncrasies 
of men. These may be doing the same work, if 
they only recog^nize the real evils of man's state 
and the one eternal remedy. St Paul rejoiced 
that Christ was preached, whether or not it were 
through his own ailments or eloquence. So let 
us still rejoice, for there is no way long or short, 
direct or indirect, that we dare call a wrong way, 
if it but lead men to the foot of the Cross. 

My brethren, this is the first Sunday of the 
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academical year ; and I am addressing some per- 
haps who are starting full of hope and enthusiasm 
on a new career, and amid associations that must 
of necessity bring them into contact with many 
men and many minds, with views, opinions, theories, 
bewildering in their diversity, and dazzling from 
the talent which will be found upholding them. 
This is the first thought of one who is privileged 
to address you here at such a season. The other 
thought, which will be even stronger in the minds 
of his audience, is that of the loss of which every 
member of this University, even the newest and 
youngest, is to-day aware. For a preacher in this 
church to ignore such a feeling, though he be 
himself a member of another University, would be 
a presumption hardly less than if he attempted 
to add anything to what has been so well said 
elsewhere by those who knew Dr. Jowett best. 
We, outside that circle, knew him chiefly through 
his printed utterances. At many stages of his life, 
as we are all aware, he passed with the hasty critic 
for a preacher of new and strange doctrines. But 
those who read his teaching as a whole could not 
fail to see that it was in the very vital bases 
and depths of things that he laid the foundation 
of his philosophy of life, on the things that cannot 
be gainsaid — though men are so often willing to 
postpone them to the latest theory — on truthful- 
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ness^ purity, charity, the paramount claim of duty, 
on whatever things are lovely and of good report. 
Whether he is writing of St. Paul or of Plato, 
whether in sermon or in comment, the reader 
feels himself breathing the bracing atmosphere of 
righteousness. They were the * old things,' not 
the new, which were the source of an influence, 
unique (so far as an outsider can judge) in its fer* 
tilizing and energizing power over the most varied 
minds and characters. May we, my brethren, 
however widely otherwise our paths may diverge, 
pray to be filled with the same enthusiasm for that 
which is good. So may we be led to the highest 
and deepest of all unities: the only unity that 
will survive the fashions of this fleeting world. 
' And the glory which Thou hast given Me, I have 
given unto them ; that they may be one, even as 
We are one.* 



VIII 
GAIN THROUGH LOSS 

DtLiVERXD Whit-Sunday, Junb j, 1895, ^^ th* Ven. 
J. M. Wilson, St. John's College, Cambridge. 

ARCHDEACON OF MANCHESTER 

< Nevertheleai I tell yon the truth ; It is expedient for you that 
I go away : for if I go not away, the Comforter will not come onto 
yon.'— John xvi. 7. 

To-day, Whit-Sunday, is the birthday of the 
Church of Christ ; and it is on this day that I am 
summoned from our busy manufacturing county of 
the North to speak to young Oxford. I must speak 
to you about the Church. But there are many 
aspects of the Church : which shall I take? I will 
take the subject of Gain through Loss — gain to the 
Church through apparent losses to the Church. 
You perhaps see the losses very keenly, so keenly 
that they seem to be ruin ; perhaps I see the gains 
more clearly. Yours is one experience, mine is 
another. Let us look at it together. The study 
will strengthen a hope, and it will suggest a duty. 
It is a cure for pessimism, and a cure for inaction. 

Gain through loss. Let us first go back to that 
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group of the twelve to whom the words in our text 
were first spoken — that it was expedient that our 
Lord should leave them. 

Is it possible for us, with all our efforts of 
imagination, for poet or painter, to picture the 
scene, to call up the feelings of the disciples, when 
our Lord said this to them ? The dark foreboding 
of their minds, that He was going to be taken from 
them, was confirmed by His own words. They 
had been for three years absolutely dependent upon 
Him. They were simple unlettered men. They 
had had in Him a leader, an unquestioned authority, 
One who commanded in equal d^ree their love 
and their reverence. Drawn to Him as iron filings 
are drawn to a magnet, they knew that they would 
have no cohesion when the magnet should be taken 
away. Drawn to Him by an irresistible charm» 
yet unable to penetrate either the mystery of His 
being, or the far-off meaning of many of His words, 
they had as yet no message to deliver to the world, 
no Gospel to preach, no conception of a Church. 
What could possibly keep them together ? They 
possessed no code of rules, no creed, no organiza* 
tion, no programme, no tradition, no leader, no 
Bible. It is impossible to imagine the blankness 
with which they must have looked at one another 
as Christ uttered the amazing paradox, ' It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away.' 
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I dwell on this picture in some detail, because it 
18 the type of much that has occurred since, and of 
much that is occurring now. It contains an un« 
dying lesson of hope. Never, we are sure, could 
any loss seem so great, so crushing, so irreparable. 
And yet out of loss came gain. 

Something did take place on the first Whit- 
Sunday — it is a sure fact in history — which did 
transform those disciples into the greatest spiritual 
power that the world has ever seen. That un- 
organized band of apostles did find in the intangible, 
inconceivable, unimaginable gift of the Spirit, in an 
inner mystical union with Christ, a power, an im- 
pulse, a bond of unity, that not only made them 
into heroes, but founded, propagated, and still in- 
spires the whole Church of Christ. What must 
have seemed to them an incredible dream — ^this 
promise of a Comforter — has become a solid reality. 
There is a Holy Spirit in the hearts of men. The 
Comforter Aas come. Who can deny it? It was 
expedient that Christ should go away. Men would 
have been children had He remained. 

Now I say that this illustration of gain through 
loss will explain a great deal to us. If this real 
and awful loss turned out a gain, we need not 
despair at any other loss, however real, however 
awful. 

For example, do you know what it is to have 
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grown up in some home, in some institution, under 
the fatherly and strong influence of some great 
mind and will ; to have drawn inspiration from his 
look and voice, and then to have lost him ; to stand 
*bare, unshaded, alone'? Yet you may now see 
that it was expedient for you — that you leaned too 
much on him — ^that God will have no one to stand 
between you and Himself, no one to tempt you to 
look without instead of looking within. 

Or, a very common occurrence, you may for years 
have held strongly, unquestioningly, some clearly 
defined truths and leaned on it the whole weight of 
your faith ; and then the inevitable growth of mind 
takes place ; a disillusionment has come ; the form 
in which you held the truth has crumbled away 
under the acid of inquiring thought — it is dust in 
your hands, and nothing more : and for the moment 
you thought that the Rock of Ages was crumbling 
beneath your feet. Of what use would it be at 
such a moment to tell you it is expedient for you 
that such a faith should be taken from you ? The 
loss seems irreparable. Nothing can replace it. 

If any one of us is candid with himself he will 
find, in reviewing his spiritual growth, that support 
after support, illusion after illusion, has been taken 
away from him. He may think, and others may 
tell him, that it is a progress towards unbelief; that 
this is the final goal ; that faith is a mistake ; that 
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an is blank : better to let it all go, and be disquieted 
no more. But the lesson of to-day is far otherwise. 
The goal to which you have been tending may not be 
unbelief, but a very different goal. It may be that 
inwardness, that face-to-faceness with Grod and your 
own soul, which is the true goal of spiritual religion, 
as it was the religion of Christ Himself. It is ex- 
pedient that the visible, the tangible, the material, 
the definable, should pass away from each of us : 
for if it go not away, the true inwardness, the 
Comforter, cannot come to us. But we cannot 
express this inwardness in words. No man can 
tell another what it is, any more than Christ could 
tell His disciples what the Holy Spirit would be to 
them. The loss must come first, before the gain ; 
the gain cannot be forestalled. There must be the 
bewilderment and the black darkness of Geth- 
semane and Calvary ; there must be the forty days, 
or, it may well be, forty years, of uncertainty and 
of scattered hopes before the inwardness, the gift of 
the Holy Spirit, can come. No man can express 
it in words. To attempt to do so leads men into 
n^ations, which are easily misunderstood by those 
to whom the outer symbol is at present more 
than the inner faith, — by those to whom the hedge 
by which the law is surrounded is more sacred than 
the law, — by all beginners in the life of faith. But 
be well assured that all of us have to part with the 
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outward, and that often such parting is a time of 
blank groping and despair ; and yet that the loss 
of the outward is not the loss of faith, but a gain 
of truth and strength and insight and confidence. 
There is therefore in this thought a lesson of hope, 
a true word, to many of you young men. You 
may be asking yourselves, Am I losing all my 
faith in this inquiring, analytical, disintegprating 
atmosphere of Oxford? And it may be true — 
I dare not venture to say it is always true — to say 
in reply. It is expedient^ it is necessary that one 
support after another should, go, for God desires 
you to lean directly on Him. It is an awful 
venture: you cannot see before you — but under- 
neath are the everlasting arms. You are not 
losing your faith ; it is being transformed, purified, 
deepened, made inward. 

It is not always true; because men sometimes 
have their faiths blotted out by the clouds and 
fumes that rise from the pit of their own passions. 
I am not thinking of one who, by giving way to 
the lusts of the flesh in any form, is losing all sight 
of the spiritual world: that is another matter. 
Perhaps none such are listening to me. I am 
speaking of the candid and generous mind, the fair 
unclouded brow, of many and many of you, young 
men, such as I have known in years past, and still 
love from my soul ; of young men who in these 
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years of collie life pass through a time when they 
have lost sight of their Christ, and have not yet 
consciously received the g^ft of the Comforter. To 
such I would say, Do not despair ; it is expedient ; 
wait ; wait for the message, that is on its way to 
you ; be modest, reverent, expectant. 

But there are wider lessons than this of help to 
the individual. Christ leaving the disciples is the 
one inexhaustible illustration of the principles by 
which God is plainly governing the spiritual educa- 
tion of the Church and the world. Ethical history 
is one continued illustration of gain through loss. 

God has created man to be free, and His will is 
that man's freedom shall be real, and that it shall 
at last be consecrated to Himself. Man's will is 
destined at last to be one with God's will. Not by 
a compulsion to do right, not by an authority which 
leaves nothing to the individuality, the freedom of 
man ; but by a certain spontaneity, an inwardness, 
a spiritual mind, which of itself draws near to God : 
this seems to be God's will for man. We are to be 
our very selves, but freely to consecrate ourselves 
to God. 

And the whole scheme of the religious training 
of the world is to train men by the visible till they 
are able to trust the invisible. And it would seem 
as if God thought that they were able to do this 
long before man thought it possible. He has taken 
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Bvray the props before man thought the edifice 
strong enough to stand. He took away the Christ 
when the disciples were in despair, even before they 
knew Him aright ; and again and again He has 
taken away what men have deplored as irreplace- 
able, essential. 

Glance in thought at the history of God's self- 
revelation — in ancient religions generally, or in the 
Old Testament alone. It is a continuous transition 
from the law written on stone to the law written on 
the heart ; from sacrifice to prayer ; from national 
recognition of a Deity to individual communion 
with a Father; from the outward to the inward. 
And when we come to the further revelation of 
God through Jesus Christ, another great step is 
taken : there is no longer a priesthood and sacrifice ; 
no longer in Jerusalem are men to worship the 
Father. God is Spirit. He dwells in the heart of 
all men. The kingdom of God is within ; it is love, 
joy, peace. All the commandments are summed 
up and fulfilled in love of God and love of man. 
There is great apparent loss. Religion has lost all 
its outwardness ; it is a spirit, a temper, an atti- 
tude of soul. This is its essence. It needs forms 
to clothe it, and house it, and give it permanence 
and disciplinary power ; not, except through forms, 
could the inwardness be transmitted from father to 
son. It would have perished like a river in the 
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sand. But the real kingdom of God is within. It 
is the kingdom of the Holy Spirit^ filling our hearts 
with love and spiritual-mindedness. 

Of course this spiritual religion which Christ re- 
vealed could not come at once. Men could not, 
and cannot, and never will dispense with the visible : 
nor could they, nor can they, distinguish between 
the visible form and that invisible spirit which the 
form contained. So the history of the Church tells 
us how the visible signs and helps and machine- 
ries of religion grew up round its inner spirit, em- 
bodying it, giving it strength, visibility, durability, on 
the one hand ; but sometimes disguising, obscuring, 
effacing it. We read how round the simple apostolic 
faith of the first century forms of faith and of worship 
grew, as grow they must ; and then how that faith 
developed into a theology in which metaphors were 
treated as scientific axioms, and into a Church 
system which seemed to men indispensable. We 
read how, in utter confidence that all this was 
absolute truth, and that to hold any other faith was 
deadly sin before God, in later ages men justified 
persecution ; and thousands upon thousands were 
put to horrible deaths. All this is the obscuring of 
the inward by the outward. 

That faith in the outward was taken away, not 
by the growth of a purer, truer spirit within, but 
harshly, roughly, by the scoffs of men like Voltaire, 
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whom men thought to be doing the devil's work. 
It was expedient that such a form of faith, though 
it seemed indispensable, should pass away, and it 
passed away, crucified, as Christ was crucified, by 
no friendly hands : there was gain in that loss. 

All through the history of the Church we can 
see that when the world is prepared for it, and 
always before the Church or the world thinks that 
the world is prepared for it, some support is taken 
away, some illusion is dissolved. 

Go back to the terrible disillusionment of the 
Jews when they saw all that they held most sacred 
— temple and priests, and law and promises — all 
swept away. They had no continuing city, no 
certain promises. Or think of the fearful dis- 
illusionment of the faithful souls in Europe when 
Luther faced the power of Rome, and the earth did 
not open and swallow him up; when the fiction 
of an infallible Church was for ever dissolved. 

By many, in every such age, and not least in our 
own, the loss of the outward is confounded with 
infidelity; but it is at once a more hopeful and 
a juster view, more historically true, more spiritually 
true, to see in these ages the growth of inwardness 
rather than the growth of unfaith. And such a 
thought is needed as a guide to us all to-day. 

It is quite obvious that a change is passing over 
the popular estimate of some of the greatest factors 
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and authorities and influences in our spiritual life. 
It is passing over our estimate of the Bible, of the 
Church, of theology. 

The criticism of the Bible is in every one's 
mouth. Those who are not scholars or students, 
and know very little of either the Bible or criti- 
cism, are deeply affected by it The Bible is no 
longer the final authority before the slightest text 
of which we can bow as our fathers bowed. In 
a certain sense it is taken away from us ; and it is 
expedient — it is God's doing — that it should be so. 
But remember that it is only a gain to you if it 
has the effect of bringing out the inwardness of the 
Bible-voice to you. You will recall the poem of 
Matthew Arnold on * Progress ' — 

Say ye : ' The spirit of man has found new roads, 
And we mnst leave the old faiths, and walk therein)* — 
Leave then the Cross as ye have left carved gods. 
But guard the fire within! 

Are you guarding the fire within, the inward 
flame of loyalty to the eternal laws of God and 
duty ? The light-hearted and superficial contempt 
or neglect of that great witness that God governs 
the world in righteousness, the n^lect of that pro- 
foundest revelation of the eternal moral law slowly 
evolving itself, which we have in the Bible — this is 
sheer loss, and with no compensating gain. The 
infallible and ever-present guide is taken away> 
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and it is expedient that it should be so ; there is 
a power, a spirit, yet to be revealed in that book, 
that shall come to those who reverently wait and 
look for the law within. 

Plainly too the authority of the Church to decide 
on truth is taken away from us. Our own Church 
is but one branch of the great Church of Christ, 
though we think it the purest. It is impossible for 
us, moreover, to believe that if the whole Church 
was federated, and a council were called represent- 
ing the whole Church of Christ, they could so 
prejudge the evolution of truth as to decide any 
question for all ages. There is in the nature of 
things a development, an evolution of truth ; and 
it cannot be anticipated. We are always advancing 
into the unknown ; it is of the essence of God's 
education of the world ; we have an inner guide, 
not inconsistent with human freedom and human 
liability to error ; but as there is no unmistakeable 
manual, so there is no infallible voice. It is in- 
wardness, the voice of a free Spirit in free human 
hearts, not obedience to authority, that God seems 
to desire ; and to this we are tending. 

And you well know how the outer form of theo- 
logy, of one doctrine after another, may pass away ; 
and perhaps you know what an awful blank it 
leaves, or at least what a separation from the 
thought of our fathers. But there is a gain in such 
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losses, if only an inner truth takes stronger hold 
of our souls and fills us with a larger and more 
divine love. Are we not really able to come nearer 
to the true Jesus Christ than were even our fathers ? 
I think we can see Him more truly than in any age 
since the first century. Some growths of mytho- 
k^^that have gathered round Him may be passing 
away, and yet there is more than compensating 
gain. We can see, if we will, that Christ did teach 
the fatherhood of God as no one had taught it 
before ; and we can understand that in this absolute 
and simple knowledge that He, the Son of Man, 
was also the Son of God, was found the fulfilment 
of all the dim visions, surmises, and philosophies 
of every age and country ; and that in this teaching 
also lay His marvellous power over the hearts of 
men. It may not be possible for us to see and 
state this fact except in the human language of 
miracle and mythology; but miracle and mytho- 
logy are not of the essence of it, and the eternal 
significance of the revelation of Christ as the Son 
of God, and as the incarnation of the Logos, does 
not depend on the passing form of words in which 
we embody it^ but on the fact that Christ's revela- 
tion did awake in the hearts and minds of those 
who lived with Him, and has awaked in the 
hearts and minds of every generation since, the 
ineffaceable conviction that in Him first, and in 
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Him alone, all humanity was lifted to the know- 
ledge of its sonship to God, was reconciled to 
God, brought to the knowledge of His love, re- 
stored, redeemed. And this ever-present Christ, 
this revelation of a new relation to God, this power 
of entering on a new life, this evoking of the divine 
within us, this real forgiveness of sins, the blotting 
out of a dreaded past, and the eternal life of the 
spirit preached as the resurrection from the dead, 
have been, and I believe ever will be, the regenera- 
ting power in the world ; and this is the message 
of the Church to the world. 

All formulas, all dogmas, all creeds, are, from the 
very nature of language and the laws of human 
growth^ approximations, with the inevitable imper- 
fections that pertain to words when applied to the 
abstract, the unseen, the infinite, the divine, and 
yet can be honestly and intelligently used. They 
are hedges to defend the law, husks to protect the 
kernel, until that day shall come when God shall 
write His law direct in every heart, and every one 
shall live always in the presence of God. 

Even here then there may be gain^ if the loss of 
dogmatic belief drives you into greater inwardness, 
and more direct dependence on God and the voice 
within. It is giving you understanding; an im- 
movable basis of faith. 

And to what practical end does all this lead ? to 
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what do I call you ? I call you to throw in your lot 
more unreservedly, more confidently, more dutifully, 
more intelligently, with the Church of Christ and 
the Church of England, as laymen or as clergy. 
You can do so with perfect honesty. Its work is^ 
as ever, to wake in men the sense of the divine 
within themselves by the manifestation of Jesus 
Christ. Methods will vary, phrases may vary ; but 
if you think this work worthy of a man, the highest 
work for a man, and should come face to face in 
any form with the work itself, you will find that 
the methods and phrases of the Church justify 
themselves more than you may imagine ; that you 
cannot otherwise teach what you want to teach ; 
and that the charity and sweetness and faithful 
dutifulness of myriads upon myriads in our country, 
and the heroism, love, patience of m}rriads more, 
are the result of the influence of saintly and kindly 
souls assisted and trained by the multiplied organi- 
zation of our ancient Church, its services, its sacra- 
ments, its schools, its Bibles, its literature, its 
pastorate. This triumph of the Christian spirit is 
worth preserving. Here the flame is kept alive. 
The old Church, by its old methods, is doing and 
Bas to do a vast though often unrecognized work. 

But there is a call for more than the maintenance 
of the ancient Church system ; there is an earnest 
call for a new spirit, side by side, and filling this 
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system, which can only come from such as you. 
There is a demand for genuine respect and brother- 
liness t6wards other branches of the Church of 
Christ. There is a demand for the recc^nition of 
the unity of aim of all religions. Moreover, the 
Church has to solve many social problems which 
demand intelligence, knowledge, sympathy, insight. 
How is the individualism, the demand for freedom^ 
of the age, to be reconciled with the democratic 
spirit which so soon passes into tyranny, and with 
the requirements of modem production ? How can 
competition be deprived of its embittering effects 
on those who fail, and its hardening effects on 
those who succeed ? How can grace and beauty 
and dignity come to common men in lives of such 
mechanical routine ? how can society exist worthily 
either with socialism or without it? It is to the 
higher and deeper insight of Christian philosophy 
in trained and earnest minds that men look for 
a solution of these questions. The labour groups 
of the North know well that they need a Christian 
ethical basis for all life if they are to avoid the 
certain issue of all non-Christian endeavours — 
materialistic socialism and its ignoble humanity. 
It is for such as you, in your own way, in the pulpit 
or out of it, to teach the coming age that dignity 
and nobility of life will come to every man who 
loves and fears God ; and that the one rule of life, 
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the eternal law of God, for society, is to love our 
neighbour as ourselves. Nothing else can save us. 
Moral laws are laws exactly in the same sense as 
physical laws: they are true, they exist, whether 
we acknowledge and know them or not : and these 
are the laws of God. 

To you, young men of Oxford, ' young men of 
the princes of the people,' through my voice the 
diocese of Manchester makes strong appeal. Come 
over and help us. In our teeming cities of the 
North, among our thoughtful men, and no less 
thoughtful women, the problem of our country will 
have to be worked out. We need men more than 
any other diocese: The harvest is greater, the 
labourers are fewer. Come, and you shall know 
how Lancashire welcomes an honest and true man 
who has in his heart the love of God and the love 
of his brother. 



IX 
PATIENCE IN JUDGEMENT 

Delivered Sunday, November 17, 1889, by the 
Rev. W. W. Jackson. 

RECTOR OF EXETER COLLEGE 

'Now we see through a glass darkly.'— i CoR. xiiL la. 

Those who have read the history of early 
Christianity, by one of the most brilliant and 
refined of French writers, will recall a passage in 
which he condemns St. Paul for never undergoing, 
at least in the close of his life, that disenchantment 
which is supposed to^e the lot of every great mind. 
'St. Paul,' he says, 'is not free from the defect 
which repels us in all sectaries : he believes stolidly. 
We should wish him at times, like ourselves, to sit 
wearied beside the road, and to recognize the 
vanity of all fixed opinions ' (Renan, VAniechrisU 
pp. loi ff.). The sure faith of St. Paul is so alien to 
the temper of the writer that he cannot forgive the 
Apostle for retaining to the end that triumphant 
assurance which bears him on through the diffi- 
culties and dangers of his earlier careen Is there 
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not in such a passage a touch of levity that mars 
the effect of a work regarded from a literary point 
of view, as well as a lack of that tenderness and 
sympathy without which no right estimate of a 
great personality can ever be formed? St. Paul 
certainly was in no danger of coming to regard his 
whole life as a long mistake. But he had under- 
gone all through his career that kind of disenchant- 
ment which comes to every one who goes outside 
his own door, and labours on behalf of any cause, 
however excellent. St. Paul had borne the severest 
trials both in his outer and in his inner experience. 
He endured afflictions, necessities, distresses ; with- 
out were fightings, within were fears ; and lest he 
should glory in the revelation vouchsafed to him, 
the thorn in the flesh was laid on him, the messenger 
of Satan to buffet him. In his converts he was 
disappointed. Men he trusted fell away from him. 
Some could not rise to the height of Christian 
liberty, and fled back to the bondage from which 
Christ had set them free : others relapsed into sin 
such as was not even named among the Gentiles. 
As time went on the perversions of error increased 
— error the more insidious because it had the form 
of godliness, but denied the power thereof. Even 
the gifts which were poured out by the Spirit on 
the Church might be abused ; and the Apostle had 
to recall his hearers from these outward signs to 
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a more excellent way. It is impossible to think of 
any form of trial and disappointment which St Paul 
had not experienced. But he cannot be disen- 
chanted of his faith in Christ : every fresh shock 
only strengthens it. So it must have been till the 
end. Nothing short of a miracle in human nature 
could have changed the belief which, in spite of 
every adverse circumstance, had been growing and 
deepening for a lifetime. In the supreme hour, of 
which we know so little, we are yet justly sure 
that the Apostle was upheld by Him on whom he 
trusted, and that then, as in his lifetime, the teach- 
ing of the Crucified bore its ripened fruit : * My 
grace is sufficient for thee ; my strength is made 
perfect in weakness.' 

But St. Paul, with all the certainty of his faith, 
confesses that here * we see through a glass darkly.' 
The Greek is not literally rendered in the Au- 
thorized Version. But, whatever be the exact 
meaning of the original, it affirms, even more 
emphatically than the current translation, the 
enigmatical character of truth, and the imperfection 
of the organs by which it is apprehended. A 
similar thought is somewhat differently expressed 
in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. *We 
have this treasure in earthen vessels, that the 
excellency of the power may be of God and not 
of us.' Perfection belongs only to God. Even 
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His chosen vessels are of earth, and the truth 
which they are commissioned to declare is obscured 
by the inherent defects of the human agencies 
which are its ministers. 

The principle which St. Paul here enunciates has 
far-reaching applications. I shall confine myself to 
one of the consequences which directly flow from 
it — the need of patience in the intellectual treat- 
ment of religious truth — which is yet consistent 
with an assurance in which our nature, like that 
of St Paul, may repose. I am aware that this 
subject can only be touched lightly here. But it 
raises questions which some of my hearers have to 
decide practically for themselves before riper ex- 
perience can supply the necessary corrective to 
those half-truths which seem at times to satisfy 
our whole intellectual needs. I shall therefore try 
to suggest one or two considerations that should 
prevent us from expecting religious difficulties to 
be settled by one-sided logical arguments, and 
should make us content with that kind and degree 
of certainty which lies within our grasp. 

The discussion of religious problems has long 
been forced on the attention of every one. It has 
always had an attraction for English writers and 
thinkers, though from time to time the arguments 
vary and the centre of interest shifts its position. 
Even those who acknowledge that such questions 
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have to be faced may regret the necessity forced 
on them. The trusting faith, which is the natural 
attitude of so many of the most refined as well as 
of the simplest intellects, is not always possible. 
There are many minds, masculine as well as 
feminine, for whose intellectual as well as moral 
and spiritual development it would be better to 
set these questions aside and, either in the pur- 
suit of knowledge or in the quiet performance of 
their daily duties, to preserve unchanged and 
unchaBenged the pious beliefs and practices of a 
childlike faith. But we must acknowledge facts. 
Such questions have become a staple of popular 
literature: they are not and cannot be secluded 
from the field of popular discussion. But untrained 
minds apprehend or half apprehend only one side 
in a discussion. They are spellbound by arg^u- 
ments just suited to their apprehension and clothed 
in graceful or pointed language. There is a charm 
in the use of faculties which are immature, or rarely 
called into play. The mind which seldom sees 
anything clearly is fascinated by conclusions which 
are presented to it in cogent logical form, and takes 
them for unassailable. No man is so completely 
under the influence of ideas as the man of one idea. 
Hence denial and assertion are vehement in pro- 
portion to narrowness of vision. But denial is the 
more absolute of the two, for the man who affirms 
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a creed has to live with his faith and to find out its 
weakness and its strength, while he who denies it 
thinks that he can put it aside, and get it out of 
the way. There is at the present time a great deal 
of superficial curiosity about knowledge, but a little 
knowledge satisfies it. Every one desires to feel 
himself on an intellectual level with his neighbour. 
The claim of equality which has been asserted in 
political life is made in every other region of human 
activity. Men aspire not only to have equal oppor- 
tunities, but to be reputed equals in worth and 
natural endowment They would appropriate the 
results of the most advanced thought and cultivation 
without either the capacity or the patience to master 
them. Hence the middleman, if I may use the 
term to designate the clear exponent of the ideas 
originated by the genius and toil of others, has 
risen to popularity and importance because he is 
able to gratify this common ambition. Digested 
knowledge is the favourite food of the mind, be- 
cause it is assimilated with least trouble. The 
ordinary reader, who has intelligence enough to 
understand a brilliant summary, pleases himself 
with the belief that he is now on an intellectual 
level with the patient and thoughtful student The 
dwarf stands on the shoulders of the giant, and can 
even look down on him. Whatever benefits attend 
the popular diffusion of the latest theories and 
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discoveries, it does not directly tend to promote 
intellectual humility. Every one who seeks to 
satisfy his own mind — I am not speaking of the 
man of exceptional genius, but of every one who 
sets himself to learn — ^knows that in studying any 
one subject more questions are opened than can be 
solved. The domain of the unknown always lies 
beyond him. He must also feel the necessary 
limitations which the shortness of time and the 
lack of opportunity impose on every one, whatever 
be his knowledge and capacity. All branches of 
knowledge are akin ; each has relations with every 
other. No man can say that he has placed himself 
at the focus where all the converging rays unite, 
and has been illuminated by them all. Now, if 
there be any subject which requires humility and 
breadth of view, it is the intellectual treatment of 
religious truth. The faith of Christ has not only 
been * piercing to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit,' it has also been a ' discerner of thoughts.' 
It has affinities with every branch of intellectual 
activity. In every department we are brought 
face to face with problems which belong to faith 
as much as to science. Yet knowledge is only 
one kind of human activity, and is not that 
which is most directly inspired and controlled by 
faith. The search after religious truth makes 
higher demands on the moral even than on the 
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mental qualities of the student. Yet with how 
light a spirit it is often handled. The subject 
has to be popularly treated^ and therefore has to 
be presented in clear outline, so that the ordinary 
reader may feel that he has the whole question in 
a nutshell, that he has disposed of it, and can now 
pass on to something else. Thus principles, which 
operate only under many limitations, are set out 
with the consequences which logically follow from 
them, and not merely as elements which contri- 
bute their quota to a complex whole. Methods of 
inquiry are handled with an assurance which their 
authors would never have approved, and pushed 
to conclusions which they do not warrant. The 
investigation of origins, with which science has 
been busied, is a branch of research which has 
fascinated the popular imagination. We all wish 
everything to be explained. The existence of 
religion is a phenomenon, and, like everything else, 
is to be explained. We do not stay to ask what 
range of antecedent questions the apparent ex- 
planation leaves unsolved. We are dazzled by its 
clearness, and are flattered with the assurance that 
we have now got behind our beliefs, and may 
regard the question as settled. Criticism is another 
branch of study which has a deep interest and 
attractiveness, and ofTers another kind of explana- 
tion. It recognizes the needs of the human spirit. 
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but undermines the edifice which has been reared 
to provide for them. Its destructive ailments 
admit of being stated with a force and clearness 
that leave nothing to be desired, and thus we are 
gratified with an easy certainty, though it be only 
the certainty that nothing is sure. 

In thus deprecating the tendency to assume 
conclusions that cannot be reached by any short 
and easy path, we are not withdrawing religion 
from the domain of inquiry. It has nothing to 
fear from discussion, when all the different aspects of 
faith are kept in view. Its permanent interests are 
not endangered by any one-sided attack. A violent 
assault is delivered at one of the many points of 
contact between faith and knowledge, and for a 
while the advantage seems to lie with the assailant. 
But religion strikes its roots too deeply to be 
thus dislodged. In time an agreement is seen to 
be possible, and the assailant becomes a friend. 
It is the individual who suffers when he thinks 
that the question b settled by trenchant argument 
or rhetorical plausibility. When any one has 
made up his mind for any reason, however inade- 
quate^ he is apt to think that the matter is closed. 
For him indeed it may be closed. We all of us 
have a great respect for our own past judgements. 
It b the kind of authority to which we are most 
willing to defer. So there are men who, in the 
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maturity of their powers, do not come back upon 
the hasty conclusions of their early days in respect 
to the faith of Christ. It is a subject which is 
excepted from patient and careful review. They 
are content to ignore the mass of evidence which, 
as life goes on, comes through the intellectual as 
well as the moral and spiritual faculties ; content 
to be separated from the great body of their fellow 
men, and to be alien from the deepest sympathies 
that bind them together in all the most important 
concerns of life on this side of the grave, as well as 
in the faith that looks beyond. 

I have touched on the unbelief into which men are 
often led by the desire for a premature intellectual 
certainty. But we must not forget that St. Paul 
is here speaking to Christians. He is writing as 
a disciple of Christ to his fellow disciples. They 
too may forget that here we see through a glass 
darkly, and that the treasure of divine truth is 
contained in earthen vessels. The whole tenor 
of this thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, which sets Christian love above any 
outward signs or any intellectual knowledge, is 
inconsistent with that spirit of absolutism which 
has asserted itself in various forms and degrees 
within the Church as well as without. May we 
not find this spirit in two systems which alike 
claim absolute sway over the minds and consciences 
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of men ? An inexorable logic deduces the decree 
of predestination from the belief in an all-powerful 
and all-wise God. Reasoning hardly less cogent 
derives the infallibility of the outward organization 
of the Church from principles which almost all 
professing Christians would admit The one theory 
virtually denies the fact of human goodness and 
its foundation in human responsibility. The other 
advances a claim to perfection in the ministration 
of divine truth which certainly was not advanced 
by St. Paul, and to which the facts of history lend 
no support. Such theories are put forward in an 
exaggerated form by certain branches and at certain 
epochs of the Christian Church, but the spirit which 
inspires them may find a home anywhere. These 
pretensions owe much of their attractiveness to the 
truths with which they have been allied. Many 
persons no doubt have surrendered to the spirit of 
absolutism, because they have found so much that 
is lovely and of good report pressed into its service. 
They have even been willing to accept its extreme 
developments for the sake of the associated beliefs 
which have become part of their inner life. But 
the tendency which displays itself in alliance with 
faith is the same as that which is sometimes enlisted 
against it. Thus we find that the adherents of 
systems which are held in the same temper, although 
they arrive at opposite conclusions, understand 
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each other better^ and are sometimes closer together 
than those who more nearly agree in their opinions, 
but maintain them on different principles and in 
a different spirit. Some of us may have known 
persons who have been drawn with almost equal 
force to the religion of Positivism and to the 
Church of Rome. The memoir of the great dialec- 
tician of the Oxford Movement, which has been so 
admirably written by his son, strikingly illustrates 
the habits of thought of one who before all things 
craves for logical certainty. He too had been an 
admirer of Comte, as well as of logical writers 
whose conclusions differed widely from those in 
which he afterwards found rest. 

We have before us depicted in this biography 
the working of a mind which overlooks considera- 
tions essential to truth when they mar the perfection 
of the theory which for the time possesses it. Here 
is one who is an excellent mathematician, so long 
as geometrical reasoning suffices, but has no liking 
for applied mathematics, where different principles 
have to be adjusted, and approximate results alone 
are attainable. In mechanical problems he declines 
to take account of the disturbance caused by 
friction. So in framing a religious theory the fixity 
of his principles cannot be disturbed by a reference 
to facts. He refuses to concern himself with history. 
It not only lies outside his province ; it is ignored. 
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Intellectual certainty belongs only to a complete 
and rounded theory: everything which interferes 
with this is to be set aside. The portrait here 
sketched is so harmonious that it almost appears 
unreal. It might have been drawn independently 
of experience : the ideal type is embodied in the 
actual representative. 

Yet we need not deny the use of logical reasoning 
in matters of faith, or give up the hope of mental 
certainty. An eminent writer once said that if he 
were offered his choice between the possession and 
the perpetual quest of truth, he would choose the 
latter. The authority of St Paul could hardly be 
adduced in support of this preference. St. Paul 
at least does not speak with approval of those who 
are * ever learning, but never able to come to the 
knowledge of the truth.' We all want certainty : 
it is a natural desire, and cannot be doomed to 
perpetual disappointment There are beliefs which 
come home to the mind with invincible force, though 
we may refuse to acknowledge the claims of any 
one absolute system. Faith may be real and yet 
recognize the limitations that surround it and are 
to be removed only by degrees and by many 
different agencies. But the certainty of faith can- 
not be won by any intellectual system, or forced 
upon us by any external authority. It is not 
manufactured, it grows on the soil prepared for it 
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Those who live by it find that side-lights fall on 
it from various quarters as on all living thoughts 
in the mind, and they need not be curious to 
analyse the process by which it comes to be the 
ruling certainty of their lives. But religion has no 
feud with logic. We may still r^ard it as the 
instrument of truth ; only it must be a logic that 
bends to facts, and does not seek to override them ; 
a logic that discovers the thread of connexion in 
the known phenomena of mind and of nature, and 
does not substitute its own theories, however con- 
sistent, for the order of the world. Facts are 
a portion of God's revelation, and not the least 
certain. Our minds are so constituted that they 
cannot withhold their assent from ascertained 
truth. But no permanent opposition has ever been 
established between any form of knowledge and 
the faith of Christ, except when faith has been 
wedded to an absolute theory, which cannot yield 
at any one point without collapsing altogether. 
May I not refer for an example of the relation 
between knowledge and faith to that branch of 
study which William George Ward set aside? 
Historical inquiry was at first stimulated by the 
Oxford Movement. Its leaders were justly indig- 
nant at the supine indifference which cared for 
nothing but the letter of the Bible and the inter- 
pretation put upon it in the sixteenth century. 
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Neither the one nor the other could be understood 
except in the light of history. But historical 
inquiry cannot be carried on without the aid of 
criticism, and criticism was at first regarded as 
a foe. Every science has to settle its own methods 
and to work out its own conclusions ; it cannot be 
fettered by any a priori theories. Thus historical 
and literary criticism was pursued by independent 
students, and for a long time both their methods 
and their conclusions were viewed with suspicion. 
But this estrangement could not be permanent 
By the labours of those students of history and 
theology, to whom we owe so much, not only 
have the mature results of criticism, at all events 
in its application to the New Testament, been 
accepted, but the paramount importance of his- 
torical inquiry as a means of ascertaining facts 
has been fully recognized. Opinion, or the expres- 
sion of opinion, has been modified, but faith in its 
essentials has been maintained ; and a wider and 
firmer foundation of agreement has been laid than 
could have been afforded by any arbitrary and 
despotic system. The free service of the sciences 
has conferred, and is conferring, on theology greater 
benefits than she derived from them when she 
claimed to be their absolute mistress and queen. 
The cause of faith can only gain when we no 
longer refuse to acknowledge the nature of things, 
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when we no longer require to find vessels of earth 
that are not earthen, or to see face to face before 
the veil is removed. The spirit of absolutism finds 
no support from the Apostle, who recalls the 
attention of his disciples from the spiritual gifts 
which were the outward manifestations of Christ's 
presence in His Churchy to the higher function and 
higher certainty of Christian charity. The law of 
Christ rules the mind as well as the soul. One 
spirit runs through all the teaching of the New 
Testament. * The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, 
peace, longsufiering, gentleness, goodness, faith , 
meekness, temperance.' So, too, * the wisdom from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be intreated.' There is not, and cannot be, 
a wide divergence between the temper of the 
Christian and the spirit of the creed in which he 
lives. The strength of Christ's religion is made 
perfect in weakness, not in absolutism. Like the 
Christian, it defers to the will of God as it is 
expressed in facts^ and does not seek to override 
them. 

In what has been said I have tried to express 
two thoughts arising out of the words of St Paul. 
Those who are in danger of forming hasty judge- 
ments should understand the conditions under 
which faith exists before rashly setting it aside. 
On the other hand, those who have a strong hold 
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on their beliefs should not think it possible to 
compel assent by any absolute system, but should 
recognize that God reveals Himself in various 
ways, and that there is in the Gospel a spirit 
running through all the teaching of Christ, which 
is a higher revelation than the forms in which it 
is from time to time embodied. In conclusion, 
I will briefly return to one or two considerations 
which specially affect ourselves. 

If experience be so necessary for sound judge- 
ment, and if faith has so many points of contact 
with knowledge, how shall any one who must of 
necessity be only a learner in any subject, and is 
bound to concentrate himself on the task set before 
him, hope to apply himself to the intellectual treat- 
ment of religious questions with any profit or 
advantage? Ought not a preacher to be content 
with repeating the advice that has often been 
given from this pulpit, and exhorting his younger 
hearers at least to put such discussions aside, and 
to go on with the work set before them until in 
the ripeness of their knowledge they are better 
fitted to deal with them? To those for whom 
the intellectual aspect of faith offers no strong 
attraction, no better advice can be given. But it 
cannot be urged on all. Not only are such matters 
forced on our attention, but we cannot separate the 
different aspects of faith. We cannot keep the 
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intellectual apart from the moral and spiritual. 
In youth the mind as well as the body has a 
freshness which never returns. At this season of 
life the unity of human nature and the higher 
unity which runs through all creation, come home 
to many minds as a revelation which finds no 
vehicle but in the Bible, and in the noblest poetry. 
But every one who approaches religion from its 
intellectual side must acknowledge his responsi- 
bility. He must remember the need of humility 
and patience. In every direction we come finally 
to problems which cannot be decisively solved. 
The region of first principles is the region of belief. 
We can only believe, and we cannot but believe. 
Intellectual conviction grows, it cannot be forced 
on the mind. But what has sufficed for the pro- 
foundest intellects may well content ours. We 
shall not see further than they have seen into the 
divine mysteries, although the revolution of time 
presents to each generation ever new aspects of 
divine truth. And we must ever remember that 
intellectual apprehension of Christ's teaching is 
inseparably connected with practical obedience to 
His will. If logfic in the higher sense of the word 
guides us in our search for the true theory of the 
actual relations of phenomena, then logic will 
enforce this connexion. If it exists in the nature 
of things, then it is the province of reason to 
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apprehend it, and to show the interdependence of 
intellectual and spiritual enlightenment To ignore 
this is folly as well as sin. In the g^eat poem of 
Dante, when the lost soul who had trusted to the 
Holy See for immunity from the sin committed on 
its behalf is carried to his doom, the evil spirit who 
bears oiT the sinner from the hands that would save 
him says tauntingly to him, ^ Maybe thou didst not 
think that I was a logician/ Absolution cannot 
save without repentance. The logic of the Eternal 
Law refutes the logic of the Schools. So it is no 
theory of men but the eternal law of God that the 
soul, as it lives by faith, gains the perception of its 
reasonableness, and as it defiles itself with evil, 
loses its apprehension of spiritual truth. Spiritual 
insight begins with spiritual life. This, and not 
adherence to any one school of religious thought, 
was the lesson which the great schoolmaster of the 
last generation impressed most deeply on all who 
came within his influence. This teaching never 
becomes obsolete. The changing aspects of life 
give an ever fresh interpretation to the divine will. 
New controversies arise ; new forms of secular and 
religious society come into being ; new intellectual 
problems have to be solved, but this truth remains 
unaltered. Through holiness shall men see the 
Lord : ' if any man will do His will he shall know 
of the doctrine whether it be of God.* 
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Here this Sermon should have ended. But since 
these pages were written a calamity has befallen 
us to which I cannot but refer. Dr. Edwin Hatch 
has been removed by death after a brief illness, 
when it seemed that the brightest and most fruitful 
period of his career still lay before him. The 
indefatigable worker is at rest. The pen has 
dropped from the busy hand ; the active brain is 
stilL It is hard even now to realize that his life's 
work has all come to an end. I will not speak as 
a friend might be allowed to speak of k friend. 
Nor is this the time, if I had the power, to estimate 
the value of his contributions to theology. But 
every one here can have only one feeling of sorrow 
for the loss which his death has inflicted on theo- 
logical learning in Oxford and in England. His 
example has done much to stimulate and to re- 
commend the dispassionate study of facts without 
which theology, like all other sciences, is but a 
sickly plant. His conclusions would not have been 
considered even by himself as more than stepping- 
stones. Many persons dissented from them ; but 
every one must admire the pains and candour he 
showed in arriving at them. His unquestioned 
mastery of the field which he had made his own, 
and his wide and accurate acquaintance with other 
branches of theology, enforced attention. He de- 
served a hearing because he never acquiesced in 
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anything less than the best and most exact know- 
ledge attainable. His was the same spirit as that 
of our great divine, and commentator on St. Paul, 
the acknowledged leader of theological learning in 
England. Surely this spirit must ultimately pre- 
vail. Everything short of the truth must vanish 
away. Systems in which facts are suppressed 
and distorted have their day. But they are in 
their nature transient. Truth alone can ultimately 
endure, and only in the truth is final agreement 
possible. May there never be wanting a succes- 
sion of English theologians who, with no blinding 
prepossessions, shall set themselves to learn the 
will of God as it is revealed in the facts of history, 
of literature, of human nature, and the constitution 
of the world. If the unwearied industry and devo- 
tion of the friend whom we lament shall help others 
to realize the high ideal of a student's duty after 
which he strove himself, then he will not have lived 
in vain. 
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RECTOR OF EXETER COLLEGE 

' I am not mad, most noble Festns ; but speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness.' — Acts zxvi. 25. 

Among all the qualities of truth none has a 
higher place in the estimation of St. Paul than its 
soberness. The story which he had just told must 
have sounded in the ears of Festus like the recital 
of a dream. St. Paul assures him that it is a plain 
statement of fact, and wishes it to be tried by the 
ordinary rules of evidence. This mode of argument 
is eminently characteristic of the Apostle. What- 
ever be the aspect of Christian life or teaching with 
which he deals^ the need of soberness is seldom 
absent from his mind. In many passages of his 
writings, not least in the First Epistie to the 
Corinthians, there is an undertone of self-criticism, 
a consciousness of the objections that might be 
. urged against his position, together with an in- 
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domitable conviction of the truth on which it rests. 
The conflict between these states of mind is marked 
in the strains of eloquence that diversify the thread 
of his argument. But he never forgets that truth 
must be sober. This rule helps him to determine 
the relative value of the gifts which were imparted 
to the members of the early Chiu-ch, and induces 
him to award the preference to those which would 
approve themselves to an impartial critic. ^ If the 
whole Church/ he says, 'be come together into 
one place, and all speak with tongues, and there 
come in those that are unlearned or unbelievers, 
will they not say that ye are mad? But if all 
prophesy, and there come in one that believeth not 
or one unlearned, he is convinced of all, he is 
judged of all/ So in the treatment of practical 
questions affecting daily life, such as the relations 
of believers and unbelievers, or the eating of meat 
offered to idols, St. Paul, as every one would admit, 
settles them as far as possible by an appeal to 
common sense. He exhibits in fact that tendency 
which became more pronounced in the Church as 
time went on, and which at various periods of its 
history has saved it from becoming the prey of 
visionaries and fanatics. Such a period was that 
which witnessed the spread of Montanism in Phrygia 
and in Africa. Montanism, like all other great 
heresies, gave a one-sided development to funda- 
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mental truths. Asceticism was directly inculcated 
by the teaching of the Gospel. No disciple of 
Christ could walk in the footsteps of his Master 
unless he had subdued the flesh to the spirit. 
Montanism was a school of asceticism and self- 
mortification. Exaltation of mind and a general 
diffusion of spiritual gifts had attended the growth 
of the Church of Corinth. Similar manifestations 
marked the rise of Montanism. The gift of pro- 
phecy which was poured out on the leaders of the 
sect was ascribed to the spirit of all truth, and 
the prophecies of Montanus, and of Frisca and 
Maximilla, were so generally acceptable that they 
all but received the formal recognition of the Roman 
See. Montanism laid stress on the distinction 
between those who belonged to the Church out- 
wardly and those who belonged to it inwardly, * in 
the spirit and not in the letter,' * Ecclesia proprie 
et principaliter ipse est spiritus ' (Tert. De Pudic, 
21). The spirituality of the Church has been the 
source from which all great reforms have drawn 
their inspiration. It served in Montanism to justify 
all* the excesses of individualism and self-will; and 
those who dreamed of constituting a Church with- 
out blemish and without spot ended in a narrow 
sect, whose members even in the supreme hour of 
martyrdom declined communion with those who 
were dying with them as witnesses to their common 
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Lord. ' Varie diabolus emulatus est veritatem/ 
These words of the great convert to Montanism 
might well have been turned against himself. The 
errors of Montanism contained germs of spiritual 
truth. It erred rather from the lack of that sanity 
and self-restraint which are so conspicuous in 
St Paul than from the falsehood of the principles 
from which it sprung. It wore itself out against 
the organization of the Catholic Church because 
this organization rested on a solid foundation of 
good sense, and was fortified by the support of the 
great mass of those who required that their reason 
should be convinced before they )delded themselves 
to be the slaves of their emotions. 

It would be easy to illustrate the need of tem- 
pering religious emotion with common sense by 
a reference to other periods in the history of the 
Church — to the thirteenth century, when the order 
of St. Francis was established, or to the age of the 
Reformation, as well as to epochs nearer to our 
own day. But I wish to come at once to our own 
time and to look at the question from another side. 
When the Gospel claims to r^rulate conduct in 
daily life, is it never criticized in the spirit of 
Festus? Does it not often seem to be taken for 
granted that religion is opposed to reason, as feeling 
and emotion to common sense, and that when they 
come into collision reason should carry the day? 
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Is this opinion well founded, or is there not a higher 
point of view from which the supposed opposition 
disappears ? If reason has this rightful supremacy 
over emotion, should there not be some general 
consent as to the principles on which it should be 
exercised, if it is to be a trustworthy guide through 
the maze of human action ? I will venture to make 
one or two remarks on the manner in which reason 
has been commonly held to regulate conduct, and 
on the practical effect which such views have at the 
present time. I cannot of course pretend to enter 
fully into the discussion of any philosophical system. 
But philosophical systems filter down into the 
current of popular opinion, and in their practical 
results they have an interest for us all. 

The opposition of which I have spoken can hardly 
be said to have existed during the greater part of 
the last century. The rationalist divines of the 
eighteenth century certainly deserve the praise of 
sobriety. They often professed the same principles 
as their opponents, and desired above all things to 
enforce the reasonableness of Christianity. A 
change set in with the Evangelical reaction at the 
close of the century. This was not a philosophical, 
but a religious movement. It touched the chords 
of religious emotion. The good that it effected 
has been permanent, and it has leavened all other 
religious movements since that time. But it dis- 
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turbed the relations between secular and religious 
thought. There has hardly since then been so 
definite an understanding as to the point of view 
from which the questions common to them should 
be approached. Many other changes have con- 
tributed to this result, not least the great advance 
in the knowledge of the material universe, and in 
the command over its resources. But I do not 
wish to dwell on the conflict between science and 
faith : I wish only to reckon it among the causes 
that have led to the apparent opposition between 
religious emotion and reason. Other movements of 
thought have contributed to the same result. After 
the beginning of this century no school of thinkers 
has exercised greater influence over the ideas which 
regulate life and conduct than that represented by 
Bentham and Mill. Of all systems which place 
action on what claims to be a rational basis, utili- 
tarianism is perhaps most congenial with English 
habits of thought. In the last generation its ex- 
ponents claimed not only to establish speculative 
truths, uncertain before, but to reconstruct much of 
the science of social life. Every well-educated man 
was expected to be familiar with their writings. 
Even since they have ceased to hold the supremacy 
which they once enjoyed their influence continues 
to be felt. Those who do not allow that the theory 
of causation can be applied to the will without 
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reserve, yet admit that it is determined by motives 
to an almost undefinable extent. Among the causes 
which determine it, considerations of utih'ty must 
be paramount, and the ordinary English mind will 
always understand utility to mean utility to the 
individual. The rapid growth of political economy, 
which was a part of the same general movement, 
also led men to depreciate emotion, and to r^ard 
calculation and self-interest, i. e. reason in its baser 
forms, as supreme. The kind of teaching and 
speculation current a generation ago may have be- 
come obsolete, and the interest attaching to them 
may have been transferred to other studies. But 
we still have frequent experience of the habit of 
mind generated by them. The biography of an 
eminent judge not long deceased, written by his 
brother with equal tenderness and faithfulness, 
affords an excellent illustration of the temper of 
mind fostered by the prevailing habit of thought, 
as well as by the reaction against forms of religious 
belief in which sentiment had seemed occasionally 
to usurp too despotic a power. Fitzjames Stephen, 
through the greater part of his life^ professed an 
aversion from sentiment that warped his judgement 
of mankind, and must sometimes have produced a 
repellent effect on those who came into relations 
with him, that even his scrupulous sense of justice 
and high aims could not alwa}^ counteract. This 
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aversion not only supplied him with canons of 
literary criticism, but ultimately determined his 
attitude towards the teaching of the Gospel. Christ 
came to be r^^ded by him as nothing more than 
' a passionate philanthropist^.' That portion of the 
Gospel which most men would reckon among the 
strongest evidences in its favour appears to him 
the strongest objection to it. 'Some people,' he 
says, ' profess that the Sermon on the Mount is the 
only part of Christianity which they can accept. It 
is to me the hardest part to accept '.' Such a sen- 
tence, even if it be not taken too seriously, shows 
plainly how unreasonable the deference to reason 
may become. Before I seek for another proof of this 
tendency of thought, I may digress for the moment 
to point out that this same biography might serve 
to exemplify the difficulty of suppressing feeling. 
Not only did Fitzjames Stephen confess that he 
viewed with apprehension the general triumph of 
opinions such as his own, but the traces of his early 
associations still lingered. It was not strange that 
Thomas Carlyle, although differing widely from 
Stephen in his cast of mind, was more agreeable 
to him personally than Mill, because Carlyle had 
'more human nature.' Sentiment in him was 
sometimes displaced rather than suppressed. Men 
such as he, who are not sensible of the divine love 
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which breathes through the Gospels, are accessible 
to the sterner emotions. They claim for the feeling 
of revenge a place among the virtues^ and a large 
share in human justice. They no longer worship 
the Christ, but Calvin is enshrined among their 
heroes. 

The mental attitude which is often adopted to- 
wards religious belief by the young is not uncon- 
nected with the habit of thought which has descended 
from the last generation. The age has gradually 
been lowered at which boys and girls learn to deal 
with questions most deeply affecting human life 
and destiny from the outside, as if their chief 
interest was intellectual. I will not now attempt 
to speculate on the origin of this habit, but almost 
every one who has reached middle age must have 
noticed it Novels which are written about school 
life by those who know it intimately, and who write 
for the young, propound difficulties which the 
schoolboy may easily catch up and repeat, but 
cannot be said truly to apprehend. There is an 
age when such questionings may be called natural, 
when the mind is introduced to the problems of 
speculative thought which also lie at the root of 
religious belief. The mind in this respect is like 
the body. There are some maladies which are 
most often contracted at certain times of life. 
Nature is then generally better able to throw them 
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off than when they occur at an age which is usually 
exempt from them, although they are happiest who 
by the help of a sound constitution or careful living 
are always able to defy them. The precocious 
familiarity with the intellectual difficulties of faith 
never can do any good. It may do irreparable 
harm to mind as well as to character. There can 
be no real understanding of the problem to be 
solved, but a general impression of the uncertainty 
of all truth remains behind. The young are then 
thrown back upon the same kind of practical philo- 
sophy which often serves the turn of their elders. 
They are confirmed in the habit of looking at every- 
thing from the point of view of self-interest, and 
self-interest with us all b too often synonymous 
with self-indulgence. 

Of course no one supposes that feeling can be 
taken out of human nature. But we have to direct 
it, and in seeking a guide we are apt to look only 
to reason, because reason is commonly opposed to 
it. The most cultivated and refined of French 
novelists explains the leading motive of one of his 
works in a dialogue between a thoughtful priest 
and the preceptor who tells the tale. The conver- 
sation has fallen on the principles which rule the 
actions of the young. ' As in the arts,' the priest 
says, ' so in morals there are impressionists. This 
is the school to which the young mostly belong. 
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Their impressions, good or bad, are their oracles, 
they know no others.* ' You would be less unjust,' 
the preceptor replies, * if you were to say that they 
trust nothing but their own experiences, and that 
they are bent on acquiring experience. Let us 
make the best of it ; positive teaching has had its 
day. More and more the teaching of morality 
must be replaced by wisdom, and education in 
doctrine by the teaching of facts. That whidi 
decides the inclinations^ the character, and the 
destiny of the young is the conception which they 
form of happiness. It is for education to ennoble 
this master-thought which dominates all others. 
A virtue which does not make us happy will never 
be anything for us. Even the clergy in teaching 
their flocks invite them above all to sacrifice false 
pleasure to real good, transitory to eternal joys. 
You see that your moral theory, like ours, reduces 
itself to the quest after happiness and the art of 
finding it.' This is an excellent summary of the 
view that is often taken by observant and candid 
minds. ' It is impossible to reverse a condition of 
things which a great number of causes has tended 
to produce. Let us not exaggerate the mischief, 
but make the best of the inevitable.' There is 
much of healthy optimism in such a sentiment. 
We must always take account of existing facts and 
make our start from them. But we analyse them 
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in order to find out what is wanting in them as well 
as to ascertain what they supply. The hardness of 
judgement which I ventured to illustrate by a refer- 
ence to the biography of Fitzjames Stephen is by 
no means universal. On the contrary, there has 
been something like a general reaction against it. 
Almost every one is agreed that in recent years 
softness and gentleness of manner have been more 
generally diffused, and that there has been a stronger 
recoil from suffering, that of others as well as our 
own. This change may indicate failure as well as 
progress. Our thoughts are too constantly fixed on 
comfort and well-being as the great end of life. 
We are willing to do a great deal, but not often to 
face physical discomfort and to endure hardness 
voluntarily in the pursuit of high aims. On the 
other hand, the force of sympathy is more sensibly 
felt The miseries and troubles which a great part 
of mankind is doomed to suffer, have thrust them- 
selves on public notice, and have awakened a stronger 
sentiment, even though this sentiment fails in so 
many cases to bear any fruit. The reaction ex- 
emplified by this change extends to economical 
and political theories. The views of the older 
economists have been challenged, and they have 
had to encounter assailants within their own camp. 
New political ideas are coming into vogue, and old 
theories are being revived which seek their chief 
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justification in sentiment and not in reason. Liter- 
ature and art display the same tendencies. The 
impressionists, if I may borrow the word, are having 
their day. Feeling claims to be supreme, to be 
tried by its own laws, and to acknowledge no other 
tribunal. The old order of society seems too strong 
to be shaken by such attacks. But every now and 
then we are startled by the exposure of some can- 
cerous social evil, and we shrink from theories that 
were tolerated or half approved, so long as it 
seemed impossible that any practical result could 
follow from them. 

Do we find that schools of thought which have 
succeeded the older utilitarianism present the appeal 
to reason in any form in which it is better able to 
control and regulate emotion? The inquiry into 
the origin of existing phenomena in animate and 
inanimate nature, in man and in society, is the 
favourite intellectual exercise of the day. I do not 
wish to touch on the controversies that are suggested 
by the mention of evolution. Let it be granted 
that it is an important factor in all scientific and 
philosophic theories which are accepted at the 
present time, and that it throws a flood of light on 
the past. But it only professes to explain facts, 
not to furnish a motive of conduct. There are 
divergent and even opposite developments. Both 
can be accounted for. What warrant have we for 
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seeking anything more than an explanation? At 
the best we cannot hope to prove more than that 
the conduct which is generally expedient is in the 
highest sense normal. But why should I love what 
is normal? What is \rrego\zx for you may be 
regular for me, and have an attraction which you 
can neither measure nor understand. An heroic 
effort has been made to put back some of the old- 
fiEishioned religious motive in a different form by 
showing how deeply the regard for the good of 
others is implanted in man by the circumstances of 
his development But does the good of others 
appeal to the individual who has to act, with the 
same force as his own good ? The aig;ument that 
comes home to the vast majority of men is the 
argument from self-interest, and the argument from 
self-interest was never yet strong enough to arrest 
the hands eager to pluck the fruit of life's golden 
tree. When we have acquired some of the ex- 
perience of age, and years have brought the philo- 
sophic mind, such arguments present themselves to 
us in their most favourable light. We are then 
ready to censure those who will not learn wisdom 
at second-hand, but insist on buying it for them- 
selves, sometimes at the price of life itself^ or of all 
that makes life best worth having. If our work 
is marked out for us in some clearly defined sphere 
of duty, it is easy for us to judge those who in the 
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struggle for advancement or wealth stain their 
consciences with insincerity, or double-dealing, or 
wrong. But do we suppose that this dispassionate 
criticism will make itself heard in the hour of 
temptation, or in the fierce competition of the 
world ? The calculation of self-interest often lends 
its aid to the sophistry of temptation. Is it not 
worth while, we ask, to learn through our own con- 
sciousness how deep is the joy of gratifying some 
over-mastering passion, even though we incur 
thereby a certain amount of future suffering or self- 
reproach? The future is unknown and uncertain. 
Is it not well for a man to be able to reflect that 

Come what come may, 
I shall have had my day? 

All systems which rest upon a calculation of 
pleasures and pains that have not fallen within the 
experience of the agent, or that are imi^[ined as 
affecting other persons besides the agent himself^ 
suffer from an inherent defect. At the moment of 
action, when the resolve has to be taken in an 
instant, impulse cannot wait on deliberation. The 
stronger power asserts its sway over the weaker. It 
is vain to manufacture a curb for forces which mock 
at these artificial bonds. They will be subject only 
to a power which does not attempt to constrain 
them from without, but inspires and moulds them 
from within. 

N % 
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The revelation of Christ has exercised an irre- 
sistible influence over the lives of men because it is 
such a power. It does not profess to coerce feeling 
by the aid of reason. It works from within like 
leaven, leavening the whole lump, or like the seed 
growing up on good ground, and bearing fruit an 
hundredfold. It establishes itself in the heart and 
speaks to the emotions ' in their own tongue wherein 
they are bom/ before it appeals to that higher 
reason to which it is also akin. The analysis of 
human nature may arrive independently at the con- 
clusion that sympathy with a man's fellows is an 
universal and deep-seated principle of human nature, 
but we still have to consider how it is brought to 
bear on the impulses which strive within the con- 
sciousness of the individual at the moment of action. 
We cannot get rid of our own personality. The 
motive from which a man acts must appeal directly 
to him. Whatever the end proposed, and however 
remote from ourselves it be, the regulating principle 
of the life is within. When we are told to * live for 
others ' we still have to ask how at the same time 
we may live for ourselves : * what shall I do to be 
saved?' The revelation of Christ answers this 
question. The higher self^ the true self, is that 
which enters into communion with Him, by which 
He lives in us and we in Him. The more nearly 
that a man can walk in the steps of His earthly life, 
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and imitate the example of His self-devotion, the 
more fully will he achieve the great end of his being 
and enjoy the blessing of inward peace. No out- 
ward rule, no force of reasoning, can bring home 
this conviction. The citadel of the heart commands 
all the outworks. * The love of. Christ constraineth 
us/ not because He imposes on us a yoke from 
without, but because He is freely acknowledged as 
the true heir, the rightful Lord of the inheritance of 
human nature ; and in return for this willing sur- 
render He gives us back our liberty, and makes us 
masters of ourselves. 

If there be any truth in all this, may we not still 
adopt as our own the words of St. Paul ? That 
faith is a sober and a reasonable faith which finds 
its support in the depths of human consciousness. 
Christianity is not the invention of man or the out- 
come of philosophy; but we ought not to under-^ 
value the testimony which is borne to it by the 
facts of human consciousness, or even the homage 
which is rendered to it by systems of thought which 
profess to supplant it. A deference to these facts 
is a far different thing from that confusion of mind 
which induces a man to believe that a statement is 
true because he wishes it to be true. The latter is 
an idle fancy ; the foundation of the former is much 
the same as that of all other knowledge and belief. 
And if the first principles of faith be reasonable, in 
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the application of its principles to daily life it will 
also seek its allies in common sense and dispas- 
donate judgement rather than in any extravagances 
of sentiment. It is impossible now to enlarge on 
this claim. I will say only a word in its defence. 
It may be true that religious men are sometimes 
hurried into partisanship. It may be true that in 
their recoil from the hardness and selfishness of the 
world they sometimes rush into the other extreme, 
and lend their coimtenance to wild and visionary 
schemes. But it is only by a confusion of mind 
that the teaching of the Gospel can be made re- 
sponsible for such vagaries. The ideal of Christian 
life is set far above the aims of revolutionaries. It 
is a spiritual state which no sudden transformation 
of the outward conditions of life is able to produce. 
It is true that the Gospel has played a leading part 
in changing the face of society. But it has wrought 
changes indirectly by working from within: the 
means it leaves to reason to decide ; and it always 
inculcates the golden rule, which is the foundation 
of justice — justice which knows no difference of 
rank or station, and which teaches every class to 
take due accoimt of the needs, and to make due 
allowance for the temptations and difficulties, of 
every other. 

So too in the formation of the individual character, 
is it not apparent that sound sense and Christian 
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principle are not enemies but natural allies ? The 
fashion of the day is always changing, but the 
Christian ideal continues the same. Reason and 
good sense have something of the same stability. 
May we not hope that the Christian ideal is surely, 
if slowly, gaining ground, both by its innate reason- 
ableness and by the silent force of the attraction 
of Christ ? It may be true, as one of the most 
thoughtful of Christian workers recently affirmed in 
this pulpit, that one of the besetting sins of our own 
day is that levity of soul which often causes a man 
to flaunt his follies and even his vices in the face of 
society rather than pass unnoticed in the crowd. 
What is more foolish than the vanity which hinders 
a man from looking at things in their right per- 
spective or from seeing himself as others see him ? 
This kind of defect, which makes a man the bane 
or the laughing-stock of his fellows, is condemned 
by the common sense of mankind. It is condemned 
still more emphatically when it is tried by the 
standard of Christ. The root of this defect is to be 
sought in that diseased self-consciousness which 
haunts so many men through their lives. Of this 
self-consciousness the teaching of Christ is the cure. 
It is true that this disease of human nature, like so 
many others, has sometimes hidden itself under the 
cloak of religion, and has been aggravated by the 
fashion of the day. But a sounder apprehension of 
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the teaching of the Gospel, no less than the good 
sense of mankind, has disclosed its real nature. 
The true ideal of Christian life and conduct is 
essentially manly, and the highest secular ideal 
of refinement is essentially Christian. The world 
necessarily judges very much by the outside ; the 
qualities which it approves are such as may be seen. 
Can these qualities exist in their purest and most 
attractive form unless there is something * within 
that passeth show'? Among all sorts and con- 
ditions of men, according to their kind, esteem 
would be felt for the man who was simply and 
unobtrusively his best self. Yet there is nothing 
which it is so hard to be, unless there is first that 
'simplicity and godly sincerity' which belong to 
the Christian ideal. If we would be free from the 
burden of self-consciousness the conscience must be 
without stain or self-reproach. If we would see 
things as they are, and turn them to their best and 
highest use^ the veil of self-love that colours and 
distorts them must be set aside. This is a part of 
the wisdom that is sometimes bought by a long 
and bitter experience. But they are happiest who 
are early wise and have grace to find their best 
selves by surrendering their will to the will of 
Christ. 
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THE PRIDE OF WORDS 

Delivered Sunday, November 26, 1899, ^^ '^^^ 
Rev. Cosmo Gordon Lang, Fellow of All Souls. 

BISHOP OF STEPNEY 

* I will know, not the word of them which aze puffed up, but the 
power. For the kingdom of God ii not in word, but in power.' — 
I Cor. iv. 19, ao. 

The Gospel had no sooner found a place in the 
life of the Corinthian people — nimble, quick-witted, 
disputatious — than it encountered the danger of 
a great perversion. On its intellectual side it was 
at once too deep and too simple for their natural 
tendency to complacent self-^assurance : on its moral 
side it was too serious and urgent. They began to 
accommodate it to their own disposition. Their 
natural quickness of intellectual apprehension, their 
facile spiritual sensibility, had proved a snare. The 
new teaching, with its original conceptions of God 
and man, its surprising comments on current philo- 
sophy, seemed to give scope and promise for endless 
intellectual discussion. The strange and striking 
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spiritual gifts with which at that time its acceptance 
seems to have been accompanied fascinated their 
curiosity and stimulated their vanity. When the 
commanding personality of St Paul had been with- 
drawn, and the influence cA his intense moral fervour 
had been removed, their own innate self-assurance 
and superficiality reasserted themselves, and per- 
verted the character of the message he had brought 
It was a reaction of the facile Hellenism of Corinth 
against the intense Hebraism of St. PauL Separated 
from moral seriousness, their Christianity became 
a sphere of debate and rivalry : their teaching be- 
came rhetoric, and their worship an excitement of 
feeling and of utterance. The phrases of philo- 
sophy and the ' tongues ' of the Spirit were their 
pride. Hence the point of St Paul's rebuke. 
They were * puffed up' — swollen with the vain 
boastfulness of intellectual triumph or spiritual 
manifestations. Their pride — fruitful in rivalry, 
and indifferent to grave moral disorders — ^was due 
to their forgetfulness of the truth, that * the kingdom 
of God is not in word, but in power' — a power 
which only the humble can receive, a power which 
is independent of mental acuteness or emotional 
excitement, a power meant to stamp upon the life 
the mark of the Cross, and to transform the char- 
acter into the likeness of Jesus Christ. 
The whole epistle is a protest against this pride 
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of words. The writer is indifferent to the place 
which Christ may hold among the philosophic 
systems of the world. * Where is the wise ? where 
is the disputer of this world ? hath not God made 
foolish the wisdom of this world ?' 'the wisdom of 
this world is foolishness with God/ He presses 
back upon the minds of his readers that central 
symbol of the faith whose force of awful humbling 
their pride resented — the Cross of Christ. *We 
preach Christ crucified, tmto Jews a stumbling- 
block, and unto Gentiles foolishness.' In contrast 
to their boastfulness^ he reminds them of his own 
humiliations, his feebleness and rudeness of speech. 
With indignant irony, he contemptuously admits 
their pretensions : * already are ye filled : already 
ye are become rich: ye have reigned without us.' 
His counter-boast is his own foolishness (iv. 9-13)* 
And yet it is just through this weakness and foolish- 
ness that the sure warrant of power has been re* 
vealed. ' For the word of the Cross is to them that 
are perishing foolishness: but unto us which are 
being saved it is the power of God.' Christ crucified 
is the power of God God chose the weak things 
of the world (i. 27, 28). It is by this warrant of 
power that the Apostle will test the Corinthian 
Christians when he comes: it is for this, not for 
pride of words, that he will look. ' I will know, 
not the word of them which are puffed up, but the 
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power. For the Idngdom of God is not in word, 
but in power.' 

There is little doubt as to the meaning of the 
power which St Paul thus selects as the character- 
istic note of Christianity. It was the Spirit of the 
risen and ever-living Jesus, to be welcomed and 
received as a gift of God, dwelling in the soul of 
man, filling him with the love, and transforming 
him into the likeness, of Christ Its source was 
Christ : its centre was Christ : its end was Christ. 
It was given independently of personal endow- 
ments, though these were materials which it used 
for achieving its ends. It therefore excluded the 
sense of pride : it was an undeserved gift of the 
divine bounty. To welcome and receive it a man 
must first realize and confess his own personal 
impotence. But once humbly received, it was 
indeed the power of Grod — guiding, strengthening, 
uplifting, transforming. 

In thus emphasizing power as the essence of 
Christianity, St Paul was following his own ex- 
perience. His pride — pride of belief, of learning, 
of effort — had been finally broken when, on the 
road to Damascus, a stronger power had thrown 
him to the ground. But that overthrow had been 
his emancipation, his uplifting. Into his surrendered 
spirit there had come the consciousness of a new 
power which ever since had turned weakness into 
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strength and humiliation into glory. It was the 
power of the Crucified. (So ii. a-5.) But St. Paul 
was true not only to his own experience, but to the 
teaching of his Master. In the choice, training, 
and history of His immediate disciples, Jesus had 
made it clear that they were to be primarily not 
the teachers of a system, but the witnesses of 
a power. They were men, for the most part, 
humble and unlearned. Their chief intellectual 
endowment was sincerity. They were slow to 
believe and dull of apprehension. By His rebukes 
and the lessons which He taught them of their 
own feebleness apart from Him, they had been 
educated out of any trust in themselves. And thus 
humbled they were prepared for the g^ft of power. 
It was the promise of that gift to which, with 
deepening impressiveness, He had led their ex- 
pectations. He could bear with their slowness of 
response, their desertion, bear even with the revival 
of their foolish questionings when He had risen 
from the dead : for He knew that the coming power 
would transform them. ' It is not for you to know 
times or seasons, which the Father hath set within 
His own authority; but ye shall receive power, 
when the Holy Ghost is come upon you : and ye 
shall be My witnesses' (Acts i. 7, 8). 'Behold, 
I send forth the promise of My Father upon you : 
but tarry ye in the city, until ye be clothed with 
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power from on high ' (Luke xxiv. 49). * All power 
hath been given unto Me in heaven and in earth. 
Go ye therefore, and teach all nations' (Matt. 
xxviiL 18, 19). 

The promise was fulfilled at Pentecost: the 
coming of the power was the birth of Christianity. 
And ever since the continuous presence of that 
Spirit of power has been the very life of the 
Christian Church — ^ the power of an endless life.* 
In its mere natural equipment it seemed singularly 
unfitted for success. Its leaders were men of no 
reputation: its birthplace was its shame : its symbol 
was a scandal: it was without definite rule or 
coherent system : it had deprived itself of exciting 
or impressive rituaL But it had within it this 
supernatural power, and it prevailed. When we 
measure the forces of political oppression and of 
varied and continuous intellectual criticism which 
have assailed it, the proved and patent errors which 
have stained it, the superstitions which have gathered 
under it, the controversies which have divided it, 
the huge and palpable hypocrisies which have cor- 
rupted it — when we measure these things, obvious 
at every stage of its history, we are compelled to 
confess that as a mere human institution it has 
been, again and again, 'doomed to death, made 
a spectacle unto the world and to angels and to 
men/ And yet, in a degree shared by no other 
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institution in the world's history, it has displayed, 
and still displays, a power of recovery, a power of 
resourcefulness, of adaptability to unforeseen cir- 
cumstances, of commending itself to the conscience of 
mankind — a power, in short, of an endless life, which 
witnesses to the presence within it of the Spirit of 
the eternal Christ. As it confronts us in the present 
time it is still weak in word — weak as a definite 
and coherent system. On many questions which 
most constantly urge the need of answer, it is 
silent. It is involved in apparent contradictions. 
In many minds the mere statement of its creed 
arouses more difficulties than it can solve. Before 
the pride of logic it is abashed and embarrassed. 
It is weak in word. But within and behind the 
word there is still a power ; a power which gives 
the word in all its feebleness the deep conviction of 
truth, which strengthens the man who has submitted 
to it with a sense of rightness, which overcomes 
his worst and vindicates his best. For still 'the 
kingdom of God is not in word, but in power.' 

When the founder of this sermon chose these 
words as one of the texts which were to be the 
basis of a continuous protest against the sins of 
pride, he must have desired that a special protest 
should sometimes be made against the pride of 
word, in contrast to the humility which accepts and 
submits to the power. Let us endeavour this 
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morning to fulfil his wish. Circumstances change, 
and the pride which perverts the Christian life 
takes many forms : but there is abundant need in 
our own day of the warning that we be not puffed 
up in word, of the reminder that the kingdom of 
God is not in word but in power. 

I. The pride of discussion. In one respect, at 
least, the circumstances of Oxford are not unlike 
those of Corinth. It is a place of debate. The 
charm of words — of the cross-play of argument, of 
the surprises of wit and epigram — is the discovery 
to the young who enter Oxford, and the recreation 
of those who remain in it. And this is well. As 
an exercise of the intellect, a game of the wits, it 
is useful to the mind as other games are to the 
body. Such conversation is the play-hour of the 
intellect, developing its powers, sharpening its re- 
sources, stimulating its pleasures. But it has its 
dangers. Admirable as a pastime, it is dangerous 
as a habit. For the unrestrained habit of verbal 
dialectics is apt to become a habit of the soul. It 
produces an exaggerated admiration of mere clever- 
ness. By its remoteness from the real issues of 
life, it keeps the character in an atmosphere of 
superficiality. Existing for . the sake of scoring 
petty triumphs, it breeds conceit : and from conceit 
comes its own evil brood of scorn and bitterness and 
cynicism. It passes into the inner life, and involves 
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it in perpetual debate: and with that spirit of 
constant criticism neither conviction nor enthusiasm 
can live. As soon as discussion ceases to be a mere 
intellectual pastime and becomes a temperament 
of the soul, it gradually cuts a man adrift from the 
moorings of faith, separates him from the forces 
that make character, decision, conviction, and often 
ultimately leaves him alone, tedious to himself and 
useless to his fellows. And then the impotence 
of this pride of words is manifest. Tried by the 
test, not of word but of power, it is found dismally 
wanting. There is therefore constant need to be 
on guard against it. Life, on any theory of it, is 
meant to be a thing of power — of movement, pro- 
gress, achievement : it is not meant to end in the 
futility of perpetual criticism. Life is meant to 
be a thing of power— of influence over others, of 
contribution to the common good : it is not meant 
to end in a solitariness, where no other living soul 
can be touched with love and help. And therefore 
we have ever — and not least in this place — to 
keep clear our channels of communication with the 
sources of power. Of these sources surely the 
ultimate and greatest is faith — faith in God, in 
a purpose set for life by Him. The history of the 
world, as of many men within it, proves that where 
there is faith there is always power: where it is 
absent, there is impotence— stagnation in self, use- 

O 
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lessness to others. Hear the witness of Goethe : 
* The epochs in which faith, in whatever form it may 
be, prevails, are the marked epochs in human 
history, full of heart-stirring memories and of 
substantial gains for all after*times. The epochs 
in which unbelief— in whatever form it may be — 
prevails, even when for the moment they put on 
the semblance of glory and success, inevitably sink 
into insignificance in the eyes of posterity, which 
will not waste its thoughts on things barren and 
unfruitful.' Guard, therefore, from the pride of 
words the place of faith : for there is the secret of 
power. Some of you to whom I speak have come 
up to the University with a hitherto unquestioned 
faith. You will find it exposed to the criticism of 
talk : you will be apt to think that it is common- 
place and conventional in comparison with the 
pride of words. But reverence that faith which you 
have : be sure that it is the best thing you possess. 
It may be that its form may be modified : but no 
change will be worth making unless it is based on 
this sense of reverence. Exercise the mind by 
discussion and debate: but deep down keep your 
faith real and strong. By prayer and moments of 
quiet thought keep your life in touch with the 
great sovereign power — the Spirit of God. *For 
the kingdom of God is not in word, but in 
power.' 
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2. The pride of system : the misleading impres- 
siveness of words built up into a compact system, 
whether logical or theological, for the criticism or 
for the statement of the Christian faith, (i) It is 
obvious that words limit quite as much as they 
express the conceptions of the mind which lie 
behind them. There is scarcely any conception or 
impression which is not wider than the very aptest 
phrase which can be found to express it The 
phrase necessarily selects and perpetuates some 
aspect of the thought, leaving margins of it un- 
expressed. Moreover, words carry with them their 
own associations. And thus a thought, when it is 
expressed in words, suffers a double limitation. 
This is especially true of thoughts which, by their 
very nature, transcend the limits of speech — those 
thoughts which are the witness of the mysteries 
which we are, and with which we are surrounded — 
thoughts of the soul, of the universe, of God. They 
cannot always be clearly thought out, much less 
expressed in ordered speech. But the logical 
reason deals with thoughts expressed in words — 
examines their relations, proves their coherence, or 
exposes their inconsistency within these limits. Its 
cogency in the criticism of the Christian faith may 
be complete and impressive. But when the limits 
within which it moves are forgotten, the impressive- 
ness is misleading ; when they are remembered, it 

0% 
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loses half its force. The argument has been moving 
along a plane set and determined, and within that 
plane it may be irresistible. But all the while 
a whole tract involved by the very thoughts ex- 
amined has escaped it. The indefinable element 
remains. And even those who have been most 
devoted to the methods of logic, and have used 
them to demonstrate many inconsistencies and 
difficulties in the Christian faith, have been conscious 
that thoughts remained witnessing to it which they 
could neither dispense with nor explain. The ideas 
of God, of the independent self, of free-will and 
responsibility, remain strong, however difficult to 
set in ordered sequence. And such men have 
realized that after all these were ideas indispensable 
to life. If they could not prove the existence of 
God, they have felt that for life's sake they must 
assume it. If they have been compelled to r^^ard 
free-will as illogical, they have felt again that for 
life's sake they must act as if it were true. The 
moral teaching of Jesus baffled Mr. J. S. Mill's 
analysis of human motive, yet for life's sake he 
must accept it. And his most distinguished follower 
has said that though compelled by logic to find no 
place for it, there was an irreducible minimum of 
faith in a personal will, of goodness in man's rela- 
tion to it, without which a life worth living would 
be impossible. For it is just in these regions which 
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escape logic that life finds the indispensable condi- 
tions of power, of strength, and inspiration. In 
word they maiy be weak: but once again 'the 
kingdom of God/ the achievement of high ideals of 
life, * is not in word, but in power.* We who believe 
the Christian creed acknowledge that the worldly 
wisdom knows not God, but we cannot be bound 
by the limitations of that wisdom. We see in it 
something of the pride of words, while we are con- 
scious that by our unaided reason we cannot get 
beyond it. We are conscious also that the instinct 
out of which all high and purposeful life comes 
irresistibly transcends it We therefore find it the 
more credible that God should by revelation have 
filled sufiiciently the blanks of reason and vindicated 
sufiiciently the instincts of faith — ^shown sufficient 
of His light for us in the dark to live by. Then, 
finding the claim of Jesus Christ to be that revela- 
tion confronting us, with credentials so impressive 
and unparalleled, we have made the great venture 
of faith. We have accepted Him in the impotency 
of our own words, as God's Word made manifest. 
And we have found in Him that power in life, the 
craving for which was ineradicable. Our difficulties 
remain, many of them, unsolved: but for their 
solution we are content to wait ; for His Spirit has 
touched ours, and taken it into a sphere where we 
can know God, not as an idea, but as a person, and 
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where we find, in proportion as we keep ourselves 
within it, a power which fills our life with strength 
and hope and purpose and joy. ' The kingdom of 
God is not in word, but in power.' 

(2) But the pride of system is often more obvious 
in the theologian than in the logician. The very 
inadequacy of words which leads us to distrust the 
impressiveness of logical attack, will lead us to be 
equally on our guard against the impressiveness of 
mere theological statement The kingdom of God 
came not in word, but in power. Its origin was 
the gift of a new life, the consciousness of the in- 
dwelling Spirit of the risen Christ. The language 
of the New Testament is but the effort of the first 
Christian teachers to explain a vital experience. 
Obviously the words came short of the reality which 
they sought to express. No miraculous power can 
deliver human words from the limitations which 
necessarily belong to them. As men must express 
their thoughts, they do well to choose the words 
for themselves in which those who first received the 
power of the Spirit, and who were specially guided 
by the Spirit, expressed what they knew. But 
even they could give in their words only such 
evidence as words can afford of facts previously 
known and realized by experience. The experience 
was prior to and must ever have transcended the 
attempt to give words to it. It would be rash 
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therefore to attempt, even out of the words of the 
Epistles, to construct an elaborate scheme of 
doctrine which could claim to be co-extensive 
with the truth. When we come to the language 
of controversial theology, there is the greater need 
of remembering its inadequacy. The whole truth of 
God, the whole meaning of the power of His Spirit, 
cannot be contained in any formula, however care- 
fully chosen ; for that formula inevitably partakes 
of the limitation imposed by the circumstances and 
associations of its time. It leaves still much of the 
prior truth and much of its possible application to 
later times unexhausted Thus the dogmatic theo- 
logian who would compress the whole truth within 
the limits of any special set of terms, and deny any 
share of it to him who found such terms inadequate, 
would be a victim of the pride of words. The fact 
of the atonement, with the power flowing from it 
which gives a man the joyful sense of sin foi^iven, 
of restoration to rightness with God, must far 
transcend the scope of any formal theory which 
seeks to explain it The fact of a mysterious 
presence in the sacrament of the altar, witnessed 
by the soul's experience of a power then and there 
bestowed to realize the communion, awful and yet 
intimate and personal, of One unseen, can never 
be adequately expressed, much less limited, by 
any definition. The power of prayer to soothe and 
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strengthen the spirit, and to win blessings in re- 
sponse from God, is independent of any theory of 
its relationship to the normal laws of divine provi- 
dence. Here, again, any man of thoughtfulness 
and reverence would willingly seek to school him- 
self into understanding and adopting the terms in 
which generations of the Church of Christ have 
found their experience in some wise truly inter- 
preted. But he will remember the while that other 
men may sincerely find in these very terms a mean- 
ing in some ways differing from his, and yet be 
equally loyal to the truth; and that possibly, in 
other spheres and ages, these terms themselves may 
fail to satisfy. He who desires to be loyal to the 
truth will be jealous rather for its width than for 
any scheme of words in which men may have 
attempted to record their own grasp of it So 
St Paul, rebuking the boasts of rival S}rstems and 
rival teachers, shows how meagre and unworthy 
they are in comparison with the greatness of the 
common heritage. *For all things are yours; 
whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, 
or life, or death, or things present, or things to 
come ; all are yt)urs : and ye are Christ's ; and 
Christ is God's.' The wise theologian will teach 
others with a constant sense of the vastness of his 
theme and the narrowness of his language — as if 
One were ever present who is the Truth Himself, 
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whom neither heaven nor the heaven of heavens, 
much less any speech of man, can contain. He 
will be on his guard against the pride of words, 
against the uncharitableness and discord which it 
has roused, remembering that ' the kingdom of God 
is not in word, but in power/ 

3. The pride of profession. Lastly, there is a 
form of the pride of words concerning which each 
one of us would do well to search his conscience. 
It is the subtle self-complacency which comes from 
familiarity with the words of religion. We inherit 
a great store of Christian phrases ; they were taught 
us with the first words we learned to use; they 
have sounded in our ears in church and at home, 
in school and college chapel, till they have become 
part of the habitual furniture of our minds. We 
are apt to think, because they rise readily to 
our lips or fall familiarly upon our ears, that they 
are real to us — our own because vital with our 
personal experience. The temptation to this form 
of pride is specially urgent upon us who have 
undertaken to be public teachers and spokesmen 
of religion. You of the laity hardly realize, per- 
haps, what a strain it is upon a man's reality and 
sincerity to be obliged, not once, but many times 
in the week, nay, in the day, to use the sort of 
language which you would scarcely venture to speak 
to your closest friends. It is said — most untruly— 
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that we lead protected lives, but in r^^ard to this 
temptation it is you who are protected, protected 
by the English habit of reserve in things religious. 
You expect us to speak, and to speak constantly 
and on every demand, on matters where you fed 
that silence is the only pledge of sincerity. And 
this business of religious words infects the soul. It 
gives a facile command of phraseolc^y which, be- 
cause it sounds rights comes to be taken for truly 
felt We, of all men, have need to search ourselves 
continually with this awkward question, ' The word 
is ready, but is there the power ? Is there behind 
the word the power of a personal grasp, the sincerity 
of a real witness ? ' 

But the laity also are in danger of this form of 
the pride of words. There is a comforting and re- 
assuring rhythm in the immemorial phrases of the 
Christian faith and Christian liturgies. But the 
Christian creed was, and was meant to be, some- 
thing more than a soft and subdued rhetoric. It 
is a thing of power. Its every clause stands for 
a dynamic force which has left and still leaves its 
marks upon the course of man's spirit through this 
world. Emptied of this it is a mere phrase — inter* 
esting doubtless, and suggesting the memories of 
romantic deeds and exciting controversies, but a 
lifeless form. If no element of its latent power has 
grasped and inspired us, then it is at the best a 
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mere pious sentiment, at the worst a mere formal 
convention. Surely there is something almost ap- 
palling in the want of correspondence between the 
acquiescence of English Christians in the phrases 
of faith and the measure of force which they exert 
on individual and national life-— of force moulding 
life into conformity with the standard of Jesus 
Christ We sometimes boast of the connexion 
which in England has been maintained between 
the educated laity and the Christian creed. But 
is not the boast sometimes a form of the pride of 
words ? is not use of the words mistaken for pos- 
session of the power ? There is enough — ^sometimes, 
as in present controversies, enough and to spare — 
of religious word: but in comparison with the 
prevalence of word, there is but little prevalence of 
the power. There is no greater need than that in 
this place there should be teachers commending the 
truth which they teach by the conspicuous power 
which it exercises upon their lives : that from this 
place there should go men equipped for the highest 
service which they can render to their fellow men — 
the gift of dynamic conviction, the force of faith 
which can communicate itself to others. And the 
means hereto is that we should measure the infinite 
needs of our human life, and realizing at once the 
possibilities of our aim and the exceeding impotence 
of our efforts, should by the venture of faith open 
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our spirits to the incoming of the Spirit of God, 
clothing us with power from on high. Thus, each 
in his degree of influence and opportunity will 
witness to the truth that the kingdom of God 
comes not in word but in power. 
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' Wiidom reacheth from one end to another : mightily and sweetly 
doth she order all things.' — WiSD. of Sol. viii. i. 

' The wind bloweth where it listeth, and thoa hearest the sonnd 
thereof, bat canst not tell whence it cometh, and whither it goeth : to 
is every one that is born of the Spirit*' — St. John iii. 8. 

The consciousness of each one of us will bear 
witness to the twofold aspects of life, which are 
expressed in sharp antithesis in these two texts. 
On the one hand, there is in the life of an individual 
the large element that is ordered, fixed, for all 
intents and purposes permanent; on the other^ 
that which is irregular, transitory, impulsive, on 
which we can never count beforehand. On the 
one hand, there are the ordinary 'trustful courtesies 
of household life'; on the other hand, the impulse 
to some unexpected act of thoughtful affection: 
on the one hand, the drudgery of study, the careful 
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laborious day by day accumulation and classifica- 
tion of material ; on the other, the sudden illumi- 
nating flash, which reveals the meaning of our 
materials and binds them together into a rational 
whole: on the one hand, the fixed traditional 
customs, the r^ular habits, scarcely conscious, 
scarcely reasoned out, seeming to lie upon us ' with 
a weight heavy as frost'; on the other, the sudden 
insight and sense of freedom, which come to us in 
some time of quiet, ' crowding a world of good or 
ill into a moment's vision,' and issuing in some 
decision which governs the whole life, in the 
change of a whole habit, in the whole-hearted 
determination to leave^ or the equally whole- 
hearted determination to be loyal to, the faith of 
our childhood, in a conversion ; there are 

moments 
When the spirit's trae endowments 

Stand oat plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it if parsaing 

Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its trinmph or undoing. 

A similar contrast reveals itself in the wider life 
of humanity. We see, on the one side, the g^eat 
mass of men, following the same customs, thinking 
the same thoughts, saying the same things, wor« 
shipping in the same way: on the other, there 
appears suddenly the great prophet altering the 
whole conception of religion, the poet revealing 
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new truths of life, and lifting the whole level of 
language to be adequate to them, the great saint 
canying forward the standard of goodness. For 
centuries, for example, we watch the undeveloped, 
imitative, almost servile character of the negro 
race ; and then we are suddenly face to face with 
the noble religiousness, the genius for rule and for 
generalship of a Toussaint L'Ouverture. For cen- 
turies, again, there is calm, obedience, acquiescence 
among the masses; then a stirring of the dry 
bones, a national upheaval, a religious reformation, 
a political revolution ; so that history moves by 
cataclysms as well as in fixed channels. 

Nor is nature itself, ordered and fixed as it is, 
without its surprises: the sun rises and sets by 
fixed unvarying law, but the beauty of each sunrise 
and sunset is not the same ; probably each one of us 
can recall one or two days in his life when the glory 
of the day or the stillness of the night has stirred 
a sense of beauty never felt before, or has calmed 
us with a peace which passeth all understanding. 

Now, as we compare these two elements in life, 
there is no doubt that while the first is the larger 
and covers the greater part of life, the second is 
the more attractive, and impressive, and effective, 
and seems, at any rate at first sight, to bring 
us more directly into the presence of God. It 
was Jove's thunder, not bis ordinary guidance of 
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the world, that made the Roman believe in 
rule; it was thunder in a clear sky which gave 
pause to the rare and meagre-handed worshipper : 
it is the great unknown rather than all that has 
been clearly revealed by science which still stirs 
the reverence of the philosopher. In human affec- 
tion the unexpected gift touches us more than 
years of patient love ; as we look back upon our 
spiritual life God seems nearer to us at its turning- 
points ; the sudden intellectual flash seems to come 
more direct from Him ; His presence seems re- 
flected Qiore obviously in the few great men than 
in the ordinary mass of mankind : His judgements 
more marked in the great crises of the world's 
history than in the even tenor of untroubled cen- 
turies. Nor is the reason of this far to seek ; for 
the element of irregularity and surprise bears wit- 
ness to the freedom of a living personality; it is 
a protest against being treated by others or treat- 
ing others as mere machines, bound to a particular 
routine. In ourselves it tells of the power of life, 
of freedom, of self-adaptation, of a power of rising 
in some measure above external limitations; and 
in our thoughts of God it raises Him too to the 
highest level of free personality, where all His 
limitations are self-limitations, and He is felt to 
transcend the laws by which He has limited 
Himself. 
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We have then these two elements in all life, the 
regular and the irr^^ular ; and also the apparently- 
unsatisfactory fact that God seems to touch life 
only here and there, irregularly; unsatisfactory, 
because the whole problem of religion is to find 
God's presence in all life. But, as we look closer, 
the result is not a hopeless dichotomy. Rather, 
the irregular illuminates the r^^ular ; the emergent 
personality reveals life in what seemed to be im- 
personal The unexpected gift shows that love 
and trust, and not indifference, lay hidden in the 
routine of daily intercourse ; the sudden spiritual 
insight into our own character reveals that all past 
habits had been under our control ; the sense of 
remorse for the past and the power of change 
for the future reveal our freedom ; that which 
seemed unconscious, not reasoned out, is seen to be 
ultimately the expression of free will, and analysable 
into terms of reason. Just as in a summer day 
there may be seen sometimes a thin dark line 
across the horizon, to all appearance hard, inani- 
mate, drifting aimlessly, which yet as it draws near 
resolves itself into myriads of tiny flies, each instinct 
with a life of its own and sharing the movements 
of the others, so these fixed habits and traditional 
customs reveal themselves insuch moments of insight 
as palpitating with life and will-force, the force of 
our own will and of that of the ancestors who have 
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built up the customs. So the intellectual flash is 
not the antithesis but the complement of the 
drudgery; it shows that behind it there lay an 
industry, a keenness, a patience, which were all 
along training the mind to be able to reflect the 
flash when it came. So the great national or 
religious movement succeeds only because the 
forces which it focusses have already been long at 
work : the great prophet reaches his greatness 
because he finds those who are sufliciently akin to 
him to recognize his inspiration ; the poet is great 
not because he stands apart from human nature 
and deals capriciously with it, but because he 
touches it at so many points, so that, as Charles 
Lamb has rightly pointed out, sanity is the char- 
acteristic of great genius — 'the greatest wits are 
the sanest writers,' and 'the poet, even where he 
seems most to recede from humanity, will be found 
the truest to it.' So lastly, the one beautiful sight 
of nature, though it does not lift other sights to 
its own level, yet does convey a deeper sense of 
beauty to all that is akin to it 'I can remember,' 
says a thoughtful writer, ' one flne sunset which to 
me has given the colour and character to all after 
sunsets ; which suggested everything which I have 
since seen in them. And I can recall once long 
ago in a wood, in the fading light of a warm 
evening in early May, coming on a spray of wild 
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cherry blossom relieved against the grey twilight 
sky and shining as it were by a light of its own, 
which conveyed to me thoughts of purity, beauty, 
and goodness — never to be repeated though never 
to be effaced ^.* 

There is then an irregularity of action which is 
not capricious, but which throws light upon that 
which is regular and ordered; and an illustration 
from Aristotle's theory of poetry may be cited to 
make this clear. According to him, the essence of 
the poet's art is that he is able to trace the reign 
of law in the facts of human life; he describes 
events such as naturally would occur in accordance 
with the necessary or probable conditions of human 
life; consequently, all that is merely prodigious, 
akin to a portent, rcparc^dcs, is therefore put aside, 
and any capricious intervention of the action of the 
gods is condemned. * The world of poetry,' says 
his best modem interpreter, 'rebels against the 
world of chance ' '• And yet, side by side with this, 
Aristotle holds that the dramatist has to create a 
sense of surprise in his presentation of life ; there 
must be something to excite our curiosity, our 
wonder, our fear, our pity, as the regular routine 
of life is broken into by some startling action of 
the gods : Aristotle sees that the ordinary processes 

^ But how i/thi Gcspeis are historic? p. 37. 

' Butcher, Aristotlis Theory of Poetry and Fine Art^ p. 169. 
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and routine of life do not exhaust its fullness and 
capabilities. Th OavyuaGrov falls among the events 
ota iof yivoLTo. Now the meaning of this is that 
there resides in the forces of human life a power 
which can, as it were, suddenly and surprisingly 
quicken the pace: forces which ordinarily work 
out their results over long periods of time may 
exhibit their power suddenly in a short and vivid 
compass, and startle us by the exhibition. It is 
a startling sight that one who seemed the ideally 
wise and loving king should in a day be hurled 
from his throne and be proved foolish, hasty, and 
blind, and a curse to his people; but the causes 
which produced the fall of Oedipus are always at 
work in human life, and the object-lesson sends 
the spectator home with a deeper sense of the 
constant presence of the divine judgements in all 
life. 

Now this twofold strain which thus runs through 
life may be found to be equally true of the action of 
God. There too we see a vast scheme of ordered 
law, which has been the same from creation and 
which will be the same while the world lasts; 
a reign of law nowhere insisted upon more strongly 
than in the Bible. 'While the earth remaineth, 
seed-time and harvest, and cold and heat, and 
summer and winter, and day and night shall not 
cease' (Gen. viii. 22). ' He hath made them fast for 
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ever and ever; he hath given them a law which 
shall not be broken* (Ps. cxlviii. 6). 'Wisdom 
reacheth from one end to another mightily/ with 
the easy mastery of perfect strength (evpcidra)?). 

And yet from time to time there is the element 
of surprise ; at the g^eat crises of history miracles 
occur, events in a special sense supernatural, events 
stamped 'with a clearer mark of purpose than 
ordinary events.' They are indeed in the main 
strikingly free from the element of caprice ; it is 
instinctively felt by the writers of the New Testa- 
ment that the word Wpa; is inadequate by itself to 
express any miracle of our Lord; and in com- 
parison with the wild legends of Eastern religions, 
we feel that the supernatural element in the Bible 
vindicates itself by its self-restraint, its kinship to 
the natural : yet they are something different, 
something surprising, attractive, startling. They 
stand out in sharp antithesis to fixed laws ; they 
witness to a power which can take up those laws 
and quicken their working. But in so doing they 
throw light upon those laws ; they show that they 
are not parts of a dead machine, but that they are 
in the hand of God, who is guiding them to great 
and gracious ends of which we are allowed to gain 
glimpses. The personality which modifies and 
extends the action of these laws is a witness to 
a personality guiding their ordinary action. The 
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early Christians, who had watched the miracles 
of the Lord and were conscious of miraculous 
powers in themselves, did not believe less but more 
in God's rule of the universe ; they uttered prayer 
and hymn to the God who had 'made heaven 
and earth and the sea and all that in them is': 
perhaps nowhere in literature is to be found a 
finer description of the fixed rule of law than 
in the Epistle of St Clement of Rome (cap. 20) : 
'The heavens are moved by His direction and 
obey Him in peace. Day and night accomplish 
the course assigned to them by Him without 
hindrance one to another. The sun and the 
moon and the dancing stars, according to His 
appointment, circle in harmony within the bounds 
assigned to them. The earth, bearing fruit in fulfil- 
ment of His will, putteth forth food that supplieth 
abundantly both man and beast . . , without alter- 
ing anything that He hath decreed . . . The ocean 
and the worlds beyond it are directed by the same 
ordinances of the Master. The seasons of spring 
and summer and autumn and winter give way in 
succession one to another in peace. . . . All these 
things the great Creator and Master of the universe 
ordered to be in peace and concord, doing good 
unto all things, but far beyond the rest unto us 
who have taken rest in His compassionate mercies 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.' And St. Augustine 
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is never tired of insisting that the laws by which 
God sustains the whole of mankind are really 
more wonderful than the turning of water into 
mne, or the feeding of five thousand people. Only 
the daily miracles are so common that they have 
grown cheap in men's eyts ; and the unexpected, 
rare surprise recalls men's thoughts to believe in 
that presence in the ordinary laws. The miracle 
shows that under apparent fixity there lies a 
purpose and a beneficence; that the fixity is a 
limitation which God has placed upon His own 
personal working ; and hence it is true that while 
science, in revealing law, limits the scope of prayer, 
yet it does not limit the scope of religion ; for 
whatever contributions are paid in by prayer 
have to be at once paid out to praise ; and alike 
poetry is, justified in uttering its Benedicite, and 
theology in tracing the work of natural laws to 
angelic ministries. 

The analogies which I have been using require 
that the miracle shall be akin to the natural law ; 
that forces already at work in nature should reveal 
themselves with startling rapidity ; and this is so : 
for the miracles of our Lord are miracles either of 
judgement or of mercy ; and nature of itself shows 
us the presence of both tendencies ; very plainly — 
so that he that runs must read — it shows the fixed 
laws by which sin and folly bring disease and 
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disaster and death ; less markedly, but so plainly 
that he who stays may read — it shows also that 
which Bishop Butler has called *the element of 
mercy or compassion in the original constitution of 
the world/ the possibility of self-recovery in animal 
life, the herbs of healing, and all the forces by which 
the surgeon or the physician supplements the healing 
powers of nature. Both sets of forces are there : 
to the Greeks, light-hearted, ever children, the 
element of wonder was that the forces that make 
for judgement, for punishment, for Nemesis, should 
suddenly exhibit themselves with startling effect ; 
to the Jew, to whom law had brought a fuller 
knowledge of sin, the main marvel was that the 
forces of mercy and forgiveness should manifest 
themselves with inexhaustible fullness. The very 
fact of sin tends to blind the sinner's eyes to the 
forces of mercy ; he cannot ignore the forces of 
judgement ; their hand seems ever on his shoulder ; 
he feels the certainty of arrest; his conscience 
antedates the consequences of his action ; he flees 
even when no man pursues; nature seems cruel 
and God an austere man ; the healing forces that 
are in the one and the love of the other disappear 
from his vision; he foi^ets that there is an ex- 
ecutive, holding the prerogative of mercy and able 
to commute the sentence of death. Then to such 
an one come the miracles of our Lord: miracles 
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almost entirely of mercy; miracles v^ich tell of 
the cure of disease, of the staying of evil habits, of 
the conquest of death, of the forgiveness of sin, 
of restoration, of life. That is the essential message 
which the miracles of the Lord give to us : they 
reveal to those who feel the burden of evil and of 
sin that there are forces at work which minister to 
healing as well as to judgement, that the forces of 
nature which are punishing him, are in the hands 
of one who can use them for love ; that in the end 
the forces that make for mercy will triumph over 
those that make for judgement : that God * joys in 
miracles of love ' ; that surprises of forgiveness and 
restoration are among the things ota hv y/j/oiro, if 
God had His way; that while wisdom reacheth 
from one end to another mightily, yet sweetly, 
profitably for men (xp^^^O> ^^^ ^^ order all 
things. 

This message of miracle culminates at Easter- 
tide. As Good Friday bore witness to the power 
of the forces of sin and judgement, working them- 
selves out so relentlessly that they bring sorrow 
and death even upon the innocent, so Easter telb 
that even these forces are sweetly ordered by the 
wisdom of God, that they are counteracted by the 
forces which make for life, and that God will not 
suffer His holy one to see corruption. And this 
miracle illumines all life. There is no sharp 
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dichotomy ; not a risen Christ over against dying 
men ; but Christ the firstfruits and afterwards they 
that are Christ's; not one bright Easter Day 
over against days of gkxun, but * an Easter Day 
in every week ' : 

And week days following in their tiain 
The fullnett of its blessings gain. 

not one holy life saved from corruption and other 
men left to the grave, but the assurance that all 
that is akin to Christ shall live, that every effort 
after holiness has an eternal value ; the knowledge 
that all our ' labour is not in vain in the Lord ' ; 
that this earth is consecrated as the pathway to a 
higher world. 

It may well be that it was to enforce this lesson 
that the appearances of the risen Christ bear so 
striking a resemblance to the actions of the previous 
life. Had He before broken in upon their conver- 
sations and inquired the topic and enlightened their 
minds ? so He does now to the disciples on the way 
to Emmaus. Had He consecrated their meals ? so 
now He is known at the breaking of bread. Had 
He given them charges for their work and teach- 
ing? so He does now. Had He blessed their 
work by the miraculous draught of fishes? so He 
does again. It is as though He said to them, and 
to us through them, ' all the details of life, conver- 
sation, meals, teaching, work, will go on in the old 
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fixed, ordered, conventional way, but My presence 
will be with you through it all.' 

This thought leads us back to our own daily 
lives. The greater part of them, my brothers, 
must partake of the character of that which is 
regular, monotonous, uninteresting, unexciting : 
drudgery and routine occupy the greater part of 
the lives of the greater part of mankind : the un- 
expected seldom happens, and it is well for us that 
it is so; for we may not gamble with life and 
expect miracles to save us from the consequences 
of our actions. But we have to find our happiness 
and the presence of God in this greater part of our 
life. Remembering then that God, in so far as He 
is known to man, is known by self-limitation ; limit- 
ing Himself in creation to fixed laws for the universe, 
limiting Himself in the incarnation to the conditions 
of human life ; yet all the while acting with a free 
conscious purpose, upholding all things by the word 
of His power, and all the while transcending the 
laws which He has fixed for Himself; we shall try 
with the help of His wisdom to order the whole 
life ; we shall see our true freedom, not in caprice 
or the spirit of independence, but in the voluntary 
acceptance of the tasks which life lays upon us ; 
we shall keep our freedom fresh by moments of 
prayer and worship ; but we shall order our life 
and our work by the standard of duty ; and then 
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the true freedom will not be merged, but remain 
a living force, able to rise, if need be, above routine ; 
and upon a life so ordered there may fall some 
spiritual impulse, coming we know not whence, 
and leading us we know not whither, but enabling 
us to accept the true vocation of our life, to choose 
some harder and more self-denying task ; or it 
may be opening our eyes to see and to help others 
to see some new aspect of truth. 

A genial moment oft hat given 

What yeait of toil and pain, 
Of long, indostriooB toil have ttriven 

To win, and all in vain. 

Yet connt not, when thine end is won, 

That labour merely lott: 
Nor say it had been wiser done 

To spare the pi^nfid cost. 

\Mien heaped upon the altar lie 

All things to feed the fire— 
One spark alighdng from on high. 

The flames at once aspire; 

But those sweet gums and fragrant woods, 

Its rich material rare. 
By tedious quest o'er lands and floods 

Had first been gathered there. 



XIII 
FAITH AND BELIEF 



Dblivbkbd Sunday, October 38, 1888, by the Very 
Rev. H. a. James, St. John's College, 

Dean or St. Asaph. 

HEAD MASTER OF RUGBY 

' As the bodj without the tpirit is dead, so faith without works is 
dead also.' — St. James li. so. 

The hardest battle which Christianity has to fight 
in the world is not the battle against heathenism or 
against ignorance or against atheism. These are 
hard battles enough, as all who have fought them 
know : but the hardest of all is the battle against 
unreality. A missionary may convert a village, 
a town, a tribe, to the faith of Christ : a Christian 
worker may make himself a centre of divine light 
and knowledge in some city den of thieves and 
outcasts where God was unknown before: there 
are Christian champions in plenty to repel the 
assaults of those who attack, from this side or that, 
the premisses or the conclusions of the Christian 
faith. But how few are those who, not being the 
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heralds of a new religion, lacking the stimulus of 
the novel or the strange, without the excitement 
of a controversial struggle, have taught men to be 
Christians inwardly; who, brought face to face with 
professing believers, have persuaded them not to 
be content with a religion of formulas and congre- 
gations and a conventional morality, but have 
brought it home to them that that is not all of 
Christianity; that Christianity is not simply a 
system of belief or of moral practice, but that in its 
highest embodiment it is the holiness which is bom, 
and bom necessarily, not of an assent to a creed, 
not of obedience to a law, but of faith in a Person. 
Now this battle against unreality was, in the 
very essence of it, the battle which Christ had to 
fight and did fight in His life in the world. * I am 
not come to destroy the law, but to fulfil it.' It 
was just because He preached no new doctrine, but 
made the old so real, breathed such a new life into 
it, that His enemies found it so impossible to answer 
Him, and hated Him with so vimlent a hatred. If 
He had simply come to them and said, * Moses 
taught you wrong : he was no prophet : God never 
spoke to him or made him the leader and law- 
giver of his people,' they could have joined issue 
with Him directly, could have denounced Him 
effectually and cmshed Him at once. But as He 
accepted all that Moses had said and written, and 
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insisted simply that they had never understood his 
meaning or modelled their lives by his teaching, it 
was a new form of attack which they were at a loss 
how to meet. And at the same time, just because 
He took up, in this sense, no new theological 
position, the Founder of the noblest religion that 
the world has ever seen, the greatest of all prophets, 
the Deliverer of His people, never had in His life- 
time any ordered party or following. It was not 
until after the death of Christ that the Christian 
Church was organized. 

All religious faith must have a moral as well 
as an intellectual element in it ; and (let me insist 
upon it for a moment) in attacking the Judaism of 
His day, Christ was attacking it upon its moral 
rather than its intellectual side. There were three 
different developments of national pride in the Jews 
which combined to make their religion the barren 
tree it was. One was pride in their descent: 
*We have Abraham to our father.' They were 
the chosen people of God, and though here and 
there amongst them (as they could not deny) there 
were to be found individuals who were traitors to 
the national traditions, unworthy descendants of 
the great patriarchs to whom they traced them- 
selves up, yet that the whole nation had fallen 
away, had forgotten its calling, had left the old 
right paths, had ceased to be the true Israel of 
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God, was a doctrine quite too monstrous for them 
to believe ; and when it was enunciated by Christ, 
it was no wonder that they thought stones the best 
argument to refute it Another pride was in their 
law ; in their own knowledge of its requirements, 
and the exhaustive fashion in which some of them 
at any rate strove to fulfil them. Had not their 
scribes and lawyers studied the law as no other 
law had ever been studied before ? Had they not 
numbered its precepts and counted its very letters? 
Had not every human action down to the minutest 
trivialities of daily domestic life been brought under 
one or other of its rules? Were not their very 
fringes and phylacteries a testimony to their ac- 
quaintance with its details and the scrupulous care 
with which they sought to observe it ? And what 
if it was too exacting for ordinary men leading 
busy lives that left them little time either for the 
study or the fulfilment of it ? It was enough for 
them that just as they had in the Scribes repre- 
sentatives of the nation to study it, so they had in 
the Pharisees representatives of the nation to fulfil 
it. In them they could point to disciples of Moses 
who, letting no iota or tittle of his ordinances go 
unforgotten, embodying in their lives the whole 
letter of the law, were a leaven of righteousness 
that leavened the whole lump. In their righteous- 
ness the nation was righteous. And who was this 
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Nazarene, this carpenter's Son, that He should 
chaise upon them a neglect of the law, a whole- 
sale misunderstanding of its tenor? What right 
had He, or such as He, to tell them that they could 
not be justified by works ? The third kind of pride 
was a pride in their belief — ^their belief in the one 
God, Jehovah the God of Israel. True, in the past 
history of the race it was not hard to point to 
periods when the great truth of the unity of God 
had been forgotten, when Israel had been unfaithful 
and gone after strange gods, had worshipped Baal 
and all the host of heaven. But these were sins of 
the distant past, follies of the childhood or the 
wanton youth of the nation, which it had long left 
behind it. What wonder then that many of them, 
even after they had added the belief in Christ to 
the belief in Moses, thought of this old faith of 
theirs as a rock to which they could cling in the 
stormiest waters, and had great need to be told 
that faith without works was a delusion and a 
dream? 

It was to all this unmeaning belief, to this religion 
which was only self-satisfaction, to this faith which 
enlisted only the lower and more mechanical powers 
of the mind, and hardly touched the heart at all ; 
it was to this that Christ came and opposed His 
religion. And there is nothing perhaps more 
remarkable in His teaching than the absence of 

Q 
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any attempt to formulate a creed, or to set forth 
a precise statement of doctrine. As we read His 
words in the pages of the synoptists, we cannot 
but be struck with the extremely small element 
in them of anything like dogmatic or doctrinal 
theology at all. And if in the fourth gospel 
St. John has preserved to us discourses in which 
Christ did unfold that side of His teaching, 3^t 
even there we hear Him speaking in such a way 
that the great topics of which He treats — His own 
nature, the nature of the Father, the relation of 
one to the other, the coming of the Holy Spirit — 
are dwelt upon, not for themselves or by them- 
selves alone, but for the sake and in the light of 
their bearing upon the world — upon the men and 
the women among whom Christ lived and whom 
He loved. 

But if this comparative absence of doctrine pure 
and simple in Christ's teaching is remarkable, no 
less remarkable is its appearance, and the trans- 
cendent importance given to it, directly He is gone 
from the scene. Read any chapter almost of the 
Acts, any of the great epistles which make up 
most of the remainder of the New Testament, 
and they are all full of the faith of Christ, of 
definite beliefs about His person. His death, His 
resurrection, put out as essential to membership of 
Him and of His Church, as well as to the leading 
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of the Christian life. What is the reason of the 
change ? If Christ had not thought this necessary, 
why should His apostles introduce it ? The answer 
is not far to seek. Christ had done His work : He 
had laid the foundations of the faith — laid them 
strong and immoveable in the personal love of His 
followers to a personal Leader and Saviour. But 
something more was requisite. If His work was 
to have, under human conditions, a permanent 
influence upon generations yet unborn, it must have 
an abiding centre from which this influence could 
radiate. This centre was the Christian Church. 
But it would have been in vain for the Church to 
content herself with precepts of holiness, and to 
leave the truth about the Author of holiness and 
the ways of attaining it to take care of themselves. 
Men will not rally round a standard the motto of 
which is simply goodness. They must have some- 
thing more definite : something which appeals 
directly to the mind, upon which the reason can 
fasten. And so the Christian creed, which in 
Christ's own lifetime had remained in the back- 
ground, not because it was unimportant, but because 
it was rather taken for granted, came into a promi- 
nence that it has never lost If we look at the 
history of the Christian Church since the days of 
its Founder, we shall see that the great crises in 
its career have been crises when doctrines rather 
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than morality have been at stake. It was one such 
crisis when Athanasius, standing alone, maintained 
against a world that was rushing into error the 
deity of the Second Person in the Trinity: it was 
another such crisis when the Eastern Church parted 
from the Western on the doctrine of the procession 
of the Holy Ghost from the Son : it was a third 
such crisis when the leaders of the modem Reforma- 
tion took their stand upon the dogma of justifica- 
tion by faith and the right of private judgement 
These were struggles that convulsed the Church 
from end to end. On the other hand, though 
there have been times when the Church has grown 
degenerate and false and useless, and has then been 
awakened in this way or that to a new life and 
a new career, it has not been at such periods that 
its unity, much less its existence, has seemed to 
be in danger. It is peril to its faith, not peril 
to its holiness, that sends the blood coursing 
through its veins. Truth can count a thousand 
martyrs for every one that goodness has. 

And if you turn to modem religious circles, the 
same holds good there. You know how much 
readier people of the professedly religious type 
are to condone a moral peccadillo here and there 
than to forgive an error in doctrine: how much 
easier it is to collect a multitude that will wreck a 
church where the service offends their belieCs or 
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their prejudices, than one that will pull down a gin- 
shop where souls for which Christ has died are sold 
daily and nightly over the counter. The enthusiasm 
of opinion is far commoner, far more readily roused, 
than the enthusiasm of right-doing. 

But is this precedence given to truth over 
goodness entirely wrong ? Are we to depose faith 
once for all, and enthrone morality in its place? 
Assuredly not But, for all that, there are two 
things which are of paramount importance for us 
to settle before we attach a supreme value to faith 
in a creed. One is what we include in a creed : 
the other is what we mean by faith. 

There are at the present time two opposite 
tendencies about creeds between which it is not 
wholly easy to steer. One is to regard all of them 
alike as the same, or nearly the same, in value and 
authority: to *sit as God, holding no form of creed, 
but contemplating all.' Assuredly I do not envy 
the man who cannot see in the higher religions of the 
non-Christian world a thousand elements of what 
is noble and godlike : who does not own that — 

In Vedic vene^ in doll Koran, 
Are messftget of good for man : 
That angels to oar Aryan tires 
Talked by the earliest household fires: 
That prophets of the elder day, 
The idant-eyed sages of Cathay, 
Read not the riddle all amiss 
Of higher life evolTed from this. 
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But it is one thing to allow that, and wholly 
another to say that the difTerence between Christ 
and these other founders, between the faith of 
Christ and their faiths, is only one of degree. If 
there is no Christian revelation, Christianity ceases 
to be a religion and becomes only a moral system : 
and if in Christ there has been a revelation, how- 
ever incomplete, however limited, it is an essential 
part of it, as we have it, that it is the one authorita- 
tive revelation which God has made of Himself to 
the world. 

The other tendency is to go on enlarging in- 
definitely the area of what is held to be vital and 
essential in the Christian creed, to go on including 
in it point after point of debateable belief, until 
it covers almost the whole field of theology. In 
saying this I am not presuming to criticize the 
creeds of the Catholic Church, or of any special 
branch of it. The great Churches of Christendom 
have, for the most part, deliberately refused to fall 
into this mistake. Their creeds are simple and 
intelligible, and set forth little more than the great 
broad truths upon which the Christian faith rests. 
But what the Churches have not done, individuals 
have ; and they have succeeded in persuading men 
that many beliefs which have become general and 
all but universal are actually part of the Catholic 
faith. There is no more astonishing feature in 
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some, modern theological controversies — such as 
that, for instance, about the precise nature of in- 
spiration—than that it has been necessary to point 
out again and again the difference between a belief 
held by most Christians and one enunciated by the 
authoritative voice of the Church. There is nothing 
more dangerous than this tendency to multiply the 
vital elements in the Christian creed. In human 
belief there are three things, one of which will 
always vary in inverse ratio to the other two* 
One is the amount which men are asked to believe: 
the second is the number of those who will believe 
it: the third is the thoroughness, and by that I 
mean both the honesty and completeness, of their 
belief. If a creed is too minute in its details and 
too wide in its area, either people will not believe 
it, or they will accept it superficially or hypo- 
critically. If we would have a universal Church, 
either its creed must be a simple one or there will 
be this half-and-half acceptance of it If we would 
have a thorough and complete belief, either the 
creed must not be a complicated one, or we shall 
shut out from the Church the great mass of reason- 
ing men. And if God has given us a revelation 
which confessedly leaves much unrevealed, if the 
utterances of the Church supplementing that reve- 
lation are on certain points but tentative and 
hesitating, is it a false inference to make that God 
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meant the mind of man to exercise itself upon die 
great questions which concern the divine nature 
and counsels, as well as upon those which concern 
only man and the world — ^to find a field, not only 
in all earthly knowledge, but in the science of 
sciences, the science of the nature of God as revealed 
in the history of His dealings with man ? If so, 
the creed of a true Church will be one which has 
indeed a heart of rock, immoveable and fast, in the 
great central truths of the faith (for without that it 
would be a mere floating island^ disappearing and 
reappearing in a sea of doubt) ; and yet one which 
is content to leave unfixed much about which 
Christians will think differently as long as human 
reason is imperfect and the light from above but 
partial Beyond all question, uncertainty and 
doubt are not the highest stage which the mind 
of man can reach, and there is no seeker after 
truth more contemptible than he who rests in these 
when an effort might bring him certainty, or at 
least assurance; but, none the less, it is in the 
effort to reach these, and not in the rest which they 
bring, that God has made our spiritual life here, on 
its intellectual side, to consist. It is not by walking 
in a Dutch garden of trim formulas, covering the 
whole area of religious belief, that the soul gains 
strength and power, but in climbing the heights 
which bring us nearer to God and to His light. 
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And when we pass from creeds to our belief in 
them, from the matter of faith to faith itself, how 
narrow and mistaken is the common view of it! 

* Faith and works,' cries the superficial student of 
God's word, * at what opposite poles these stand I ' 
*St Paul and St. James,' says the shallow critic, 

* how bitter was the odium theotogicum even between 
one apostle and another!' Will men never see, 
what the apostles saw plainly enough, that faith 
and works only differ as cause and effect, as the 
courage which moves to heroic deeds differs from 
the heroic deeds to which it moves us ? that, to put 
it in another way, faith is a work of the mind and 
heart, works but the expression in outward act 
of some faith or other within? Will men never 
remember that deeds have no moral value in them- 
selves apart from the motive which inspires them ? 
When man slays man, is it the feet that are swift 
to shed blood, or the hands that are red with the 
stains of it, that are to blame? Does charity lie 
in the fingers that drop the coin into the alms-box, 
or that put the cup to the mouth of the dying? 
Does self-restraint reside only in the lips that close 
upon the angry word ? Nay, there is no virtue in 
an act by itself— it is the motive in the heart that 
makes it good or bad. And it is so with the beliefs 
of the mind. There is no spiritual value in mere 
belief, even of religious truths ; it is the heart with 
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which men go to meet the truth, the honesty, the 
reverence, the fear with which they desire to look 
into it, that give it its worth. Faith and works 
alike are, on one side, the outcome of what is best 
in man towards God ; on the other, they are alike 
His gifts, as every good gift and every perfect gift 
is from above. 

For, oh! let us take this to heart, if we have 
never done so before — that there is more, far more, 
in true Christian faith than a mere barren act of 
the mind. It was no cruel mockery, it was no 
acknowledgement of a stem predestination, when 
Christ refused to explain His parables or let His 
miracles be published to the multitude: but that 
He knew that faithful and true hearts go out to 
that which is likest God: that such require no 
interpreter between themselves and God, that to 
them no miracle can persuade like a life of mercy. 
' He that willeth to do the will of God, he shall 
know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.' And 
for the rest, 'seeing they will see and will not 
perceive, and hearing they will hear and will not 
understand.' There is no crime in unbelief by 
itself: but it is a crime if we go out to meet God's 
truth, God's revelation of Himself in Christ, with 
narrow and cynical hearts that will not grasp it in 
its breadth, but fasten upon this or that doubtful 
spot like insects upon a sore. It is a crime if we 
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come to it with minds made up, closed and sealed 
and barred against its reception, by worldly pre- 
occupation or unjust suspicion. It is a crime if we 
come to it persuaded that what we have learnt in 
other fields is all of it absolute knowledge, and that 
whatever clashes with that is necessarily falsehood 
and must fall. 

For faith must begin, if it is true faith, with the 
open mind and the honest heart. And faith, once 
bom, must find its life, not in the contemplation of 
abstract truth, but of truth as it is seen in the light 
of the holiness of Christ. In the Christian sense it 
is with the heart that man believeth unto righteous- 
ness. Faith is not only belief, but it is trust. 
Fanaticism may cry, Credo quia ifnpossibile\ reason 
may say. Credo quia certum ; the language of faith 
is. Credo quia credibilisi I believe, for Christ is 
worthy of all belief: I cannot distrust Him whom 
I love: I know in whom I have believed, and in 
the light of His countenance the darkness of un- 
belief and the twilight of doubt vanish before the 
perfect daylight of a certain knowledge. This, and 
nothing less than this, is true, is Christian faith. 

And from it comes and must come righteous- 
ness: the righteousness, not of the Scribe or the 
Pharisee, who is righteous because he knows the 
written law better than others, but of him who 
cannot sin against his allegiance to his Leader, 
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who is bound by the law of love within his heart. 
To such a one it is easy to say, in no unmanly 
yielding up of his reason, 'Lord, I believe: help 
Thou my unbelief: to such a one it is easy to 
cry, in no spirit of idle and apathetic fatalism, ' Go 
before : I will follow/ God give us all this saving, 
living faith, for the sake of His dear Son. 



XIV 
THE FAITH OF THE SAINTS 

Delivsrsd Sunday, November 6, 1892, 
BY THE Rev. Canon Ainger, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

MASTER OF THE TEMPLE 

' And what shall I more say ? For the time would fail me to tell 
of Gideon, and of Barak, and of Samson, and of Jephthah; of 
David also, and Samuel, and of the prophets : who through faith 
subdued kingdoms^ wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped 
the edge of the iword, out of weakness were made strong, waxed 
valiant in fight, tuned to flight the armies of the aliens.' — Heb. 
xi. 32-^ 

Just a month ago, after the death of Lord 
Tennyson, from many pulpits in London and 
throughout England (and, I doubt not, here in 
Oxford), the preacher bore glad and thankful testi- 
mony to the influence of the great poet and teacher 
who had passed away. It was no time or place 
for criticism, for estimating the rank which posterity 
would assign to him in the hierarchy of poets: 
but a great poet is always something more than 
a great poet ; and it was for this * something more ' 
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— ^for his moral and spiritual impress upon his s^e — 
that we felt it not out of place to thank God in 
His own house of prayer. There was, as might 
have been expected, great unanimity on this point ; 
and in the general harmony I observed but one 
jarring note of discord. Some one wrote to the 
Times to the effect that this celebrating in the 
pulpit of the merits and glories of mere men was 
very indecorous, and a sad abuse of the function 
of the preacher, which was to glorify the Creator, 
and not the creature. The writer implied that 
when he attended church he expected his edifica- 
tion to come to him through quite other channels. 
The mysteries of the faith ; perhaps questions of 
moral casuistry; that which makes one view 
orthodox, and another unorthodox : through such 
topics he felt that Divine help and comfort were 
ordained to come, and not through the examples 
or teaching, however estimable, of fallible men. 

And it seems strange, after a few moments' 
reflexion, how little the Bible itself, in the form in 
which it has been given to us, seems to support 
this writer's view. God's revelation is framed from 
end to end in the example and the lives of men«- 
their characters and their careers. Patriarchs, 
judges, kings, poets, prophets pass before us in 
order. They are entrusted with messages from 
God, with successive revelations of His nature and 
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will ; but if we had not their biographies — ^frankly, 
freely told, nothing extenuated, and nothing set 
down in malice — ^to illustrate and commend those 
messages and revelations, how poor we should be, 
how incalculable our loss I Nay, we cannot con- 
ceive how the Bible could have been the Bible 
were it not written in the lives of men, with all 
their triumphs and disasters, all their strength and 
weakness. Every heavenly grace, such as love, 
is revealed to us in the persons of those who love : 
every theological mystery, such as faith, is illus- 
trated in the lives of those who had it. The writer 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews finds no more sure 
and satisfactory means of explaining what faith is 
than by enumerating the men of old time, who 
owed to it the secret of their power. * By faith,' 
Abel ; * by faith,' Enoch ; * by faith,' Noah, won 
this or that victory over themselves or over the 
world. And instead of apologizing for filling his 
pages with the praise of men, he only regrets that 
he has not space for itlore. * Time would fail me ' 
to tell of Gideon, of Barak, and Samson, of David, 
and Samuel, and the prophets. He implies that 
even these are but samples — samples of all those 
(* of whom the world was not worthy *) who, in 
a generation absorbed in its private interests and 
lusts, breathing the low atmosphere of an earthly 
life, were separate from the world in this, that they 
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were fighting for an ideal, driven on by a passionate 
faith in the God of Israel. Through Caith they 
were subduing kingdoms, and 'out of weakness 
were made strong/ 

This passage, as we all remember, is from one of 
the lessons for the festival of All Saints, just now 
passed ; and very precious it is in that connexkm, 
as helping us to keep our conception of the saintiy 
function large and catholic, and as protecting us 
against the subtle temptation to identify the saintiy 
ideal with any one type, congenial to ourselves^ or 
perhaps our party. It is very salutary to be forced 
to recognize persons, the most various in character 
and temperament, as well as in powers and oppor- 
tunities, as saints — saints, with all their failings and 
blemishes; saints, as the writer of the Epistie to 
the Hebrews classes them, by virtue of the aim 
they set before them, the steadfastness with which 
they pursued it, the utter self-abn^ration by which 
they met suffering and death for its sake. It forces 
us to recognize that God's kingdom in this world 
has been, in all times, advanced by men in whom 
many of those ways and manners we have come to 
call specially 'saintiy' were conspicuously absent. 
The writer of the epistie before us chooses his 
specimens from what appears to us the rudest, 
roughest, most lawless period of Jewish history ; 
when the manners of men, however ardent they 
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were to defend the cause of the true God, could 
not have had that repose which stamps the caste of 
the modern saint— of the type we most naturally 
call saintly — the meditative, the calm, the devo- 
tional. When we study the lives of a Jephthah, 
a Samson, a Gideon, with all their strange, gro- 
tesque, and even forbidding incidents, and read 
that these men were the saints of whom the world 
was not worthy, the idea of an orderly, meek, 
resigned ' religious life ' is, from the nature of the 
case, far enough off. 

Certain technical associations have gathered about 
the phrase the 'religious life,' which ill suit with 
the character and career of a Samson. Yet his 
critic, in our text, includes him as living such a life, 
merely because he worked and suffered to keep 
alive the idea and the authority of a true God — 
a God of purity and righteousness, when the allure- 
ments of idolatry were all around drawing men 
away with a fearful destructiveness. The career of 
a Gideon impresses us indeed as that of a fearless 
soldier, possessed by an enthusiasm for God. He 
comes in truth nearer home to our sympathies, for 
we have known such soldier-saints in many an age 
nearer to our own. But the real work he did — the 
real work that all these men did — is told us more 
clearly by something that happened after his death, 
than by all that we read of his personal actions. 

R 
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His biographer in the Book of Judges telis us this 
most significant fact — 'And it came to pass, as 
soon as Gideon was dead, that the children of 
Israel turned again, and went a whoring after 
Baalim, and made Baal-berith their god/ This 
is what the men called 'saints' do for their own 
generation, and for all generations, unless they 
utterly pass out of men*s memories and records. 
They help, with all their varied gifts, talents, oppor- 
tunities, to keep alive the claims of the true Lord 
on men's spirits, against the idolatries of the Canaan 
in which they live. This is the bond which unites 
and harmonizes all these various personalities; 
which makes kin the centuries before Christ and 
the centuries after: this it is which stamps and 
defines the one quality of the saint: and the 
writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews calls it 
' faith.' 

He calls it ^ faith,' and his clear object is to 
show its identity with the power, bearing the same 
name, which Jesus Christ had brought with Him, 
as His greatest gift to men — *This is the victory 
which overcometh the world, even your faith.' 
Faith, the one essential bond between saint and 
saint And yet, this word of words, when divorced 
from human history and the triumphs it has won, 
how easily it dwindles into a theological abstraction 
—the topic of a thousand writers, the source and 
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fount of a thousand controversies. How often has 
the word, separated from life and action^ been — 

Profaned by every charlatan, 
And soiled by all ignoble use. 

And hence the inestimable boon of such a Scripture 
as this, where the unknown but learned and devout 
writer goes back a thousand years and more in his 
nation's history to find there the true essence and 
virtue of faith, and to commend it to men already 
entangled in the controversies of metaphysics. 
Did he already notice that faith — the central word 
(on man's side) in Old and New Testaments, and 
the connecting-link between them — was about to 
acquire new meanings, and pass from out men's 
lives into their formulae — a thing to talk about, to 
study, and to analyse? Did he perceive that men 
might come to regard Faith as something to live 
for, instead of something to live by? to cherish 
faith as itself * an article of faith ' ; to believe in it 
(the instrument), in place of relying upon God? 
Was it for this that he pointed back to a state of 
society even then so remote and so different, to 
a state of society when theology and morals were 
as yet all but comprised in the simple alternative, 
* If the Lord be God, follow Him ; if Baal, follow 
him'? Whatever the writer's motive, this course 
he took. He interpreted and commended the 
' faith ' which Christ taught, by the faith of those 

R % 
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ancient times — to show that the two were identicali 
and given to men for an identical purpose. New 
and fuller revelations of God had indeed come to 
men ; faith was furnished with a wider, a deeper 
outlook, but its mission was the same always — to 
enable men to live above the world, and to win the 
world to follow them. 

' The time would fail me to tell of Gideon and 
Barak, of Samson and of Jephthah.' It is im- 
possible to mistake the significant language in 
which this writer accentuates over and over again 
the one quality which knits together all these dis- 
cordant elements into one bond of saintly work; 
almost as if he foresaw the narrowing tendency of 
divei^ng opinions to limit the saintly ideal. He 
even begins by defining faith in terms, independent 
of theologies, ancient or modem, and never to be 
affected by any changes of human knowledge or 
opinion. He makes that definition as wide, as all- 
embracing as it can be. ' Faith ' (I quote from our 
Revised Version) ' is the assurance of things hoped 
for — the proving of things not seen.' 

Nothing can be simpler, more beyond all cavilling. 
•It is the acting upon a conviction of things we do 
not see, as if we did see them, and the proving the 
truth of them by tests more certain than eyesight. 
And immediately after, he adds another fragment 
of description, which shall still further serve to keep 
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true faith distinct from all counterfeits. ^ He that 
Cometh to God must believe that God is, and that 
He is the rewarder of them that diligently seek 
Him.' Now the first of these utterances, if we 
really accept it, should keep our conception of the 
saint large ; if, that is to say, the saint is the man 
or woman who keeps his or her faith unshaken in 
the midst of a faithless world. I began by saying 
that our natural bias is to attach to certain forms 
and expressions of holiness the name of saintly. 
And the Scripture for All Saints day most wisely 
brings together, side by side, the most opposite — 
or rather all the complementary aspects — of the 
saintly life. While in the lesson we are reminded 
of Gideon, Samson, and Barak, in the Gospel for 
the day, we are referred, by the enumeration of 
our Lord's beatitudes, to the gentler, more passive 
graces, of the saint. ' Blessed are the meek ; 
blessed are the poor in spirit ; blessed are the pure 
in heart ; blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness.' Here is the saintly type after 
our own heart : we do with all our heart and soul 
recognize in such as these the reflexion of the holi- 
ness and purity of God. It is only when we turn 
in thought from these to the saints who seem so 
little like them, in the Book of Judges, that we 
need the larger definition of the saint, as one who 
has faith while the world has none, to keep us 
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from confusion and disillusion. We know indeed 
no more of a man like Samson than the stirring 
record of his outward fortunes ; but if the saint be 
the meek, the student of holiness, the hungerer and 
thirster after righteousness, who shall reconcile the 
two conceptions ? No one — nothing — save the clue 
which the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
gives us — faith — the one touch of 'grace* that 
makes all God*s servants ' kin.' Not alone by faith 
do men subdue kingdoms; by faith also they 
subdue themselves : not only by faith do they over- 
come their enemies ; by faith also they overcome 
the world. In fighting for others' salvation, or 
their own, they are alike doing the saints' office, 
and are true to the work given them to do, which is 
different for every man. And all alike must suffer. 
Suffering is the badge of all their tribe. Faith the 
starting-point, suffering the inevitable condition; 
these are the same for all, whether it be a Gideon 
fighting for a God of Israel against Baalim, or the 
mourner for his own sin and weakness, weeping in 
loneliness through the midnight hours. Let neither 
of these deny to his fellow the name of saint, or the 
ministry of saintliness. Each has his work to do- 
each does it imperfectly, and through failures, dis- 
appointments, and humiliations. The saint is not 
a faultless creature, either in himself or in his 
methods. But he believes something which the 
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world does not believe, and lives above the world, 
and of him the world is not worthy. 

My brethren, let us strive to keep our conception 
of the saint wide and catholic. Let us love to trace 
the saintly function, not chiefly among those who 
share our methods and our views, but among those 
farthest removed from such. For in the presence 
of that word * faith,' all walls of party should fall 
to the ground. There are those who will resent 
this advice, and take alarm lest if we widen the 
area of saintliness we should be in danger of lower- 
ing its standard. I believe the very opposite of 
this to be the truth. Keeping firmly hold of 
' faith ' as the one essential test of the saint's work, 
we shall be best able to distinguish the true faith 
from the spurious, the true saint from the sham. 
Wherever faith is seen in action, there is a saint of 
God at work. Wherever in lonely village, in squalid 
court, the sorely-tempted man is labouring for 
God's sake to preserve his honesty : wherever the 
friendless and starving woman is struggling to be 
pure, because the vision of the Holy One is ever 
before her, there is the saint. It is only when 
faith is a watchword and a sentiment, but nothing 
more, that, however sweet and sentimental the 
environment, the saintliness has lost its savour, and 
is useless to the world. It has no regenerative, no 
contagious virtue. That is not the faith that 
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kindles other faith, and hands on the torch along 
the march of men. 

Infinitely various, then, are the missions and 
functions of faith, and we cannot afford to dis- 
parage any, or refuse them recc^^ition. Wherever 
God has given us great examples, or profound 
teachers, or inspiriting voices, conveying to us Faith, 
awakening it in us, commending it to us, making it 
lovely and attractive, pouring streams of life and 
strength down from the mountain-tops on us, 
breathing the too easy, perhaps the enervating and 
malarious, atmosphere of the valley below, there is 
the saintly office at work, even though the voice be 
but a voice, and we know little enough of the 
personality of the prophet who utters it. Outside 
the special ministry of the Christian priesthood is 
the vaster ministry of man's influence upon man. 
Bad, piteous, shameful, as is one side of that influ- 
ence, let us all the more never forget that there is 
another side — blessed, life-giving, beneficent. * On 
God and godlike men we build our trust;' and 
whoever witnesses for God in an atheistic s^e, for 
faith in a material age, for all that is lovely and of 
good report, when 'high living and low thinking* 
have fullest sway, we submit is among those for 
whom it is right, not wrong, reverent, not irreverent, 
for us to thank God, even in the pulpits of a Chris- 
tian church. My brethren, it is a *far cry' from 
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the chieftains and warriors of the age of the Judges 
to a poet and prophet of the Victorian era ; and 
yet, so far as the latest teacher, moved by faith in 
the Highest, helps to keep that faith from dying 
out in the world, he is one of the same beneficent 
company, to whom the world in all ages has been 
debtor. Though we can picture to ourselves so 
imperfectly the Judges of old — though their actions 
and methods seem so incongruous to a later day — 
we know (and it is enough) that this they achieved. 
By faith they lived, for faith they toiled, and 
rather than abjure that faith, when the need came, 
they died. We arg^ue often in this our day as to 
how history is made — whether by the orderly 
development of Aw, or by the influence of great 
men appearing, we know not why or how. In that 
far-ofT time the historian believes in the latter. 
The story of each generation he connects with its 
leading witness and champion for God. The pulse 
of the national faith beats fast or slow accordii^ as 
the leader's influence is felt or unfelt; and when 
a Gideon dies, we find that the unstable people 
wander back to the gods of the heathen with their 
more attractive cultus and their low morale. 

We waive such general speculations to-day : we 
waive also such questions as where technically 
inspiration begins and ends ; who are, or who are 
not, theologically speaking, God's prophets and 
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interpreters. But at least we may not shirk our 
responsibility for every good and perfect gift, 
because every such a one comes down from 
heaven. We are bound to use and to profit by, 
and to thank God for, all human forces working 
among us for our good. One such potent spiritual 
force was the great poet just passed away — ^the 
most potent, I believe, in this century^s literature, 
next to that of Wordsworth. Time would fail, 
indeed, to sum up, however briefly, the great 
thoughts, the noble reasonings, the encourage- 
ments, the consolations that have through Tenny- 
son's verse found their way to many a heart and 
spirit that, if the truth were known, had held out 
loi^ against kindred pleadings, conveyed in the 
perhaps sterile language of schoolroom divinity. 
In the life of many a man, as I have reason to 
believe, what he has first learned from the poet has 
led him to understand better the message of the 
prophet and the priest. No wonder — for poetry is 
the interpreter of life. Time, again, would fail to 
illustrate this by instance or quotation ; but will 
not many among my hearers confirm this that 
I say — that the peculiar temptations of an s^e of 
high culture have been to many a man first brought 
home to him there ? Have they not learned from 
the Vision of Sin that cynicism is not a sign of 
strength but of weakness, not of superiority to the 
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common herd, but inferiority; because the cyme 
and the pessimist is the corruption of the worldling 
and the voluptuary — * the crime of sense avenged 
by time ' ? And who can tell how far that beneficent 
movement, one of the most hopeful of our time, for 
diffusing the high and ennobling pleasures of art 
and science and literature among the less fortu- 
nate of the world, that has produced our Toynbee 
Hall, our Oxford House, our Kyrle Societies, and 
a hundred more, has not been due to the human 
conscience, smitten by that marvellous picture of 
the ' Sinful soul, possessed of many gifts,' which at 
first loved all good things, but only 'for their 
beauty,' and so loving, kept them, in selfish isola- 
tion, for itself, until, struck down, like Herod on 
the judgement-seat, by remorse, it confessed that 
such cultivation, such enjoyment, has in it the seeds 
of death, because of its isolation, because it has 
'shut Love out'? 

Yet pull not down my palace towers that are 

So lightly, beantifully boilt; 
Perchance I may return with others there, 

When I have pnxged my goilt. 

It is our great men, who have the gift of faith, 
who help us to have it and to live above the world. 
Let us cherish their memory, and speak of them 
and honour them. And not the least precious 
among these are our poets; for when they pass 
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away, their power remains, and even widens, and is 
strengthened. 'Their place is changed — they are 
the same.' They do not ' die to us, although they 
die.' Yet we dare not worship them, or make 
a religion out of them ; for the worship of any God 
short of the highest means degradation and cor- 
ruption. 'We needs must love the highest when 
we see it.' They are not the light — ^they but 
reflect the h'ght. * Jesus Christ is to me,' said one 
day the departed poet, 'as is the sun to yonder 
flower.' So must it be to us ; for power comes 
from the source, not from the colour, beauty, charm 
of the reflexion. ' And the h'ght was the life of 
men.' 
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' Whmt, then, is the law?'— Gal. iii. 19. 

St. Paul answers one aspect of this question 
clearly enough, for in the words which immediately 
follow the text he explains the temporary purpose 
which the Mosaic law had served in the prepara- 
tion of the chosen people of Israel. But there is 
another aspect of the question which is even more 
vital for us, that is, what is the law in its per- 
manent, its present, obligation ? what is it for us 
Christians, for us who have placed our faith in 
Christ and trust to be justified in Him alone? 
And to this part of the problem it must be con- 
fessed that his answer is perplexing ; it seetns even 
self-contradictory, for, while he states clearly that 

' A few i>aramphs of this sennoD have been embodied in SL Paul 
the Master Builder, Lecture IV. 
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Christ is the end of law unto righteousness to every 
one that believeth {rikos vofiov, Rom. x. 4), yet 
when challenged to say whether he makes law 
of none effect through faith, he indignantly dis- 
claims the charge — * God forbid * ; nay, we set law, 
the whole conception of law as such, on a strong 
firm basis (vofiov larivoix€v, Rom. iii. 31}. 

We rise then from a study of his epistles still 
asking, 'What, then, is the law? and what was 
St. Paul's attitude towards it?' 

To which, for instance, of the following two pic- 
tures shall we resemble him ? In Bishop Berkeley's 
Alciphron^ Lysicles is asked the question, ' What 
are we to think then of laws and regulations rela- 
ting to right and wrong, crimes and duties ? ' and 
he answers, ' They serve to bind weak minds and 
keep the vulgar in awe : but no sooner doth a true 
genius arise but he breaks his way to greatness 
through all trammels of duty, conscience, religion, 
law ; to all which he showeth himself infinitely 
superior ^* Was St Paul a true genius of that 
kind ? 

In Mr. Rudyard Kipling's Jungle Book we have 
an account of one who had been a great and suc- 
cessful ruler of an Indian State, and had resigned 
his position to seek peace and happiness as a 
* holy man ' — as a monk. On his way to his retreat 

^ Akipkron^ ii. c. 8. 
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he stopped in the high-road at Simla, till a police- 
man told him to move on because he was obstruct- 
ing the traffic ; and he ' salaamed reverently to 
the law, because he knew the value of it and was 
seeking a law of his own ^.' Would St. Paul have 
sympathized with Lysicles or with Purun Bhagat ? 
When he joined in the Nazarite vow at Jerusalem, 
might he not have been said to have salaamed 
reverently to the Jewish law because he knew the 
value of it and had found a law of his own ? 

Once more, shall we regard him as typified by 
the unjust steward of the parable, finding accept- 
ance with his lord's debtors by lowering their bills, 
that is, through abating the rigour of the ceremonial 
law ? an interpretation of the parable which is as 
old as the second century, and which obtained some 
currency as late as the time of Abelard, who em- 
bodied it in his poem on St. Paul : 

None neqaitiae Uudat vilicnm 
Quern pradentia dicit praeditnm 
Ac pro filiis luds proTidnm'. 

Or shall we regard him as a great ecclesiastical 
statesman who ^ held the law of Rome in profound 
respect' and built up, upon the analogy of that 
empire of law, a constructive theory of a Catholic 
Church » ? 

^ Tht Second Jungle Book, p. 31. 

' Trench, Sacred Poetry ^ p. aoS note. 

* Th£ New Calendar of Great Men^ p. 307. 
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The reconciliation of these two opposite sides of 
his teaching is difficult, nor does it ever seem to 
me that we gain much help towards it by drawing 
a distinction between the moral and the ceremonial 
law, as though the latter were abolished and the 
former established. For it is a distinction which 
St. Paul himself never draws, and the law which 
was abolished was most characteristically repre- 
sented to his mind by a commandment of the 
tnoral law, 'Thou shalt not covet'; and, again, 
there is a very real sense in which the ceremonial 
law is fulfilled, expanded, antityped in Christian 
worship. 

Rather, we need to find some method by which 
the whole range of law, so far as it affects human 
life, was both abolished and established for Chris- 
tians ; and in this search our first clue is to notice 
that the question does not stand alone. The same 
problem faces us in our Lord's teaching about 
a man's own life ; he must lose it and yet he will 
find it : it is the same with His treatment of family 
life — * If any man cometh unto Me, and hateth not 
his own father and mother, and wife and children^ 
and brethren and sisters, he cannot be My disciple ' ; 
yet the Pharisees are condemned for making void 
the commandment to honour father and mother, 
and the Lord's disciple shall receive now in this 
time brethren and sisters, mothers and children 
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(St. Mark x. 30). It is the same with St. Paul's 
treatment of wisdom: he will not preach with 
wisdom of words lest the cross of Christ should be 
made void ; yet ' Christ is made to us wisdom ' : he 
himself speaks wisdom among the perfect : he prays 
that his converts may increase in wisdom. It is 
the same with the Apostolic treatment of the world 
as a whole : ' All that is in the world is not of the 
Father' (i St. John ii. 16). 'Unless ye fast from 
the world, ye shall in no wise find the kingdom of 
God' (Logion ii) : yet the world and things present 
and things to come are the Christian's ; and he is 
Christ s, and Christ is God's (i Cor. iii. 23). The 
principle seems universal: a man's own life, his 
family ties, his intellectual power, the world itself, 
each alike is surrendered and is given back, is lost 
and is found. 

Now, may we rightly bring the law under this 
universal principle ? Yes, in the main ; but there 
is one point of difference to be noted first. The 
law was, in a sense in which none of these things 
was,a»tf/iV?ifa/rather than an individual possession. 
It marked off Jew from Gentile ; each son of 
Abraham bore the name of Jew and rested upon 
the law (Rom. ii. 17) ; it was his peculiar privilege 
as a Jew, and it in its turn emphasized the dis- 
tinction; it enforced circumcision, as a mark of 
separation ; it compelled the Jew on every Sabbath, 

S 
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nay at every meal at which meat was eaten, to 
realize his separateness. As he moved up the 
steps to take part in his national worship he passed 
proudly by the notice that no Gentile could pass 
within the enclosure which he was entering, except 
under penalty of death. 

The first way, then, in which the law was 
abolished, was in its national relation. 

It was no longer to be an exclusive national 
possession, and all those parts of it which tended 
to separate Jew from Gentile, for the purposes of 
religious privil^e, passed away as completely as 
the Temple disappeared. And yet even here there 
is a sense in which its separating function was 
re-established. Circumcision reappeared in Bap- 
tism : the Sabbath was transfigured into Sunday ; 
the distinction between those within and those 
without was revived in St. Paul's own writings; 
the sacrifices of the Temple found their fuller 
reality (as the Epistle to the Hebrews points out) 
in the Sacrifice of the Cross and in the Christian 
Liturgy. The dividing line was now drawn, not 
by any mere fact of birth and heredity, which is 
sure ultimately to seem arbitrary and narrow, but 
by the essential line of character, that line which 
Alexander the Great had wished to enforce when 
he tried to break down the external differences of 
Greek and barbarian, and taught his followers that 
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the only true division was that between hp^jri and 
Kafcta^; the line which separates goodness from 
badness, faith from distrust, loyalty from selfish- 
ness, right from wrong; the line which must 
ultimately recommend itself to the conscience of 
all men ; for it is a reflexion of that highest law 
which controls the very nature of God Himself. 
The Law, then, was destroyed as a national source 
of pride; it was established as God's gift to all 
true humanity. 

There is, however, a yet deeper sense in which 
the law was abolished for the individual. Its whole 
position in the spiritual life was changed. To the 
Jew it had become the centre of that life ; if asked 
why he did this or that, it was because the law 
commanded it ; if why he hoped to stand in the 
Judgement, it would be because he had obeyed its 
mandates. But the effect of the appearance of our 
Lord on earth was to shift the centre to Himself: 
those who listened to Him no longer went to ask 
the scribes how to adapt the law to their own 
needs ; they went to the Living Teacher; they found 
in Him the Son of the Living God ; they heard 
from His lips the words of eternal life; they did 
what He bade; and henceforth their one central 
inspiring motive was personal trust in Him and in 
the God whom He had revealed as a Father. The 

^ PlnUrch, di Alex, Magm. Fort. L c. 6. 
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law fell into the background. In what sense, then, 
was it re-established ? 

Two simple human analogies will help us to the 
answer. 

I. Let us take first the analogy of marriage — an 
analogy which is often suggested by the Bible as 
applicable to the relation between Grod and man. 
In marriage the humoH centre of life shifts. The 
centre hitherto has been the parents' home ; love 
of the parents, obedience to the parents, has been 
the guiding and controlling power over the son or 
the daughter. 'Honour thy father and mother' 
has been the first commandment of those that 
touch our duty to others. But marriage introduces 
a new centre : duty to the husband or wife, love 
for them, becomes the main motive of life, for 
'A man shall leave his father and mother and 
cleave unto his wife.' The command, * Honour thy 
father and mother' is not cancelled, but it has to 
be reconciled with the other command, ' Hearken, 
O daughter, and consider, and incline thine ear ; 
forget also thine own people, and thy father's house ' 
(Ps. xlv. lo). 

A new centre, self-chosen, springing out of the 
deepest instincts of a personality seeking its own 
fullest completion, has displaced the old, which had 
been inherited and was not the object of choice. But 
does it follow from this that the love of our parents 
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is diminished, or the duty of honouring them 
abolished ? Surely, in so far as any marriage is an 
ideal marriage, the very reverse is the case. The 
son or daughter reaching the fullness of their own 
life knows even better than before the debt which 
they owe to the parents who made that life pos- 
sible; if children are born to the marriage, the 
growing sense of fatherhood or motherhood enables 
them to enter more into their parents' hearts, to 
understand more of their sacrifice and effort than 
they had known before ; the quickening of their 
own power of love and of their gratitude reacts 
upon their love of their parents. The new power of 
emotion drawn out by the stronger centre has 
intensified the whole range of emotion ; so that 
the love of parents, though relatively less command- 
ing in the position which it holds in life, is absth 
lutely stronger than before. If marriage is the end 
of parental law and filial duty, none the less does 
it establish them on a firmer and deeper basis. 

%. The analogy of our progress in the learning of 
any art, whether of mind or body, will help us 
further. You wish, for instance, to learn the art 
of climbing, so that you may get into the free 
invigorating air of the glacier. What are the pro- 
cesses by which you acquire this art ? There are, 
first, all the methods by which we were taught as 
children the art of walking at all ; there are then 
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the methods by which we learn the art of climbing ; 
in each case we b^[in with dependence on external 
rule imposed from without by our nurse and our 
guide, until we have found our own feet ; at last we 
have gained freedom, and we move forward, follow- 
ing our g^ide. But in time we come to the critical 
point; there is a dangerous spot to be passed: to 
trust entirely to ourselves and to refuse help would 
be fatal: to think about our rules — how to place 
our feet, how to hold our alpenstock — would be 
equally fatal; all rules have to be forgotten for 
the moment; the only thing is to take the hand 
which has been held out from above, and, as we 
take it, we pass freely forward ; the guide's nerve 
passes into ours, and we henceforth have true 
nerve, true freedom in climbing, and are able to 
help others to the same freedom. But we come 
down with a quickened power of walking, and a 
stronger faith than ever in the laws which made it 
possible for us to mount to the point where fuller 
freedom became possible, and when we look back 
on what has happened, we find that when we threw 
away all thought of rule and law, it was not that 
we were disobeying them, but that we were obeying 
a higher principle which included them. Through 
trust in our g^ide we had done, without conscious 
thought, that which had before been a baffling 
external rule. We have passed into freedom through 
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a constant willingness to be guided, through a con- 
stant sense of dependence, and our freedom has 
carried us beyond dependence upon an individual 
guide into dependence upon the constant laws of 
physical effort. It is the same with every study : 
a moment comes when we pass into the freedom 
that is above rules; but that is not because the 
rules are disobeyed, but because they are obeyed : 
and the surest test of our being truly free is that 
we now see the value of all the regulations and 
restrictions by which we were trained. 

We are now better able to understand St Paul's 
treatment of the law. The law had taught the 
Jew much : it had enabled him to rise to a higher 
moral level than his Gentile neighbours; but it 
failed to carry him to that point where spiritual 
freedom became a reality. But (if I may say it 
with reverence) there had appeared from above 
One who knew perfectly the art of righteousness, 
who by a true instinct obeyed the whole moral 
law : and He had called others to follow Him, and, 
as they followed, His spirit had passed into theirs, 
and they too had found strength to obey. They 
no longer felt the old perplexities, * must I do this ? ' 
' can I do that ? ' They had gained spiritual nerve 
to go forward: they had gained creative freedom 
in the art of righteousness. They no longer asked 
nervously about each action, ^ Is it so nominated in 
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the bond ? ' for the ideal of the good man (6 AyaBos) 
had suppUnted that of the just (6 hUaiof). Christ 
had become in a real sense the end of the Law. 

And yet as truly was it set on a firmer bams ; 
for they realized that it was the law which had 
brought them to the point at which they felt their 
need of a guide : it was the irai5ay»yd$ cIs Xpurrop : 
* the righteousness of God had been witnessed by 
the law and the prophets : ' and this very guide, 
who had drawn them away from and above the 
law, re-enacted the very same moral law for them : 
when St. Paul passed from Gamaliel to our Lord, 
he had passed from the lawyer to the l^islator, 
and the l^slator interpreted the law to him as he 
had never seen it before; the Christian knew it 
now not as the external command of an arbitrary 
legislator, but as the utterance of a loving Father. 
Behind every 'Thou shalt not' of the moral law 
they heard a Father's voice keeping them out of 
danger : every * Thou shalt ' was recognized as the 
gentle pressure of love into the path of freedom : 
and they grew 

Proad to be checked and soothed by that o'ermasteriog charm, 

for 

Fear this effects—that I do not the ill : 
Lore more — ^that I therennto have no wilL 

As the new spirit which had come into them 
expressed itself in action, they found it followed 
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the very lines of the law, and that love was its ful- 
filling. In a word, law was abolished, not because 
it was disobeyed, but because it was obeyed : the 
requirement of the law was fulfilled in those who 
walked after the Spirit, because it had passed into 
the very heart of their spiritual nature : and faith 
was counted for righteousness, not (as is often 
thought) in spite of its not being righteousness, but 
rather, just because it was righteousness — the one 
and only right attitude of men to God, the seed 
and secret of all right actions in the future. 

St. Paul, then, in the controversial part of his 
work, was engaged in breaking down the wrong 
position of law : not law as such, but the Judaizing 
conception of law. It may seem to us almost as 
though it must have been dangerous, to morality 
that to simple converts like those of Galatia or of 
Colossae, who needed building up in the simplest 
rules of the moral life, he should have denounced 
law as he does. Yet St. Paul rightly saw that law 
so presented was fatal to real progress — law pre* 
sented to those who were not Jews, with all its 
Jewish limitations clinging to it ; law presented as 
external rule to be obeyed ; law presented so as to 
lead to self-trust and self-complacency; law pre- 
sented as an end rather than as a means ; law pre- 
sented without the sense of dependence on the 
Divine Guide; law as a rival to Christ— this he 
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shattered as remorselessly as later Christian mis- 
sionaries shattered an heathen idol. 

But mark how to those who have their centre 
true he brings the whole of their life under the net- 
work of law. In the small community at Thcssa- 
lonica he orders their religious meetings, and their 
private individual life : the latter is not to be like 
that of the Gentiles, who knew not God; but it 
is to be pure, affectionate, orderly. In the next 
group of epistles St Paul is mainly controversial, 
but behind the controversy the foundation of the 
whole moral law is laid firmly in Love and in the 
gift of the spirit of freedom, and there emerges 
the striking phrase, ' the law of Christ * ; and when 
writing to the Roman Christians, who were liable 
to be misled by the example of the Jews assidue 
tumultuantes^ he brings the whole of their life as 
citizens under the control of law, on the deep 
religious ground that the powers that be are 
ordained of God. In the letters to Ephesus and 
Colossae, where he is Xxying to organize the spiritual 
life of his Asiatic Churches, we have what Ewald 
called * a new decalogue for the Gentile Churches,* 
and the whole of family life is regulated in detail, 
and again on the deep rehgious ground that the 
family is the type of the Church. Finally, in the 
Pastoral Epistles all these former points are taken 
up : the civil rulers are not only to be obeyed, but 
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to be prayed for : the function of every member of 
the family is regulated : the whole organization of 
the Church is regulated, and regulated upon a moral 
basis, because God's family is a church of a God of 
life, a pillar and bulwark of the Truth. The type 
of Christian character as it leaves the moulding 
hands of St. Paul is permeated through and through 
with law. It is orderly, disciplined, self-controlled, 
sober {K6crynoSi a^ippwv) : its teachers know that the 
law is good, if they use it in its own true spirit 
(vofiCiiois). And under this discipline it has gained 
a moral beauty and attractiveness. The Christian's 
works are not only Ifrya iyaOd, they are also Ifyya 
KoXd: it would seem as though St. Paul, as he 
moved about in the heathen world, became more 
and more impressed with the immoral unloveliness 
of its deeds of darkness, and the Christian life with 
its pure conscience, its active charities, its noble 
warfare, stood out by contrast as a thing of beauty 
and the Church's chief power of attraction to the 
world outside. Thus the law itself has its attractive 
side (fcoXo; 6 pdiJLos) : the Christian campaign {Kokrip 
arpaT€iap) and the Christian soldier (Kokhi arpaTiArrii) 
are honourable: the task of overseership is an 
honourable task {icakdv Ipyov) : the whole Christian 
body is zealous for excellent deeds, and is to be 
wealthy in them. Even as language submitting to 
the apparent restrictions of metre and rh}rme 
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reaches its highest beauty in the poet's hand, so 
the Christian character, as it has answered to the 
Spirit's influence and submitted to His guidance 
along the apparent restrictions of law, has gained 
a touch of honourableness, loveliness, beauty, excel- 
lence, dignity, distinction, or whatever other word 
will reach to the full task of expressing Kokh 
Ipya. 

My brothers, would it not be true to say that in 
the life of him whom we have been mourning this 
week^, that there was something of this moral 
attractiveness, and that it came to the surface just 
when you touched the Christian motives in it ? It 
was the devotion to the great missionary work of 
the Gospel which had g^ven the dignity of a strong 
purpose to his life ; and when he retired from active 
life, his abiding interest in the old task, his laborious 
work at making the best Chinese thought known 
to us, his persistent efforts to destroy that which 
seemed to him the main obstacle to the spread of 
the Gospel among them, his righteous indignation 
at the harm which that traffic wrought, his hope- 
fulness till old age in the possibility of their con- 
version, his willingness to see it effected by other 
Christian bodies than his own, |iis affection for the 
Chinese race among whom he had laboured — these 

^ The Rev. James Legge, M.A., Professor of Chinese, died 
NoYember ap, 1897. 
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» 

kindled his simple nigged nature into loveliness : 
then di^Xa/nirc rd Kok&v. 

For still to love in spite of ill. 
In wbtry age to fed no chill. 
With me is to be lovely still. 

We have, I think, now seen that St. Paul's treat- 
ment of the law may rightly be subsumed under 
the general principle of surrender and recovery. 
* The Law,' like all other gifts of God, may come 
to be forgotten as a gift of God ; it may be treated 
as a national right, entitling a Jew to salvation irre- 
spective of his actual faith ; it may be treated as an 
individual right, performed in a man's own strength 
and in forgetfulness of its source, nay, in rivalry 
with that source. As such it must be surrendered, 
for man and not God has become the centre of life. 
But when once the centre has been rightly placed ; 
when the sense of personal allegiance, of willingness 
to be guided, has become our inspiring motive, then 
law comes back a fuller and richer thing — for * what 
then is the law? ' I will base my answer upon one 
of the best Latin commentators on St. Paul, for he, 
with his imperial instincts of rule, instinctively feels 
its importance. 

* Law,' he says, * is threefold : the first part deals 
with the mystery of the Divine Nature of God ; the 
second is one with the law of nature— -and it was 
this natural law, partly reshaped by Moses, partly 
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strengthened by his authority, which restrained vice 
and gave the knowledge of sin ; the third part is 
the law of positive enactments, such as of the 
Sabbath, the new moon, circumcision ^.* 

But these three forms are only three expressions 
of one and the same thing. 

Law is, primarily, the essential expression of 
God's Nature, that which makes Him what He is — 
holy, loving and beautiful. It is, secondarily, the 
reflexion of that Law in the conscience of man, 
given to make him like God — ^holy, loving and 
beautiful — by separating him from evil; and it is 
only felt as a restriction because of the evil that is 
in him. It is, thirdly, in positive enactments this 
same great principle of right and wrong brought 
home to different nations in such ways as are suited 
to their progress and development Such limita- 
tions fall off as the world progresses ; but they fall 
off only because the fuller application of them is 
revealed. ' It was said to them of old time . . . but 
I say unto you ' leads not to less law but to more 
law, and He who spake these words was One who 
could reveal the true purpose of the law, and could 
convey the spirit that should make obedience pos- 
sible. The Incarnation proved the fullest develop- 
ment of the ethical capacity of mankind, but only 
because it was the fullest revelation that everything, 

* Ambrofiaster on Rom. iii. 2i. 
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including the Law and the power to obey the Law, 
came from above, and it was this only to those 
who were willing to receive the Spirit as a gift. 
Therefore, one of the truest Christian prayers, as 
we approach the very shrine of our religion is — 

Domine miserere nostri et carda nostra ad ser- 
vanda haec mandata inclina. 



XVI 

THE INDWELLING OF THE 

SPIRIT 

Delivbrbd Sunday, October ai, 1888, by thb Rsv. F. J. 
Chavasse, Corpus Christi Coli3GE, Principal of 

Wyclifpb Hall. 

BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL 

* Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, and that the Spirit 
of God dwelleth in yon t ' — i Cor. iii. 16. 

There were grrave disorders amongst the Chris- 
tians at Corinth. A Church which an Apostle had 
planted, and to which God had given a wonderful 
increase, needed to be recalled in its very infancy 
to brotherly love, and purity, and whole-hearted 
loyalty to its Lord. And St. Paul, while he 
censures with a severity which is only another 
form of love, does not fail to show how its reforma- 
tion can be accomplished. With him the sublimest 
truths of the Christian faith are means and motives 
to holiness of life. As he bids the men of Ephesus 
to be truthful because they are members one of 
another, and to be kind and forgiving because God 
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for Christ's sake forgave them; as he charges the 
Galatians to support their spiritual teachers on 
the ground that a man will reap what he sows ; so 
to these Corinthians he insists thrice over upon the 
fact that the Holy Spirit dwells in them. He 
appeals to the factious^ ' Know ye not that ye are 
a temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you?' He warns the impure^ *Know ye not 
that your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost 
which is in you, which ye have of God?' He 
reproves the disloyal^ 'What agreement hath a 
temple of God with idols ? for we are a temple of 
the living God/ 

This indwelling is a profound mystery, but it 
is a fact. It is the characteristic glory of the 
Christian dispensation. Our Lord, addressing His 
disciples at the Last Supper, distinguishes in a 
single sentence between the work of the Holy 
Spirit before and after Pentecost: *He dwelleth 
with you, and shall be in you.' Once the Holy 
Spirit pleaded and strove with men from without; 
now He speaks and wrestles with His people from 
within. Once He came upon them, now He is in 
them. Once His action was like the fitful gusts of 
a mighty rushing wind ; now it is like the steady 
and increasing breath of a quiet breeze. 

And where the Spirit dwells is holy ground. 
It is the temple of God set apart for His service, 

T 
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regarded by Him as His peculiar possession, in 
which He delights to manifest His presence, from 
which He looks for special honour and recognition, 
and over which He watches with a holy jealousy. 
Of that indwelling the temple of Solomon gives 
us a prophetic glimpse: we enter its gates; we 
pass through its courts; we traverse the Holy 
Place; we penetrate behind the veil into the 
innermost sanctuary; and then, above the mercy- 
seat, from beneath the outstretched wings of the 
Cherubim, there shines a heavenly light, the symbol 
of the presence of God, the figure and the earnest 
of the Holy Spirit who was to dwell in the Church 
and in every true Christian soul, not as a passing 
visitor, but as a perpetual guest. And where He 
comes. He brings with Him a new nature and 
capacities. He gives a new direction to the heart 
and will. He opens the understanding, and bestows 
a new power for holiness and for service. ' Man,' 
it has been said, Ms a vessel destined to receive 
God, a vessel which must be enlarged in pro- 
portion as it is filled, and filled in proportion as it 
is enlarged.' 

It is upon this fact that St Paul insists in writ- 
ing to the Corinthian Church. Once realized and 
appreciated, it would give an irresistible motive for 
godliness, and enable them to face and to master 
the most inveterate sins. 
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I. He bids them remember the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit as an antidote to party spirit. 

The love of faction which marked the politics 
of Corinth had crept into their religion. There 
were divisions among them. Each of them said, 
' I am of Paul, and I of ApoUos, and I of Cephas, 
and I of Christ.' They frittered away in unseemly 
wranglings their time and energy. They rallied 
round their foremost men, and exalted them into 
leaders, and sheltered themselves under their names. 
They nursed a temper of bitterness and rancour 
which hindered true work for God, injured their 
inner life, and grieved the Holy Spirit. They 
strove rather to further their own views than the 
kingdom of Heaven. Therefore St. Paul asks in 
surprise, 'Know ye not that ye are a temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? 
If any man destroyeth the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy; for the temple of God is holy, 
which temple ye are.' Their lack of charity helped 
to destroy the Church of God. It broke up its 
unity, it killed its spirituality. It provoked God 
to judge them. It was a desecration which the 
holy God could not ignore. 

The bane of the Church still is its unhappy 
divisions. Still Christian scorns Christian in pro- 
portion as the differences which divide them are 
trivial and unimportant The hearts of men grow 

Ta 
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sick at the spectacle of a divided and a divid- 
ing Christendom. Within our own Church the 
sounds of strife wax fiercer — ^when the fields are 
white for the harvest, and from distant lands the 
cry swells louder, *Come over and help us'; when 
all the power we have is needed to evangelize the 
masses of our own people ; when we are living oa 
the edge of a social revolution which Christianity 
alone can avert or direct, we are contending with 
unwearied vigour and pertinacity and ability about 
words, and postures, and vestments. Alas! what 
covert scorn too often lurks even beneath the civil 
word and the courteous manner! what prejudices 
and bitterness and unfairness to opponents degrade 
our religious newspapers ! what irritating and un- 
charitable and one-sided pamphlets still pour from 
the press I what exaltation of man meets us every- 
where, and what hiding of God I If the remem- 
brances of our great missions as a Church and 
nation fail to move us, at least let the fact that as 
a Church and as individuals the Spirit of God 
dwells in us. It is within the temple of God that 
we are striving, and God's temple is holy. It is in 
the presence of the Holy Spirit that we heap scorn 
upon our brethren, and the Holy Spirit is Grod. 
It is the walls of the dwelling-place of God that 
we pull down stone by stone, and if any man 
destroy the temple of God, him will God destroy. 
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The Spirit, grieved and wronged, will leave His 
sanctuary, and the Judge will come and take 
away our candlestick out of its place. 

My brothers of the English Church, if, before we 
make the clever but uncharitable speech, or write 
the able but contemptuous article, or commit our- 
selves to some mode of action which has much of 
the cunning of the serpent without any of the 
harmlessness of the dove, or join some society 
whose very existence depends on strife, we would 
but pause and remember that the men whom we 
attack are the temple of the Holy Spirit, that the 
ground on which we stand is consecrated, that 
the cause for which we contend is God's, would 
not the restraint of a holy fear, and the constraint 
of a divine love control our hearts and lips and 
conduct? Should we not take care to speak the 
truth, and only the truth, and to speak it in love ? 
If Moses appealed to the striving Israelites, * Sirs, 
ye are brethren,' may not we appeal to our striving 
fellow Churchmen, * Sirs, know ye not that ye are 
a temple of God, and that the Spirit of God 
dwelleth in you?' 

2. St. Paul bids the Corinthians remember the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit as an antidote to 
disloyalty to God. 

There is a false as well as a true latitude. Some 
of the Christians at Corinth knew well the freedom 
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of Christ's gospel. They realized that there was 
no real difference between clean and unclean meats, 
and that flesh offered in sacrifice to idols was not 
polluted. They understood that the Jewish cere- 
monial law was typical, and since the ascension of 
the Lord, obsolete. But there was a danger lest 
these enlightened persons should grow proud of 
their light and their liberty, and despise every 
barrier between themselves and sin; lest they 
should press too far the maxim 'all things are 
lawful/ and should run the risk of gradually 
assimilating themselves to the sphit and fashion 
of the heathen world. Therefore St Paul abruptly 
and sternly calls them to a life of separation from 
all evil : ' Be not unequally yoked with unbelievers, 
for . . . what agreement hath a temple of God 
with idols ? for we are a temple of the living God, 
even as God said I will dwell in them and walk 
in them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
be my people.' It is not only against unequal 
marriages that he warns them, but against all 
possible connexion and partnership with sin. It 
is not intercourse with the heathen that he forbids, 
but making common cause with their efforts and 
aims and mode of life. He speaks of such an 
union as desecration, defiling the purity of God's 
temple with the pollutions of idols. 

The warning is not unneeded by English Chris- 
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tians. There are forces at work in society not 
unlike those which excited the anger and grief of 
St. Paul at Corinth. Our excessive charity is apt 
to degenerate into a wrongful indifference ; our 
desire to see good everywhere into an unrighteous 
toleration. A feeble and uncertain grasp of truth 
leads too often to acquiescence without protest in 
a policy or in practices which the conscience con- 
demns. The man of wealth is sought and flattered 
though he may have made his money at the expense 
of his principles, and at the cost of the sufferings, 
even of the lives, of his wronged and underpaid 
fellow creatures, the cry of whose oppression has 
'entered into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.' 
The brilliant profligate is received into English 
homes, and the story of his heartless sin hushed 
up, because he is clever and entertaining. Money 
is invested in undertakings which pay a high 
dividend, though they grind down the faces of 
God*s poor and defy the ordinary rules of morality. 
The indignant call of the Apostle needs to be 
repeated with a voice like thunder through our 
land, 'Come out from among them, and be ye 
separate, saith the Lord, and touch no unclean 
thing, and I will receive you, and will be to you a 
Father, and ye shall be to me sons and daughters.' 
My fellow Christians, when we are tempted to 
take as our bosom friend the godless, or the 
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profligate^ or the mere man of the world, simply 
because they are clever, or rich, or attractive; 
when we are invited to put our hands to any work 
upon which we cannot ask the blessing of God ; or 
to join any association which may make money at 
the cost of the character, the well-being, or the 
lives of our fellow men, — let us remember that 
we are a temple of God, and that to touch the 
unclean thing is to defile that temple and to grieve 
the Holy Spirit who dwells in us, and by whom we 
are sealed unto the day of redemption. 

3. St. Paul bids the Corinthian Christians to 
remember the indwelling of the Holy Spirit as an 
antidote to impurity. In the foul atmosphere of 
that heathen city, which sat like a queen between 
two seas, and commanded the commerce of two 
continents, and whose very name had become 
a proverb for licentiousness, the members of the 
Christian Church were exposed to fearful tempta- 
tion. The influence of their early training and 
former life, and their voluptuous environment, com- 
bined to make them an easier prey to the powers 
of hell working round them, and necessitated the 
possession of an adequate motive and a super- 
human power, if they were to keep themselves 
pure. And such they had : ' Know ye not/ writes 
the Apostle, 'that your body is a temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of 
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God? and ye are not your own; for ye were 
bought with a price: glorify God, therefore^ in 
your body.' 

There are symptoms in the social life of England 
which cannot but excite the anxiety and alarm of 
every one who loves his country and is loyal to 
God. 

(i) If the higher class of our literature is at 
present free from the coarseness of earlier centuries, 
it is too often pervaded by a subtle taint which 
poisons almost imperceptibly the imagination of 
its readers, while the silent and deadly effect of 
the publication in our newspapers of full details 
of things of which it is a shame even to speak in 
secret, has corrupted the purity of thousands of 
souls, and quickened an unwholesome curiosity 
about the foulest sins which has still to yield its 
baneful harvest 

(2) The fashion in certain quarters of speaking 
lightly and writing flippantly upon the subject of 
marriage, and the fact that leading reviews insert 
articles which deliberately question its sanctity, 
tend to strike at the very root of morality and to 
impair that home life which has been one great 
secret of our greatness as a people, by instilling 
doubts and overthrowing barriers, and by making 
the marriage bond to rest on the caprices of man 
and not on the law of God. 
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To us who believe in the Christian revelation 
marriage is not the creation of an arbitrary law, 
but a divine institution. We maintain with St. 
Paul that marriage has its roots in the eternal 
and ideal relations between the Son of Man and 
the human race, relations which are actually 
realized in the Church and figured in marriage. 
The human counterpart is indeed an imperfect 
representation of the Divine mystery, but it is 
still its shadow, and we believe that any successful 
effort to lower its sacredness or to facilitate divorce, 
except for the causes laid down by our Lord, must 
end in social demoralization and national ruin. 

(3) The growing luxury which has accompanied 
the accumulation of wealth brings with it its own 
Nemesis in the relaxing of our moral fibre. A life 
in which the flesh is pampered, stimulants are 
freely used, sensational amusements frequented, 
and in which pleasure-hunting and self-indulgence 
are important factors, seems to kill self-restraint, 
and to make a life of purity correspondingly 
harder. 

(4) And, lastly, while rejoicing in every honest 
attempt to encourage the higher education of 
women, and to remove all the hardships and unjust 
disabilities under which women have suffered in 
the past, and while believing that the whole world 
would be a gainer by the exercise of their special 
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gifts in ways hitherto barred, I venture to think 
that the tendency to destroy the distinction between 
the sexes, which lies deep in nature, and belongs to 
the divine idea of the human race, must help, in the 
long run, to rob a woman's life of those gentler 
g^ces and perfections which have been the secret 
of her highest influence, and her surest and most 
invulnerable shield. 

Now to us, exposed to the special dangers and 
temptations which a society thus influenced pre- 
sents, the fact of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit, 
when once realized, becomes a great safeguard, and 
a mighty incentive to a pure and self-restrained 
life. 'The Christian's body is the most sacred 
place on earth.' It is bought with a price. It 
is the home of the Spirit of God. It has been 
consecrated for the undefiled service of God. To 
dishonour the body by secret or more open sin is 
a wrong and an insult to God the Holy Ghost It 
is reserved for a high destiny. ' If the Spirit of 
Him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwelleth 
in you. He that raised up Christ Jesus from the 
dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies through 
His Spirit that dwelleth in you.' By impurity we 
may forfeit our right to share in the resurrection of 
the just, and rise only to shame and everlasting 
contempt ; for we may drive from His temple the 
Holy Spirit. With what dignity is the human 
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body thus invested! 'Every religion and every 
philosophy/ it has been said, ' has tried in its own 
way to heal the breach which was felt to exist 
between the body and the soul; of old, men 
sacrificed the body to the soul, now they sacrifice 
the soul to the body, and are as far off as ever 
from having solved the problem.' But realize not 
only that our Lord Christ wears a glorified body 
upon His throne of universal empire, but also that 
His deputy, the other Comforter, who carries on 
His work on earth until He come again, dwells in 
our bodies, and makes us members of Christ, and 
the immortality of the soul is matched by the 
glorification of the body. Animated by this faith, 
we learn to train and discipline the body as well as 
the soul, and to look forward to that time when 
He shall change the body of our humiliation, and 
make it like the body of His glory; — we learn the 
great secret of personal purity. 

I cannot but remember that this morning I am 
addressing many of the younger members of the 
congregation, who, full of hope and enthusiasm, 
have just commenced their residence in this 
beautiful and historic city, and who, fresh from 
the world of school or of home, have plunged with 
all the ardour of youth into the wider world of 
University life. Before you, my brothers, there 
lie untold possibilities of usefulness, priceless 
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privileges, countless opportunities, which, if once 
missed or wasted, can never be yours again. It 
is not too much to say that your Oxford career 
will leave its mark upon you, for good or for evil, 
all your days. And if, as you pass out to your 
trial, you need a motive and a power to maintain 
and strengthen the spirit of love and purity, and 
unwavering loyalty to God, amidst those special 
temptations which, as some of you have found 
already, correspond to the privil^es of this place, 
I know of none greater than the realization of the 
fact that you are not your own, but the temples of 
the Holy Ghost. Believe and act upon this truth, 
and the Divine Guest who dwells within you will 
transfigure your character and ennoble your life ; 
the secret of the unseen world will lie open before 
you : you will see God. But refuse to know it, 
n^lect to ask for His guidance, or to listen to 
His call, or to obey His bidding ; trifle with your 
convictions, and despise the light which God has 
given you, — and silently and imperceptibly that 
h'ght will fade. The Spirit will cease to strive, and 
will go away. 

There is a legend told by Josephus of the last 
days of Jerusalem, which, if untrue in fact, is 
significant as an all^ory. The priests, he says, 
while ministering by night in the Holy Place of 
the Temple, heard suddenly through the darkness 
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a sad and in3rsterioi]s voice, as of a great multi- 
tude, crying, ' Let us depart hence.' And the holy 
ground beneath their feet shook, and the air around 
them was stirred by the beating of innumerable 
wings and the hurrying past of an invisible host: 
and within a little while the dty fell, 'and the iron 
heel of the Roman soldier rang on the sacred 
pavement, and the eyes of the heathen stared into 
the most Holy Place, where the glory of God 
should have dwelt, and a torch flung by an un- 
known hand fired the holy and beautiful house 
where God had promised to put His name for 
ever/ So hate and disloyalty and lust drive from 
the sanctuary created for Him the Holy Spirit 
of God. 
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THE DIVINE CALL 
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THE Oxford House. 

BISHOP OF LONDON 

' And I heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, 
and who will go for us? Then said I, Here am I; send me.* — 
Isaiah yi. 8. 

There are few things more moving even in the 
Bible than this vision of the young prophet before 
his life's work began: there is a mingled simplicity 
and majesty about it which seems to carry us quite 
away ; ' I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, high 
and lifted up, and His train filled the temple. 
Above Him stood the seraphims .... and one 
cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is 
the Lord of hosts, the whole earth is full of His 
glory. And the foundations of the thresholds 
were moved at the voice of him that cried, and 
the house was filled with smoke.' 

We seem to stand with the young prophet at the 
very mouth of Heaven ; all mean and low ambitions 
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die away; there are lightnings and thundeiii^ and 
voices; the tremendous forces which we always 
knew must be at the centre of the universe seem 
about to be revealed. 

But the most touching part is yet to come : so 
far, it has been only what we should expect ; if we 
had thought about the matter at all, we should 
have known that the power which can daily keep 
twenty million flaming suns circling round itself 
must be terrific ; we should have guessed that when 
we could get clear goodness disentangled from the 
evil of the world, its Author must be Holy, holy, 
holy, and make the seraphim bow down in awe, 
but, what we should never have dreamt is what 
comes next ; a voice comes from the centre of the 
burning light ; the Godhead has a need ; * Whom 
shall I — the true God — send, and who will go for 
us — the Three in One ? ' — The Godhead asks for men. 

And in all probability this awful cry would ever 
remain an unintelligible mystery, if it was not for 
another cry, which comes swelling up from sick 
beds, from hospitals, from men in doubt, from men 
in trouble, from men struggling with deadly tempta- 
tions, from lads adrift, from children left upon the 
world, from girls driven by poverty to the streets, 
from heathen lands, from Africa, from India, from 
China — *Whom wilt thou send? and who will 
come to us ? ' 
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* God doesn't care for us ; He never answers ; we 
have cried day and night, but no one comes ; there 
can't be a God ; if there was, He would send 
some one ; if there was a God, He would relieve 
this suffering, He would teach this ignorance, He 
would enlighten this darkness; there can be no 
God.' 

But has God really been neglectful ? Is this cry 
of humanity indeed to Him a tale of little meaning 
though the words are strong? Not at all! God 
has been preparing His answer; just as in the 
hidden laboratory of nature the coal has been 
slowly prepared for the world's need of warmth ; 
just as, nursed in secret stores, electricity has been 
prepared for the world's need of light and speed ; 
just as, in the slow working of history, the funda- 
mental answer to all problems was prepared in the 
Incarnation, so year after year, by quiet influences, 
by teaching, by a mother's prayers, by school 
sermons, by an education given only to a few, God 
has been slowly preparing His answer to this cry, 
and you^ my brother^ are the answer. 

Does it seem a startling thought ? Does it seem 
inconsistent to say that God has prepared you and 
yet asks for you? There is nothing inconsistent 
when we remember that with men of free will even 
God can only use them if they are willii^^. 

Does it seem almost blasphemous to think that 

U 
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God can be needing you at all, and impossible to 
think that the cry of God and man can meet in 
you ? It is not impossible when we remember that 
God seems to have limited Himself to winning man 
by man, and that, speaking generally, humanity 
accepts no message unless it speaks ' in the tongue 
of the children of men/ 

I am led to speak thus this morning by three 
considerations: i. I am constantly told by our 
best men that they have no call ; they stand there 
prepared, and prepared carefully ; there is no con- 
ceit, no self-seeking aims, no unworthy motives; 
they have gifts of sympathy, strength of mind and 
strength of body ; you see the niche awaiting them ; 
you seem to see them already in the thick of the 
battle; young men are being won by them, the 
weak strengthened and the strong guided ; them- 
selves with a new joy in their hearts: but no! 
they are not called ; no voice has spoken ; they 
cannot come.' 

Now God forbid that any one should either hurry 
or supersede the secret leading of the Holy Spirit, 
but may God equally prevent us from ignoring the 
sights and sounds by which He would work upon 
the conscience. No call ? Why I Heaven and earth 
are ringing with it ; deep tosses it to deep ; ' Whom 
shall I send?' echoes forth from the deep of 
Heaven ; ' Who will come to us ? * reply the depths 
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below: there are valid reasons, true reasons why 
the response shall be in one way rather than 
another ; there are valid and true reasons why that 
call should be answered by some as laymen, by 
others as clergymen ; the one impossible reason for 
not answering at all is that there is no call. 

2. And the second consideration is this: the 
effect upon their own character of those who have 
yielded to the call. 

God has provided in character a test we can 
apply to conduct : however pleasant, however com- 
fortable a life may be, however fitted out with all 
that at first sight seems to make the life full and 
interesting, yet if the character under it grows soflt 
and flaccid, if the man becomes less and less capable 
of generous effort and strong action, it is a proof 
that the life, as it is being lived, is not according 
to the will of God. 

On the other hand, if a life draws out increasingly 
powers that long have Iain dormant ; if a music 
comes from it which no one ever heard from it 
before ; if in the livings of it the man comes out in 
all his hidden strength — then that life, we may be 
sure, is in touch with some true law, it has got into 
line with some deep fundamental principle^ it is 
according to the will of God. 

And it is because the self-forgetful service of God 
for man's sake^ of man for God's sake, whether 

u a 
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lived out in a University or in East London, or in 
a country village — ^whether lived out as layman or 
as clergyman — most indubitably and without ever 
failing, works this marvellous change; because those 
of us who have to watch it in its earlier stages see 
men change before our very eyes, that we know it 
18 God's call they have heard ; we know it is God's 
law they are obeying; we know that when God 
cried, ' Whom shall I send ? ' they must have said 
in their secret hearts, * Here am I, send me.' 

3* Thirdly: we have to consider the assertion 
that you are the answer to the double cry; and 
here it is best and most modest, even at the risk of 
seeming narrow-minded, to confine oneself to that 
portion of the need of humanity which one has seen 
ask for and receive an answer. 

If you had seen a sufficient number of times a 
large body of men under the sway of an educated 
layman's voice ; if you had seen three hundred boys 
moving under the influence of a man who, when up 
here, thought that * he couldn't manage boys,' and 
now obeying him, as the waves of the sea obey the 
quiet force of the constraining moon ; if you had 
seen lines of men in hospitals, naturally suspicious 
and often prejudiced, asking impatiently, ' When is 
Mr. So-and-So coming again ? ' you would have 
made a discovery; you would have discovered that 
some of the very things you thought least of in 
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your friend were the very things which helped to 
make him valuable there; that the refinement of 
manner, the ready tact prepared possibly by gene- 
rations of breeding, the education which made him 
know what to say — things we should have thought 
contemptible to mention here, things which are no 
credit to him at all, but merely gifts which he holds 
in trust for others — are the things which can be had 
nowhere else ; that, combined with a steady force 
of character, and real unselfishness, they are the 
cords of God, which He has been fashioning for His 
purpose for years ; that He draws men now, as He 
drew them of old, * with the cords of a man and 
the bands of love.' 

So you stand to-day, my brother, between heaven 
and earth; like the prophet of old, before your 
life's work b^ns you dream dreams and see 
^sions; many voices are callii^ you, the noisy 
voice of fame, the vulgar voice of animal self- 
indulgence, the refined voice of merely self-centred 
culture: the voice I would force you to listen to 
this morning is this voice from heaven with its 
awful echo, the cry of God echoed back by the cry 
of man. 

And to be quite definite, let us ask ourselves the 
question, Why should you not answer it, as the 
prophet answered it, as an ordained minister of 
the Most High ? why should you not answer it in 
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the fullest sense in which it can be answered, ' Here 
am I, send me ' ? 

(i) First: 'Because I am in doubt' 

But has it never occurred to you that the atmo- 
sphere of a University, and the transitional character 
of many of our ideas at the time we are there, 
combine to unfit us at that time to be trustworthy 
judges of moral and religious truth. It is scarcely 
too much of a paradox to say, 'We most of us 
were in doubt, when we were undergraduates at 
Oxford.' 

Shut out, as many of us were, from the real 
problems of life, looking at things almost necessarily 
from a merely physical or intellectual standpoint, 
breathing unconsciously a more refined and rarer 
air than men and women who are outside the walls, 
already fighting the battle of life, what wonder if 
we were but poor judges of the sort of religion 
humanity demands; we analyse and criticize and 
condemn, when we have not yet the very elements 
of the question before us. 

But once launch out as laymen into the world of 
fact, and light b^ins to dawn ; a deeper knowledge 
of the mysteries of the seen prepares us to expect 
mysteries in the unseen ; work for others, provided 
it is hard enough and real enough, stirs our stagnant 
blood ; changes in others, which can be ascribed to 
no natural cause, make miracle seem impossible no 
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longer ; the loveableness of mankind, daily brighten- 
ing, makes it more credible that God should love 
the world ; the imagination and conscience, left out 
when the verdict was given, claim now that they 
have quite as much right to have a voice in that 
verdict as the intellect itself; conscience hears in 
the Gospel story the only possible reconciliation 
between the suffering of the world and the belief 
in a good God, and sees in the Person who moves 
before its eyes the only character which at once 
satisfies its ideal, and at the same time educates it 
as to what that ideal should be. 

No ! before, under some terrible mistake, we miss 
our vocations, before we decide that because of 
doubt we can answer neither the demand of God 
nor the cry of man, let us get into an atmosphere 
where we can hear both; all sound requires an 
atmosphere always and everywhere, and the sound 
of the Gospel is no exception to the rule. In such 
an atmosphere the call of God and man will have 
a new force ; the doubt which seemed so immense, 
so overpowering, nay, in some cases so interesting 
to ourselves, so superior, will be seen as the common- 
place, ordinary birth-pangs of a man's faith ; it will 
be overpowered by the rush upon our ears of all 
the many sounds we had failed to hear before; we 
shall find that faith is opposed, not to reason, but to 
sight, and shall be gratefully content to be blessed 
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with ' those who have not seen and yet have be- 
lieved.' 

(2) But, secondly, ' I am unfit.' 

' I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips ' : we repeat the 
answer of the prophet, and there is a sense in which 
such an answer is deeply true. 

Nothing is more impressed on one by the sight 
and knowledge of generation after generation of 
men who come up to be ordained ; nothing is more 
impressed on one by intercourse with those who 
are leaving or have just left their college days 
behind and are embarking on the work of life, than 
the need of a thorough cleansing of the heart and 
spirit; aye, though the process be as painful as a 
live coal taken with the tongs from off the altar 
and placed upon the lips. 

They must be clean who bear the vessels of the 
Lord; no secret, hidden sins, no worldly motives 
of personal ambition, no looking for a field for dis- 
playing real or fancied talents, no carrying over of 
boyhood's sins or collie debts to be chalked over 
in a surpliced profession. 

But then that cleansing is at hand ; for whatever 
career is to be run, if it be an honourable one, that 
cleansing must be sought and found ; it is at once 
our humiliation and our glory that ' God is no re- 
specter of persons ' ; we stand on no higher platform 
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than the men of Bethnal Green, but also on no 
lower ; the seraph with the burning coal will come 
to us. ^ The blood of Jesus cleanseth from all sin ' ; 
then it can cleanse ours. ' Lo ! this hath touched 
thy h'ps ; and thine Iniquity is taken away, and thy 
sin purged.* — Then said I, ' Here am I, send me.' 

Or perhaps our sense of unfitness takes another 
form. ' Ah I Lord God, I cannot speak ; for I am 
a child.' *l have not the qualifications, or the 
gifts, or the powers.' It is quite true; and here 
again there is an unfitness which unfits. Intellectual 
indolence, spiritual apathy, hopeless unpunctuality, 
a childish sense of self-importance — all these things, 
until removed, do unfit for a work which is no- 
thing if not done under a quietly burning sense 
of mission. 

But if it is true modesty that speaks ; if it merely 
is, as too often it is, that because we cannot be the 
fluent Aaron, we therefore are unwilling to be the 
stammering but far more effective Moses, then 
God's voice decides the question : ' Say not, I am 
a child ; for thou shalt go to all that I shall send 
thee, and whatsoever I command thee, thou shalt 
speak. Be not afraid of their faces ; for I am with 
thee to deliver thee, saith the Lord.' 

(3) Once again: your difficulties may take a 
sterner form; it was a stern messs^e which the 
young prophet was to deliver : ' Go ye, and tell this 
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people, Hear ye indeed, but understand not ; see ye 
indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart of this 
people fat, and make their ears heavy, and shut 
their eyes.' And the message put into your mouth 
may seem at first sight equally stem ; punishment 
to speak of as well as pardon ; an Athanasian Creed 
to be repeated ; warnings of judgement, lamentation 
and woe. 

But notice Isaiah's answer ; it is an instantaneous 
one: 'Lord! how long?' he says; he has no doubt, 
not a shadow of doubt, that this gloomy message 
does not contradict his early teaching of the love 
of God ; he has no doubt at all, that even if it is 
his special duty to foretell a cloud, that cloud does 
not obliterate the blue heavens behind. And what 
right have we to isolate the sterner element in our 
message to the exclusion of the message as a whole ? 
Every great light casts a shadow, but who is 90 
foolish as to think only of the shadow and nothing 
of the light ? 

Even supposing that ancient hymn, commonly 
called the Athanasian Creeds was less capable of 
explanation than it is, should we have any right to 
interpret it in such a sense as to contradict the 
central revelation with which it is connected ? 

Whether men themselves accept Christianity or 
not, they are bound to admit that its central revela- 
tion is a revelation of love, that it speaks of a vast 
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and sustained eflfort of love, that if you wanted to 
sum it up in one sentence it could only be this one : 
*God so loved the world, that He gave His Son, 
that whosoever believeth in Him should not perish 
but have everiasting life.' 

And the more we really look into the hymn itself, 
the more its rugged outlines soften down; how 
many who abuse it have ever tried to translate it 
into English for themselves ? 

One would have thought that those who find it 
a difficulty would at least have done that ; and yet 
experience shows that hundreds of educated men 
are troubled to their lives' end, not, as we all are, 
by difficulties which do exist, but by difficulties 
which do not. 

*Quicumque vult salvus esse.* 'For whoever 
vrishes to be spiritually healthy, it is a first essential 
to hold the Catholic faith ' ; it is a proposition which 
any one who is a Christian at all would have 
no difficulty in accepting ; and is totally different 
to the popular misinterpretation, * Whoever will be 
saved.' 

When we look further to see what the Catholic 
faith is, it is essentially a practical one, 'that 
we worship one God in Trinity and Trinity in 
Unity ' ; the hymn itself is meant to be sung only 
by Christians at their own meetings, and its warn- 
ings have primarily nothing to do with the outside 
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world at all ; for a Christian to di^[race the creed 
of Christendom, and so fail to keep it whole and 
undefiled, is, we should all admit, a deadly sin ao 
long as it remains unconfessed and unfoigiven ; and 
the final sentence, repeated in the very words of the 
Bible, is pronounced upon those who have doat 
good or done evil. 

You will forgive me, my brothers, for thinking it 
necessary to state these simple truths; and it is 
only the experience of quiet days at theological 
collies, of talks with undergraduates, and afternoon 
discussions with working men, which forces the 
conviction that such an explanation is not beside 
the mark. There is no need to apologize for the 
Athanasian Creed; for work in India, its careful 
and well-balanced definitions are found to be the 
most valuable textbook for the Oriental mind, and 
for us the archaic nature of its language should not 
blind us to its main and much-needed lesson — the 
intimate connexion between right thought and right 
action. 

But if then none of these reasons are sufiScient 
to hinder a response, may it not be that the real 
reason why we hesitate is this : either we disbelieve 
in the need, or we are too morally slothful to respond 
to it? Can we, however, really disbelieve in the 
need on man's side, when we see men struggling in 
London with parishes of from ten to fourteen 
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thousand souls? or when we know that a thousand 
millions on this little planet have never yet heard 
that the Son of God came to it at all ? 

Can we disbelieve in the call of God when we 
once realize that so completely has He left it to us 
to do the work, that if we refuse to do it it will not 
be done? 

There is, no doubt, a kind of modesty which 
often keeps us back ; but it is no true modesty to 
ignore that each of us is a thought of God, that 
before each stands his life's duty, that God says to 
us as He said to His prophet of old, ' Before I 
formed thee in the belly, I knew thee ; and before 
thou camest forth out of the womb, I sanctified 
thee ; ' and that to some at any rate He adds, * I 
have ordained thee a prophet to the nations.' 

In some form or other we are bound to answer to 
the call; 'no man liveth to himself, and no man 
dieth to himself; whether we live therefore or die 
we are the Lord's.' And we have this great en- 
couragement, that in so responding we find the very 
life we seem to lose. 

* It is not,* as the great American preacher whom 
we have just lost said so well, ' It is not when a 
ship is fretting her side against the wharf that she 
has found her true life, but when she has cut the 
cords which bind her to the wharf, and is out upon 
the ocean with the winds over her and the waters 
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under her, she then knows the true joy a ship is 
made for as she plunges and ploughs across the 
sea ' ; so it is when a man has cut the cords which 
bind him to a selfish past, when he is out upon the 
ocean of work for God and man with the winds 
over him and the waters under him, he then knows 
the true joy a man is made for ; he has lost his life, 
as the world thinks, for the sake of God and man, 
but in losing it he discovers he has found it. 



XVIII 
GEHAZI 

Delivered Sunday, January i8, 1891, by the Rev. W. W. 
Merry, Public Orator of the University. 

RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE 

' Gehazi, the serrant of Elisha, the man of God, said, Behold, my 
master hath spared Naaman this Syrian, in not receiving at his hands 
that which he brought : but, as the Lord liveth, I will mn after him, 
and take somewhat of him.* — a Kings v. aa 

Gehazi is one of those men whom later ages 
have accepted as a type. His very name has come 
to be representative of a particular character. As 
Job stands with us for the innocent sufferer, Jacob 
for the man of shrewd bargains, Solomon for the 
sage, and Daniel for the righteous judge, so does 
Gehazi stand for the liar. We might call him the 
Ananias of the Old Testament; and we might 
further note, that his sin, like that of Ananias^ was 
followed by a sudden and signal judgement. There 
is no doubt that Gehazi told a lie — a mean and 
vulgar lie, suited to a mean and vulgar man. He 
cannot bear to think that Naaman has been let off 
so cheaply by Elisha. He must run after the de« 
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parting chariot, stop the captain, tell his plausible 
story, and secure his reward. This is one false- 
hood. The second (inseparable from the first) is 
his denial to his master of his interview with Naa- 
man. But do not let us make too much of this 
solitary incident. In saying this I shall not be 
suspected of a desire to minimize the hatefulness 
of lying. Fortunately the verdicts of the world and 
of God are in unison in this respect, and the title of 
'liar' is in our ears the one unendurable imputation 
which cannot be forgiven. Religious propagandism 
or political expediency may suggest excuses for 
half-truths and whole lies ; but, as a broad rule, the 
national and the individual conscience regards the 
lie as at once criminal and cowardly. But a lie is 
not to be treated as something single and isolated ; 
it is an exposure of the character. The lie of 
Ananias was the mask of a course of hypocrisy. 
Its detection revealed the startling fact that his 
profession of Christianity was a sham, and his 
pretended devotion a scheme to secure at once 
a good bargain and a religious reputation. It was 
the profound sense of the man's sacril^e in thus 
profaning holy things which forced St. Peter to say, 
* Thou hast not lied unto men, but unto God.' We 
must use similar breadth in dealing with Gehazi's 
lie ; nor must we be content to treat it as ' the head 
and front of his offending/ when it was only a 
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corner of the whole, only a fragfment of a large 
scheme of self-seeking. It is true that Elisha 
detected the untruth ; but it is the deep-seated 
covetousness of the man which is emphasized, 
rather than the lie. The leprosy which seized him 
was not his punishment as a liar so much as a grim 
requital for sordid selfishness. He was determined 
to get for himself something that belonged to 
Naaman. He got it, as we say, * with a vengeance.' 
The leprosy of Naaman was to cleave to him and 
to hi3 seed for ever. 

It is hardly possible to conceive a more striking 
scene than the meeting of Naaman with Elisha. 
The great Syrian captain is a miserable man in 
the midst of his grandeur — 'a mighty man of 
valour, but a leper.' Strange hopes of a cure had 
been whispered by a little Jewish maid, a captive 
in Naaman's household. There was a prophet in 
Israel, she said, who had miraculous gifts of healing. 
To Elisha Naaman will go. We see him with his 
retinue of armed men, and his chariot, and his 
sumpter-mules, halting at the door of the prophet's 
humble house. But he is met by no reverential 
welcome. There is no sudden appearance of the 
prophet, with uplifted hand and voice of command, 
to arrest and remove the disease. Only a message, 
that the sufferer is to dip in Jordan and be clean. 
And this to the great lord of fair Damascus, whose 
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clear, cold streams were better and purer than any 
river in Israel ! Was the cure worth having at such 
a price? Could his unrecognized digpiity brook 
such scant respect? Well, we all know how hit 
necessity conquered his pride, and how he came 
forth from the healing waters with his flesh smooth 
and fair, * like the flesh of a little child.' There was 
nothing that in his extravagant joy he was not 
ready to do for his healer. His money, his costly 
treasure, all was at Elisha's service. And Gehazi 
looks on in amaze at the prophet's refusal. Why 
such ill-timed self-denial? Why such ascetic folly? 
such needless scruples? 'As the Lord liveth, I will 
run after him, and take somewhat of him.' So he 
runs after Naaman, tells him a plausible story about 
Elisha's sudden change of mind, and returns re- 
warded. It is not difficult to picture to ourselves 
the man after his success. We see him the delighted 
possessor of a substantial treasure stowed away in 
the house. Cannot you imagine him composing 
his features, and concealing the looks of exultation, 
that must still have twinkled in his eyes and played 
in the comers of his mouth, in spite of the pressure 
he put upon himself? He stands before his master, 
trying to look as if nothing had happened ; almost 
wholly satisfied with his triumph, if it were not for 
some uneasy misgivings which could not entirely be 
set at rest. 
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We will leave him there for a moment. There is 
something more for us to do before we can quite 
realize the striking situation. It is not enough to 
point to Gehazi's fate as a startling piece of poetical 
justice, so called. It is not enough to speak of him 
as a foolish^ mistaken, unlucky man. He is all 
that : but he is much more. He is a g^eat failure. 
Contrast him as he stands before you now with 
what he might have been, with what he was 
intended to be. He is one who has made ship- 
wreck of great chances and promising oppor- 
tunities. 

You will notice that the text speaks of him as 
' the servant of Elisha.' The phrase is inadequate, 
because, unless further explained, it does not 
express the intimacy and the close intercourse of 
a confidential attendant and disciple. This was 
really the relation of Gehazi to Elisha ; he was 
more than a servant ; he was looked upon as the 
successor designate of the prophet. To be the 
' servant of the man of God,' in this sense, implied 
much. What Joshua had been to Moses, what 
Elisha himself had been to Elijah, what the 
Apostles were to Jesus Christ — ^this might Gehazi 
have been to his master. It was a wonderful 
training to be in daily contact with a person of 
such saintliness, and such superhuman power ; to 
have entered into his thoughts ; to have realized his 
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earnestness, his high purpose, his divine com- 
mission. One might well wish to connect the 
Gehazi in our picture with many or most of the 
stirring scenes in Elisha's life ; but the chronology 
of the various incidents is too confused to allow 
us to do this with certainty. I doubt if we can 
identify him with the servant whose eyes were 
opened at Elisha's prayer, and who saw the hosts 
of heaven marshalled in battle array to protect the 
prophet in beleaguered Dothan. But Gehazi was 
with Elisha when the blessing of motherhood was 
promised to the childless Shunammite; and he 
stood a few years later in the chamber of death, 
where that beloved son was lying, and saw him 
restored at the prophet's prayer to his mother's 
arms. Surely those years of discipleship should 
have been full of fruitful teaching, as he realized 
more and more his master's high position, and 
noted how his counsel was eagerly sought by king 
and people. And he ought to have learned far 
more than this, as he recognized the lofty ideal 
of the prophet's life, and understood the earnest- 
ness and anxiety with which Elisha watched and 
sought to influence this critical period of his 
nation's history, now raising his protest against 
the idolatry that was sapping the old religfion, 
now averting the threatened invasion of the king 
of Moab, now sorrowing over the dangers in store 
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from the inveterate hatred of the Syrian neigh- 
bours. Those were not days in which a Jewish 
patriot could centre his thoughts on his own 
happiness and comfort, of a worshipper of Jehovah 
live at ease. Nobler thoughts and sterner duties 
called him. The rescue of the national religion, 
the security of the kingdom, were matters about 
which men ought to be thinking : not the ' laying 
of house to house, and field to field.' Therefore 
I have called Gehazi ' a great failure,' because he 
belonged to very serious times, and never realized 
their importance; because he had the great example 
of his master ever before his eyes, and had wholly 
missed its significance. We see in him an utter 
want of appreciation of moral proportion, a con- 
fusion between substance and shadow, a condition 
of mind in which great things dwindle or pass out 
of sight, while the whole horizon is blocked by 
petty considerations and small selfish interests. 
Gehazi would have been more at home in the court 
of Ahab. Perhaps he would even have approved 
of that frightful scheme of perjury by which Jezebel 
added Naboth's vineyard-plot to the king*s demesne. 
This was more within his scope than to understand 
the self-control and lofty view of Elisha. 

Is such moral blindness very uncommon? It 
reminds us of Israel sporting and feasting round 
the golden calf while the thundercloud which veiled 
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the divine presence hung over the cliffs of Sinai. 
It recalb to us Judas, in daily companionship with 
the Lord, while his thoughts are centred on the 
money-bag, and he is planning his Masters 
betrayal for thirty pieces of silver. Or we may 
remember the vision at Interpreter s house in the 
Pilgrim's Progress, where the besotted man, with 
bowed back and eyes bent earthward, scrapes with 
his muck-rake for such trifles as he can gather on 
the ground, heedless of the presence of the Shining 
One who holds the immortal crown above his head, 
and bids him look up to it and win it. So Gehazi 
grovelled: so did his soul cleave to the dust, 
unquickened by the word of God or of His prophet. 
His discipleship had taught him absolutely nothing. 
Light was in the world for him, and he * loved 
darkness rather than light.' He does not seem to 
have gained an inkling of what makes life worth 
living. To him the prophet was a common man, 
and the times were common times. Elisha was 
his paymaster and nothing more. The great events 
in the midst of which he was living suggested 
nothing beyond the chance of personal gain. 

There he stands ; and the prophet's eye looks 
him through and through. ' Went not mine heart 
with thee, when the man turned again from his 
chariot to meet thee ? Is it a time to receive money, 
and to receive garments, and oliveyards and vine- 
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yards, and sheep and oxen, and men-servants and 
maid-servants ? ' Poor, miscalculating Gehazi ! He 
slinks out of his master's presence, with the leper s 
brand upon his brow, feeling how bitterly the lesson 
had been brought home to him — that ' a man's life 
consisteth not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesseth.' 

Gehazi's error has its faithful cop3nsts still. 
Hidden under fair names, and dressed up with 
conventional graces, the sordid, selfish spirit works 
within us. 

No doubt we shrink from announcing the fact in 
a coarse^ imcompromising form : we do not profess 
in so many words that the world was made for our 
amusement and our advantage. But even when we 
are loath to formulate such an ugly creed, we more 
than half accept it in our hearts. Will it surprise 
you, if I say that you may see such a belief taking 
a guileless and attractive shape in the happy 
despotism of a little child? His pretty claims are 
rigorously exacting. The whole human race has 
been invented to pet him : the whole universe, from 
the moon above his head to the daisies at his feet, 
is intended to supply him with playthings. Space 
and time do not exist for him. The past has no 
store of experience, the future has no meaning. 
Propose to defer a pleasure for him, and he is 
heart-broken: he cannot realize the value of a 
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'by-and-by.' In this light we can see how the 
spirit of childishness is the true spirit of worldliness 
— written, if you like to say so, in words of one 
syllable ! But we are grown up ; and no illustration 
drawn from childhood can be more than an illustra- 
tion for us. We cannot quote it as a justification. 
Gehazi was * the servant of the man of God.' We 
are something more. We are called servants of 
God and soldiers of Christ ; and if we have grown 
up, we ought to have grown up to a sense of moral 
perspective, enabling us to appreciate the relative 
importance of things. ' This,* you may say, ' none 
of us deny.' Yes, but the very things which 
every one allows are often the things that are most 
studiously ignored: and so it happens that too 
many of us (perhaps, all of us more or less) misuse 
the world in that spirit of self-seeking which seems 
to reproduce the story of Gehazi again and again. 
Draw the picture in broad, coarse lines ; and you 
will see before you the rich oppressing the poor, 
and the poor imposing upon the rich ; the master 
treating his -servant as a machine constructed to 
produce a certain amount of work, and the servant 
seeking to extort from the master a maximum of 
wages for a minimum of service. Draw the picture 
in gayer colours ; and you may see a bright, 
successful man — smiling, courteous, friendly, genial 
— ^whose views, notwithstanding, about men and 
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women might be reduced to this narrow and 
simple formula, that one sex is meant to minister* 
to his advancement, and the other to his entertain- 
ment. The exhibition of selfishness on a vast 
and tragic scale is happily becoming less and less 
compatible with modern civilization ; if we may 
leave out of sight those devastating wars that have 
been too often waged (and may be waged again) 
to satisfy a ruler*s ambition or a nation's covetous- 
ness. Yet we may hope that the old idea of human 
lives, as something to be scornfully utilized or 
lightly swept away, according as each suggested 
an advantage or presented an obstacle, is buried 
for ever. The brightest sign of this generation is 
the growing sense of the importance and the rights 
of each individual. But this gospel is as yet in its 
crudest form : and the golden age of a systematic 
unselfishness is not yet within measurable distance. 
It will exist as a philosophic axiom, and be used as 
a party cry, long before it leavens our everyday 
lives. 

These words are not to be construed as the 
preaching of a stupid indifference to our advance- 
ment in the world. That would never do. A man 
who is worth anything must, naturally, be keen 
to secure his position, extend his influence, improve 
his opportunities, and, generally, as we say, make 
his mark in the world. Neither religion nor morality. 
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neither duty to God nor duty to our neighbour, 
requires us to sit tamely by and keep aloof from 
competition. It would be mere fanaticism and 
folly. But let us come to the other extreme. Is 
there not also a fanatical worship of the process 
called ' getting on ' ? The phrase is dinned into our 
ears from our earliest days: but unless there be 
something added to enlarge and sanctify this narrow 
aim, all that is best and noblest in education is 
dwarfed and pinched, till it becomes, not the 
strengthening and enriching of the mind, but a 
technical training to gain distinction and to distance 
our rivals. 

I pray of you to acknowledge it as a special 
danger of academical life. Perhaps we all recognize 
the danger, and are content to say that 'to be 
forewarned is to be forearmed.' In this case, how- 
ever, there is so much good with the evil, and so 
much necessity laid upon us by the actual madiinery 
of a University, which intensifies competition and 
crowns success, that it is difficult for the younger 
among us to realize the higher necessity of self- 
training, and difficult for the older to offer counsel 
which shall be at once conscientious and practicable. 
Happy is he who in the midst of competition never 
loses sight of the sacred duty he owes to his higher 
self, or catches the infection of the sordid spirit, 
whereby the whole of life is thrown upon lower 
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levels ! Happy is he who is not compelled to ignore 
high ideals, or to forego the eager struggle after 
a distant perfection, which supplies half the energy 
that it demands, and more than atones for failure 
by the generous glow which each noble effort 
kindles I How dare we contrast with this spirit the 
petty questioning which inquires ' will this pay ? ' 
and which asks to be shown the particular deg^ree 
upon the scale which points to most success and 
implies least self-sacrifice ? Yet some of you may 
smilingly say : Your warning does not touch our 
conscience : we are not feverishly ambitious ; still 
less are we avaricious and mercenary. We seek 
to live on the highest levels: we are rather the 
hierophants of all lofty learning than hot and 
bustling fighters after advancement. To which 
I would reply: All this may be quite true; but 
remember that the self-seeking of Gehazi may be 
reproduced in various types, and not least in the 
elegant self-indulgence which the highest culture 
can suggest and can indefinitely supply. Is there 
no such thing as exquisite selfishness, refined 
enjoyment, intellectual luxury, which can stimu- 
late the sense and entrance the mind, and yet 
leave the diviner part absolutely starved? We 
are familiar with the allegory of the Soul, and 
the ' lordly pleasure-house ' that was builded for 
her, furnished with eveiy lovely shape, and glow- 
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ing with every delicate tint, wherein she might 
wander — 

Singing and murmuring in her feastful mirth, 

Jojring to find herself alive ; 
Lord over Nature, Lord of the visible earth. 

Lord of the senses five. 

But a ghostlike hand (you remember) wrote 
' Mene, Mene ' on her palace wall, and brought 
to her the dreadful sense of emptiness in the midst 
of abundance ; till she felt, as she stood surrounded 
by all the splendours and beauties of her selfish 
isolation, that she was * without hope and without 
God in the world.' 

What is to be the outcome of such thoughts? 
Are they to suggest asceticism, or justify cynicism, 
or commend the daily tears of Heraditus ? Am I 
to end by saying, 'All that is in the world, the lust 
of the flesh, and the lust of the eyes, and the pride of 
life is not of the Father, but is of the world : and 
the world passeth away, and the lust thereof?' Will 
this content you ? Not if I may not add the con- 
clusion — ^ But he that doeth the will of God abideth 
for ever.' 

We can only take our place in the world as we 
ought by remembering that it is God's world. This 
must decide the spirit of our work, the meaning of 
our position. We will revel in its beauties ; we will 
train every sense to the best appreciation of them — 
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if we recognize them as the creation of His hand. 
We will do our part eagerly in the world, we will 
exercise our best powers, we will develop our 
highest gifts — for they too are of God's bestowal. 
Only we must be prepared to stop, if ever our 
eagerness tempts us to forget that the world is 
God's world, that this life is the b^rinm'ng of the 
life everlasting, that the men and women among 
whom we live are God's children — ^souls for whom 
Christ died. Yea, after all has been said, it is 
our redemption by Christ Jesus that has in it the 
secret of every stimulus and every check, to draw 
us onward and to hold us back, if we faithfully 
remember that we are 'not our own, but bought 
with a price,' and so bound to 'glorify God in our 
body and in our spirit, which are God's.' 
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which the Master, by way of privilege; sets before 
each one of His own to do. All and each of these 
things is unreality, and there is modi besides. 

But we cannot define the word by the mere 
exclusion of its opposites, at least in the dose and 
near interests of which I am spealdi^ now. ' I 
know thy works, that thou hast a name that 
thou livcst and art dead ' : God hdp us, and say 
not that of us ; but judge 3roursdves, brethren, and 
apply true-heartedness to judgement. 

Life is worth living ; from the beginning to the 
end it is full of opportunities, full of interests, full 
of indications of duty ; full of growing, expanding 
experiences of the love of God and of the happi- 
ness of serving Him. We are brought up in His 
nurture and admonition ; the most mechanical 
training of home and school has so much of merit, 
that it teaches us how to g^n experience; the 
earliest lessons of obedience are not of irrational 
compliance with irresistible will ; even when and 
where the controlling will is arbitrary, it justifies 
its control by a reason ; the obedient child knows 
why it is to obey, even if it does not understand 
the reason of the command. As we grow up we 
learn enough of the shame of hoUowness; short 
experience proves the vanity of false friendships ; 
a boy or man learns full early the need of self- 
reliance. If you want a thing done well, you must 
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we recognize a duty of loving others and working 
good. Is it to us that the word of the Lord comes, 
' I know thy works, that thou hast a name that thou 
livest and art dead ' ; and again, ' from him that hath 
not shall be taken away even that which he hath : * 
from him that is dead, even the name that he liveth ? 
If belief is real, how about growth in g^ce ? how 
about increasing more and more ? how about find- 
ing pleasure in prayer, and comfort in true labour, 
and interest in all for whom Christ died, and devout 
study of His word and work, and the careful ex- 
amination that warrants the answer of a good 
conscience towards God ? 

Beloved, I know — no one better — what stands in 
the way ; I know that we are creatures of very 
varying strength, that fashions, frames and feelings, 
have very much hold upon us, that, as in the body, 
so in the soul, we cannot keep ourselves at high 
pressure, or be unremittingly persevering, or un- 
wearied in patience, or unclouded in looking up, 
or uninterrupted in aspiration. He knows that 
too, and He does not tell us that we are dead or 
unreal because our pulse does not beat equably, 
and sometimes faintness and weariness overtake 
us. But are we content that it should be so ? arc 
we content not to pray ? and, perhaps, of all the 
tests that are possible to us, the question, do I find 
prayer a pleasure, a comfort and a means of strength? 
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is the readiest. Are we content to say our prayers 
without thinking, without asking, without seeing 
our need or recognizing this provision for meeting 
the need ? Is prayer the mere fulfilment of a duty 
that we should be uncomfortable if we omitted ? 
It should be an habitual laying of the heart before 
God, showing Him that we know our wants, that 
we trust His wisdom for the treatment of them, 
that we realize our weakness, our falseness, our 
cowardice and our shame, but even more vividly 
and vitally realize His all-sympathy, all-forgiveness, 
His almighty love and power to succour us. 

But I pass on. In the reality of religious true- 
heartedness, in this its first aspect, there is a single 
mind and honest openness, veracity to one's self 
and to God, which is indispensable to the very 
first idea of either righteousness or repentance; 
love without dissimulation, obedience without 
selfish consideration, faith without wavering. 

And second : loyalty is an^ element in the true 
heart ; faithfulness to the cause or person, realized 
by the single mind : the devotion of affection, the 
identification of one's self with the cause. I said 
that this is separable from the other, in idea ; it is so 
in fact also : a man will be loyal to a cause which 
he has not proved, zealous for an institution which 
he neither understands nor cares for in any other 
sense than that it is somehow connected with the 
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our need or recognizing this provision for meeting 
the need ? Is prayer the mere fulfilment of a duty 
that we should be uncomfortable if we omitted ? 
It should be an habitual laying of the heart before 
God, showing Him that we know our wants, that 
we trust His wisdom for the treatment of them, 
that we realize our weakness, our falseness, our 
cowardice and our shame, but even more vividly 
and vitally realize His all-sympathy, all-forgiveness, 
His almighty love and power to succour us. 

But I pass on. In the reality of religious true- 
heartedness, in this its first aspect, there is a single 
mind and honest openness, veracity to one's self 
and to God, which is indispensable to the very 
first idea of either righteousness or repentance; 
love without dissimulation, obedience without 
selfish consideration, faith without wavering. 

And second : loyalty is an* element in the true 
heart ; faithfulness to the cause or person, realized 
by the single mind : the devotion of affection, the 
identification of one's self with the cause. I said 
that this is separable from the other, in idea ; it is so 
in fact also : a man will be loyal to a cause which 
he has not proved, zealous for an institution which 
he neither understands nor cares for in any other 
sense than that it is somehow connected with the 
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line that he has chosen for himself. And such 
loyalty is but a glorified form of self-will ; and 
where self-will has opened the way, how does it 
cover and disguise all sorts of still inferior motives 
— self-interest and aggrandizement, party spirit 
and jealousy, misrepresentation justified by anti- 
pathy which denies the sincerity and honesty of 
opponents, persecution, all the poison of contro- 
versy, all the self-righteousness of vulgar ambition ? 
Here again it is not enough to say that true 
loyalty can be defined by the exclusion of the 
false. It sacrifices and effaces self, or merges it in 
devotion : ' Behold the handmaid of the Lord, be 
it unto me according to Thy word.' But more : 
the self is effaced not for the sake of effacement, 
but that the devotion may be entirely practical. 
The hermit of the Thebaid, the votary of Nirvana, 
effaces himself, and does no more ; he is lo3ral to 
an idea that contents itself with absorption : the 
loyal Christian, in the reality of his affection, girds 
up his loins with faithfulness to do his Lord's will ; 
to minister to his Lord's people; as a true and 
living member of His body, to diffuse through 
every joint the life supplied from the head, that 
the whole may make increase of itself in love. 
Loyalty has its sacrifices ; and although the sacri- 
fice may be a delight because of the love, or 
because of the call, or because of the opportunity, 
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it does not follow that it does not feel it. ' Lo, we 
have left all and followed Thee, what shall we have 
therefore ? ' The Saviour, who knew the weakness 
of the heart that asked, recognized the truth of 
the profession in the answer which He vouchsafed ; 
for no such promise as He proclaimed would have 
had a value but to those who had given themselves 
to Him. And it may be even so, in a small way, 
with us ourselves : we may have to take a hidden 
purpose, an unintelligible arbitrary direction from 
the hand that guides us, an indication the object 
of which we cannot at all understand until we have 
followed it, for most of the great choices of our 
life* And there is no halting, no turning back: 
the hand put to the plough cannot be withdrawn, 
the sword half drawn cannot be returned to the 
scabbard. The course of this world, and the ways 
and voices of men, compel the soldier and servant 
of the Lord to be what he declares himself, or to 
have his portion with the hypocrites : ' Thou hast 
a little strength, and hast kept My word, and hast 
not denied My name. Because thou hast kept the 
word of My patience, I also will keep thee from 
the hour of temptation ; hold fast that thou hast 
that no man take thy crown.' Hold fast: the 
faithfulness of the true-hearted and the joyful 
gladness shall come, shall make itself felt in the 
coming; the offering of a free heart shall be 
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known to be accepted : ' I will run in the path o( 
Thy commandments when Thou hast set my heart 
at liberty ' : for service as well as for devotion, for 
the devotion realizes itself in the service. Does 
this loyalty argue in a circle? I love my Lord, 
because I have chosen Him ; I have chosen Him 
because I love Him : thy sins are forgiven because 
thou lovest much ; thou lovest much because thou 
hast had much forgiven. It is not a play upon 
words or a logical paradox. * Ye have not chosen 
Me, but I have chosen you ' ; * because he hath set 
his love upon Me, therefore will I deliver him.' 
Nay, as soon as they hear of Him they obey Him ; 
it is the strange children that dissemble. Lord, 
increase our faithfulness ; the prayer for foi^ve- 
ness is the seal of acceptance. Lord, increase our 
faith I Lord, teach us to pray I 

But true-heartedness has one feature more: it 
has the courage of its convictions, the courage not 
of pertinacious, desperate determination, but of 
convictions based on reality and developed in 
loyal faithfulness. This courage is a courage of 
patience and of struggle, of attack as well as of 
defence ; it is one that realizes danger and realizes 
duty ; that watches in no morbid, sensitive appre- 
hension, but in manly facing of the occasions, be 
they of difficulty, doubt, temptation or over-assur- 
ance of safety. True courage does not close the 
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eye to the enemies on which it rushes ; it does not 
go down to the battle without essaying its armour ; 
it does not go to war without counting the cost ; 
it does not n^lect the armour, or forget the cost, 
or n^lect the choice of position, or leave a single 
post unguarded, or a single duty undone, either 
because it knows that the battle is inevitable, or 
because it knows that the victory is assured. The 
soldier of Christ knows that he must fight as if the 
whole issue of the struggle depended upon him: 
the servant must work as if the whole responsibility 
of the household lay upon him. The true-hearted 
will face even this condition. 

Then there is the patience I How long is all 
this to last ? I look for the Lord ; my soul doth 
wait for Him, more than they that wait for the 
morning. Is the courage of the true-hearted proof 
against the weariness of exhaustion^ the sickening 
of the hope deferred, the excitement and reaction 
from abortive efforts, the disappointments from 
those we have loved, and the failure of the ends 
that we have worked for, believing them to be 
our Master's purpose ? ' My strength is sufficient 
for thee.' Is that a royal remedy for all such 
faintings ? And the long waiting for rest and for 
the measure of a quiet mind, such as is within the 
essential terms of His promise 1 

And then, once more, b there not the sense that 
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in every act of maintenance of the Lord's cause 
our own conduct must be such as to do no discredit 
to it ? the Cross of Christ, the service, the name of 
Christian, the Church of the living God, must suffer 
no disparagement by our incompetent champion- 
ship, our slovenly or careless or disingenuous or 
unworthy demeanour. The soldier of Christ camiot 
fight with the world's weapons, the advocate of 
Christ cannot ai^e with the finesse or the virulence 
or the captiousness of the adversary. It is no 
small exercise of moral courage in which the true- 
hearted refuses to meet sneer with sneer, or sharp 
saying with cutting retort ; or where he is lashed 
into impatience by the persistent utterance of 
half truths, or by misrepresentations intended to 
confuse, or by accusations so wild and wanton that 
he cannot see which is to be first met without risk* 
ing the imputation that by defending one point he 
surrenders the rest Beloved, the true-hearted who 
can face all this has the very truest courage, the 
ghostly strength with which the Lord has anointed 
those that, with their eyes open and heart set, 
have taken up their cross to follow Him. It is not so 
with us all ! It should be, by the very condition of 
our sonship. His grace shall work even this in us. 
Two thoughts arise in conclusion: first, how 
does all this apply? The cause of Christ, the 
cause of our salvation, is not a mere abstraction ; 
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our soldiership involves a real struggle, our advo- 
cacy real argument, our service real labour. The 
Church of the living God is to us presented in the 
flesh and blood of those with whom and for whom 
we are called on to fulfil our duty as members 
of the body of Christ What we would do for 
Him we have to do for them, in the way of 
defence, of counsel, of relief, of rescue, and of 
ready help. We face our responsibilities ; we are 
faithful to the call how and whenever it comes; 
we would put on the whole armour of God : do 
we ? We may not weigh one another's sincerity, 
as we would not have others try to weigh ours 
in the balance of the sanctuary, but we are con- 
tent to be judged of Him who bore our sins and 
carried our sorrows, who knows our temptations 
and makes the way to escape. The sphere of our 
true^heartedness lies for its experience and for 
judgement, not in our studies, or in our thoughts 
of quiet hours, or in our moments of prayer, or 
in our service in church, or in all these together ; 
but in the struggle that comes to us every moment 
against our own indolence and half-heartedness 
and self-love and desire of the good word of men, 
and in the ready contentedness of the mind that 
thinks it never fails because it never tries. Beloved, 
as men, as Englishmen, as Churchmen, our true- 
heartedness is being tried every day. 
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And then, secondly, how about the joyful glad- 
ness ? Is it the answer of a good conscience to- 
wards God — I have done what I can, surely 
He must see to the doing of the rest? Scarcely 
that, I think ; although He does sometimes give 
His beloved such sleep, even with the knowledge 
that they shall be satisfied when they wake up 
after His likeness. But for it to come day by 
day ; for the weary man to be able to say, when 
he lies down to sleep, that there are no arrears 
to be made up, no post unguarded, no part of 
the day's work left for to-morrow ; to be able to 
say, ' I sleep, but my heart waketh ; if He come 
at the second watch or at the third watch, I am 
ready': joyful gladness it would be indeed; but 
it can scarcely be. Can it be anything else than 
that loving meeting of our faith with a certain 
conviction and manifestation of His faithfulness, 
the strengthening and refreshing of the light of 
His countenance vouchsafed to those who, in 
answer to His * Seek ye my face,' reply with life 
and courage and true heart, * Thy face, Lord, will 
I seek ' ? The joyful gladness to the true-hearted 
comes in the experience of the loving-kindness of 
the Lord, the increase of faith, the clearness of 
hope, the fuller realizing of that kindness which by 
the name of charity He sets before each of us, and 
begins to work in each of us, the instalment of the 
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glory that shall be. Will He not increase it more 
and more ? Trust ye in the Lord for ever ! Try 
your arms in His service ; work, and the rest will 
come ; bear His burden and you will find in the 
sense that it is His burden, in the sense that your 
cross is His cross, strength to bear it well, and joy 
in the very endurance, as well as in the assurance 
of refreshment, the certainty of victory, the pro- 
found and all glorifying realization of His love 
perfected in you. So may it be I With my whole 
heart have I sought Thee ; O let me not go wrong 
out of Thy commandments ! 



XX 
PRIDE » 

Delivkrxd Sunday, Novxmbkr 25, 1894, by tuk 
VsRY Rev. £. C. Wickham, New College. 

DEAN OF LINCOLN 

' We know that we all hare knowledge. Knowledge ptiffeth np, 
but charity edilieth.' — i Co&. yiii. i. 

We could hardly have a better illustration of the 
thought at the bottom of these words than in the 
history of the conception and treatment of pride in 
the pagan world and in the Bible. In the great 
cantos in which Dante traces the purification of the 
human spirit from its ^ first plague-spot,' he figures 
the pilgrims as seeing on the pathway beneath their 
feet sculptured scenes of fallen pride ^. These are 
taken alternately from profane and sacred story. 
By the side of the apostate angel and the builders 
of Babel, of the wayward kings and the proud 
heathen oppressors of Israel, are the images in 
which Greek legend had loved to set its mark on 

^ Sermon founded in 16S4 by the will of William Master. 
' PurgatoriOf canto zii. 
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the follies and crimes of human pride — pride in its 
most varied forms ; the pride of brute strength and 
of the cunning hand ; of pitiless revenge and of 
feminine vanity; of a nation's arrogant wrong* 
doing, and of a mother's over-fond heart. His aim 
in the first instance is not to limit or distinguish, 
but to make us feel the community of mankind in 
this matter, the odiousness of the attitude of pride 
in the eyes of men of every age, the universality of 
the temptation, following everywhere as its shadow 
any advantage or pre-eminence, great or trivial, 
which one man has gained, or seems to have gained, 
above his fellows. So he had previously ^ set before 
us the high grace of a humble mind under the 
figure of three scenes which he saw carved, in living 
likeness, as high ideals, on the shining marble cliff 
above him. The first was the ecc^ ancilla Datnini, 
the supreme human instance of the exaltation of 
the humble and of the humility of the highly 
exalted ; but of the two scenes allowed to stand 
by her side, if one was of her royal ancestor, King 
David, making himself ' less than a king and more 
than a king ' in his desire to do honour to the King 
of kings, the other was of the heathen Roman 
emperor staying his triumph to hear the cause of 
a poor widow. The poet would make us feel the 
r^[al grace of humility — not beyond the reach of 

^ PurgtttoriOf canto z. 
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any soul even without the light of revelation, yet 
80 rare and priceless that it sufficed, so the story 
ran, to carry the soul in which it was found from 
the limbo of pagans to the Christian Paradise. 

To some aspects of pride the mind of the Greek 
was even especially sensitive. He saw it, written 
out large, in the character of eastern despots. He 
saw it as the mother of tyranny, of insolence and 
wanton wrong, in his own city-life. He was struck 
by its want of balance, its power to besot and blind 
the souL He loved to trace in legend and in 
history the nemesis that dogged it. He saw it 
as a disregard of the limits, unseen but impassable, 
which are set to humanity. He understood that it 
need not be expressed in outward act, that it was 
the lifting up of the soul that was its essence. The 
contrast between the attitude of pride and of sub- 
mission, in the presence of the great forces which 
rule our life, was never more movingly drawn than 
in the companion pictures^ which Sophocles sets 
before his two great related dramas — of the king, 
on whose head heaven's fiercest bolts are ready to 
fall, standing amid his kneeling subjects, posing as 
their earthly providence, saying he sees, yet in 
utter blindness of soul ; and of the same king, when 
light at eventide and a glory as of another world 
is about to crown his end, his soul seeing in the 

* Soph. 0€d. Af., 1-13; Oed. Col. 1-13. 
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darkness of his bodily eyes, humbled and patient, 
' asking little, and content to receive less than that 
little.' So again with several special forms and 
occasions of the vice. Professional pride, for in- 
stance, the pride of a class which thinks it has the 
key of knowledge, the pride which closes the heart 
against the truth, and resents all the processes that 
lead to it, is nowhere pictured more vividly than in 
the pages of Plato. 

The inadequacy which we all feel in the Greek 
treatment of pride on the whole was not due to any 
lack of the sense that for a man to 'think more 
highly of himself than he ought to think ' was an 
offence to human feeling and to the order of nature. 
It was due rather to an imperfect standard, to their 
inadequate measure for determining what he ' ought 
to think,' to their too narrow view of the scope and 
meaning of human life. And so the tendency of 
their moral ideals and discipline was on the whole 
away from, not towards, any deeper sense of its 
significance. Their teachers trampled on pride, 
according to the old taunt which shows a glimmer 
of the truth, * with greater pride.' They sought to 
close rather than open the avenues of fellow-feeling, 
of awe, of aspiration— to shut a man up in himself 
as the one sphere where he would find all he needed 
— to foster to the utmost the sense of personal 
dignity. We are nearer to Christian conceptions, 
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as^ for instance, of the effect of a sense of shame in 
softening and humbling the soul, in Homer than in 
the moralists. 

The pictures of pride in the Old Testament are 
in the first instance of the same t3rpe as those in 
Greek literature — ^the pride bred of prosperity, of 
' fulness of bread/ the pride that ' goes before a fell,' 
that tramples on man or defies the judgement of 
God, the pride of Pharaoh or Sennacherib or Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and their petty imitators on the thrones 
of Israel or Judah« But there are never wanting, 
among those in whom the true heart of their religion 
shows itself, deeper and more spiritual views of the 
sin. There is one marked difference. The poverty 
of the pagan view of pride is stamped in the fact 
that there is no word in Greek or Latin to express 
humbleness of character as a positive quality and 
as one to be praised. In Israel there never lacked 
living embodiments, recc^^nized and commemor- 
ated, of the grace of humility ; and the word and 
conception themselves colour increasingly the writ- 
ings of Psalmists and Prophets, especially as the 
sobering lessons of exile sank into the heart of the 
people. 'Behold, I dwell in the high and lofty 
place, with him also that is of a contrite and 
humble spirit.' ' He shall not cry, nor lift up, nor 
cause his voice to be heard in the streets. A 
bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking flax 
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shall he not quench.' 'Lord, my heart is not 
haughty, nor my eyes lofty, neither do I exercise 
myself in great matters, or on things too wonderful 
for me. Surely I have stilled and quieted my soul, 
like a weaned child with his mother/ It is the 
humility of submission, but of a loving submission, 
learnt of love, to a parent, not the hard acceptance 
(in which there is as much pride as humility) of the 
impersonal facts of life. And there is another 
note: the sense of sin comes to deepen and fix 
the humility; the soul is abashed before God's 
holiness, measures itself, not by itself or by others, 
but by His will and His character, and is ' contrite ' 
before Him. Pharisaism, odious as it is as an ex- 
hibition of religious pride, more odious than any« 
thing of the kind in the pagan world, if it was the 
development of one side of the national character, 
was not the expression of its better self. It was 
not, as was the Stoic's 'philosophic pride \' the 
natural outcome of the best teaching and moral 
effort of the people. Within earshot of a Pharisee, 
thanking God he was not as other men, would be 
the ' God be merciful ' of the publican, a witness of 
the many unlooked-for hearts in which were spring* 
ing the tender plants of humility and penitence. 

The New Testament takes up and deepens the 
teaching of the Old. It deepens it first and chiefly 

^ Milton, F, i?., iv. 30a 
Z 
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by the presentment of humility in its central figure^ 
the pattern, the master of men : ' Take My yoke 
upon you and learn of Me, for I am meek and 
lowly of heart' His gentle methods, His humble 
life, His preference for the company of the simple 
and the outcast, His patience under wrong, the 
ideals that He set before men, the dignities of His 
kingdom, the poor in spirit, the meek, those who 
hunger and thirst for righteousness — ^for a perfec- 
tion never to be attained in this life, and therefore 
that can never minister to self-complacency — these 
were what all who came near to Him saw. And 
then, as time went on, and they learned more, the 
other side was revealed to them — the inefiable, 
the infinite condescension, of which they had been 
the witnesses — the revelation of His character, iirfio, 
' being in the form of God, counted it not a prize to 
be on an equality with God, but emptied Hunsel^ 
taking the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men : and being found in fashion as 
a man. He humbled Himself, becoming obedient, 
even unto death, yea, the death of the Cross/ The 
infinite condescension^ and the ground of it, the new 
ideal of life so offered, and offered from such hands 
— the end of life, the end of all gifts, glories, powers^ 
even to the Supreme, not to please self, not to exalt 
self, but to serve^ to help, to pour out all on others, 
to give love its utmost scope and fulfilment. And 
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in yet one more way the Christian Revelation has 
made pride less possible. It has added to all life 
that infinite background which levels earthly dis- 
tinctions, and makes the greatest and wisest as 
children still in the presence of mysteries of wonder 
and of grace. The infinite background — for by 
this we mean something much more than any 
distinction, such as the Stoic drew, between things 
external and things of the soul itself which sufficed 
for its happiness. That distinction was one which, 
to the few who could appreciate and act upon it, 
ministered not to humility, but to a subtler and 
more invincible pride. We mean something more 
than the presence of vast forces, boundless spaces, 
which dwarf to nothing all human power and great- 
ness. The mere consciousness of littleness does not 
exclude the sense of differences ; it may even, as it 
has done, harden it into the resolve to make the 
most of them, to enjoy and spare not — brevis hie 
estfrucius homuUis '• The Christian idea is of man 
living himself, and consciously living, in two worlds- 
He belongs himself to the infinite, and every judge- 
ment, every comparison, every ideal of his narrower 
life must be coloured by that consciousness. There 
still remain the differences of men — differences of 
fortime, of capacity, of character. But everything 
that can be reckoned for self-complacency is neces- 

' Lnoetiiii, iiL 9Z4« 
Z % 
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sarily of the limited sphere: the consideratioiis 
which make for humility belong to the infinite one 
— the idea of perfection, the sense of infinite obliga- 
tion, of infinite Forgiving Love enfolding all alike. 
Dante ^ expresses this to us when he depicts the 
souls that are purifying themselves from pride as 
bearing willingly the burden that bows their heads, 
and chanting as they go the prayer of childhood, of 
the eternal childhood of redeemed humanity — the 
prayer which sets all side by side in simple depend- 
ence on a common Father, yielding lovingly to His 
will, asking His bounty, His forgiveness. His pro- 
tection. 

In what I have been saying, as all present know, 
I have been speaking on a set subject, and from 
one of a few prescribed texts. There is something 
pathetic in the thought of an old man, long familiar 
with academical life through a stormy time, here as 
elsewhere, of religious and political change and 
controversy, leaving as his legacy to the place he 
loved the provision for these sermons on pride and 
humility. There is something pathetic in the 
thought of the many generations, so different and 
yet so like, which have listened to them, of the 
various ways in which in one time and another the 
subject may have seemed to some to come home 
to them. There are ways in which it might seem 

^ Purgaiorio, canto jd. i foil. 
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less needful to denounce pride here than in most 
congregations. It is a gathering in considerable 
degree of the young \ and youth should mean 
simplicity, an open heart and mind, a readiness 
to trust, and admire, and learn. It is a gathering 
of students^ students in many lines, and this should 
carry with it several things. 

Some of the chief grounds and occasions of pride 
are removed in our happy brotherhood, where 
accidents of birth and wealth, which in the world 
outside divide men so sharply, are lost to sight in 
the equality of a common interest and life ; where 
more than in most societies a man is taken for 
what he is in heart and mind 

It is a life s^ain in which if 'knowledge puffs up' 
yet there is more than in most places to keep the 
spirit from that danger. We have the sense of 
companionship, of being united in a society all en- 
gaged in the same pursuit. We have the sense 
pressed upon us at every turn of the width and 
variety of the field of study. The more closely we 
come into contact with any subject of learning the 
more keenly we feel how little we can be said really 
to know — the multitude of open questions and un- 
solved difficulties that are always left behind us. 
We have the sense of inheritance — the sense of the 
' houses filled with good things which we filled not, 
the wells digged which we digged not' — of the 
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long generations of workers into whose labours we 
have entered, who have made our tasks so much 
easier ; we feel how little one learner or one genera- 
tion of learners really add of their own store to the 
sum of knowledge. There is something (as Dante^ 
again has reminded us) to bruise any possiUe 
'vainglory of human powers/ in the thought of the 
evanescence of reputation, even where life is as 
continuous as it is here. Every library preaches it 
in its unopened books. The lifetime of a single 
generation is long enough to perceive how quick 
the movement is — the succession of favoured 
studies and dominant schools, the abandoned 
methods and superseded text-books, the changes 
of taste and fashion and modes of thought. And 
then there is, above all, the most sobering and 
humanizing element of our life here in the happy 
mixture of young and old, learners and teachers, 
so close to one another, passing from one cat^ory 
to the other by such imperceptible d^^ees, never 
wholly separated the one from the other. Study 
becomes a fresh bond of human relaticmship, a 
fresh ground of unselfish interest in the lives of 
others. 

And yet, when we have said all this, there must 
come back to us some aspects of our life in which 
it does not seem so unnecessary to warn us against 

^ Parffttanot canto xL 90. 
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this first and subtlest and most ineradicable of 
human failings and unhappinesses. 

Is youth itself no temptation ? superbia vitas^ the 
inevitable self-satisfaction of an abundant outward 
life, the prime of powers, strength that never tires, 
nerves that never ache, spirits that never flag. It 
has not in its physical conditions that monitor, 
which years bring to us, to whisper constantly 
' Life is short, life is frail.' It has not in its own 
personal experience, as it will have, pressing on 
eyes and ears, the sense of human suffering, of the 
inevitable and of the avoidable pains of the living 
souls all round it. Only remember that all this 
reproduces to you something of the very conditions 
which seemed even to a pagan to be the precursors 
and causes of those acts of insolence and heartless- 
ness which were without remedy and without for- 
giveness. Beware lest the fulness of young life 
ever lift up your spirit or harden your heart. 
Beware not only — God in His mercy grant that 
you may beware of that— of ever seeking your own 
personal pleasure in a path which is strewn with 
the broken hearts and ruined lives of others less 
happy than yourselves ; but beware also of letting 
the eager, happy^ lawful interests here, the zest of 
young companionship, of opening hopes, of per- 
petual activity, tempt you to forget the interests, 
the claims, the feelings of others— especially the 
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pleasure that you can give, the pain that jrou 
can give, to those to whom 3^u owe everything, 
the ties of home duty not less imperative because 
the home is quiet or even dull. 

As with the outward life, so with the inward 
When the powers of mind are developing^, the 
sense oi growth excludes the immediate sense of 
limit There seems no necessary bound to what 
can be hoped for and effected. No tasks daunt 
Distrust of taste or judgement or power of reason- 
ing has not yet been learnt by painful experience. 
It is nature's kindly provision, to stimulate effort, 
to secure freedom and courage and initiative. But, 
again, it ministers to pride, and pride blinds the 
soul to its own weakness. It seems hard to say to 
youth * be less bold, less ready to trust your own 
generous instincts, to follow your own convictions.' 
They are the hope of the future. And 5^et who 
will not pray that room may be left even here for 
modesty, for reverence, for some wholesome self- 
distrust ? 

We deal in these days with great questions — not 
abstract or literary questions, but such as touch the 
life of nations, the destiny of man, our own hope 
and being. It is a sign of our time full of promise, 
that social questions, as they are called, the politics 
of the future, the questions on the wise aixl just 
solution of which depend the happiness of millions 
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and the stability of civilization, should be earnestly 
discussed here, discussed by young and generous 
spirits, and in the sobering atmosphere of historical 
and philosophical study. But those who discuss 
must remember what they are doing, must re- 
member the seriousness of the questions, the 
untold mischief which mistakes may cause, hasty 
solutions on the one side or the other, the deepening 
of prejudices, the inflaming of passion, the raising 
of hopes that cannot be fulfilled — must remember 
also the drawbacks and limitations with which they 
come to the discussion, without experience of the 
difficulties of practical life^ the temptation to think 
that they can solve everything, to look down upon 
statesmen and men of the world with what seem 
their compromises and tentative methods. 

Above all, this is true of religious questions. 
The danger is greater there. Life corrects political 
errors, and the world does not listen to us too 
readily on its own business ; but religpion is the key 
to our own lives, our safeguard, the comfort of days 
to come. How tenderly should we handle it ! how 
reverently! How much afraid should we be of 
unsettling others ! how distrustful of our own hasty 
conclusions when they go counter to the beliefs by 
which the civilized world has lived, which have 
been the spring of all that has been best and most 
beautiful in life in all these centuries I 
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*01d things need not be therefore tnie.' 
O brother men, nor yet the new. 
Ab t still awhile the old thought retmin, 
And yet consider it again. 

The souls of now two thousand years 
Have laid up here their hopes and fears, 
And all the earnings of their pain,^ 
Ah! yet consider it again 1^ 

The founder of this sermon cannot but have had 
in view the dangers of the young. No one with 
a heart in him could stand here, or wish * though 
dead to speak ' from this place, without a desire to 
do that ; but he must also have thought generally 
of the temptations of a life in which, from its cir- 
cumstances, the intellect comes to loom more 
largely than it is entitled to do in comparison with 
other parts of our composite nature. It is the part 
of us to which appeal is made more constantly 
here than in other lives. We study questions in 
the abstract ; criticism is our business, a perpetual 
judging of views and statements, of books and 
persons. All this is necessary, but none of us has 
lived here long without feeling, as he watched him- 
self, that this habit of perpetually appraising on 
purely intellectual grounds the work and utterances 
and capacities of others is not without its dangers. 
It is apt to make us lose the full sight of other 
sides of life and standards of value ; it has some 
tendency to harden and to isolate. But the s] 

^ Cloogh. 
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mischief wrought by intellectual pride which would 
strike particulariy one who had lived through the 
first half of the seventeenth century was, no doubt, 
its effect in causing and embittering the religious 
and political differences of the time. He would 
have adopted Hooker's words : * What harm soever 
there groweth by strife among men combined in 
the fellowship of greater societies, by tyranny of 
potentates, ambition of nobles, rebellion of subjects 
in civil states, by heresies, schisms, and divisions in 
the Church, naming pride we name the mother that 
brought them forth, and the only nurse that feedeth 
them. Give me the hearts of all men humbled, 
and what is there that can disturb the peace of the 
world?' 

Our controversies are not as acute as theirs, but 
difference is the necessary price of thought and 
progress. None the less, Hooker's words may well, 
in their spirit, dwell with us. 

One of the worst features of religious contro- 
versies — is it unknown here? — is the tendency in 
the extreme people on each side to combine in 
undervaluing and making difficult the position of 
those who stand between two camps. He who 
does this consciously must have a singular trust in 
his own judgement It is a chief way in which 
differences are widened, and the hope of truth as 
well as peace deferred. It is said sometimes that 
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when it comes to question of action ' there can be 
but two lobbies ' ; but the aim in such a place as 
this should be to separate to the utmost those rare 
occasions when speculative differences affect im- 
portant action from our general attitude towards 
grades of opinion on religious subjects which are, 
and ought to be, not two but many. There could 
be no more grievous harm to the cause of religion 
than that in a place of thought, where all opinions 
are keenly questioned, religious truth should be 
presented in only one phase ; but if so, we should 
look on those who put the truths on which we 
would live in rather different lights and propor- 
tions to ourselves as our best friends. 

We have all been reading lately the lives of two 
great Oxford men^, very different from one another 
in their gifts and attitude of mind— the leaders at 
one time, as they would have been reckoned, of 
two opposite parties in this place. Few of any 
party or any prepossessions have risen from either 
book without a larger and more kindly feeling 
towards its subject — a better understanding of his 
position, and of the reverence and love which he 
commanded from those who knew him best. Few 
will rise, I venture to think, without a sense that 
the two books help and complete each other. They 
do so in respect of the controversy, now so far past 

' Pntey and Stanley. 
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that we can calmly look back upon it, in which the 
earlier years of both were involved. We see the 
story in the two books from different standpoints, 
but the picture is one. No one side was wholly to 
blame. But how cruel and unjust, though it did 
not seem so at the time^ how void of profitable 
result, the methods of that controversy would now 
seem to us 1 And they do so by the comparison 
of the two men. We see the same sensitively pure 
nature, the same warm and tender affections, the 
same undaunted courage, the same chivalrous 
ardour in defending, even at the risk of personal 
misconstruction, those who seemed to be wronged, 
the same deep simple instinctive piety, working 
under different influences, in different tempera- 
ments, and in different circumstances, in conflict 
often on practical questions, and on opposite sides 
in deep and vital differences. Yet who can fail to 
see that they were much nearer to one another 
than they seemed? There are stories in both 
volumes which, if they were told without name, 
would be probably assigned to the wrong subject. 
Who can think of them as having fought really, if 
the mists were to clear and we could see the true 
combat, on different sides ? 

This is what we feel of controversies when they 
are past, and of lives when they are over. It does 
not mean that controversy is not necessary, or 
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that one opinion is as true as another. But it 
means that the methods of controversy should 
never be anything but what is gentle, kindly, 
Christian. It means that good men are generally 
nearer to one another than they seem. There are 
many shades of opinion between the one and the 
other of those two. Do not let us draw the line 
too narrowly or too hardly. Do not let us be too 
quick to detect a want of logic or of courage in 
those who do not go all the way with us. There 
are in religious differences, as in all differences, 
plenty of persons whom the strongly convinced 
will, in their arrogant self-confidence, call timid and 
half-hearted, ' moderates ' and * trimmers.' But not 
only is there a place for them, not only may thqr 
be helping others to a resting-place who otherwise 
would drift without mooring — ^by-and-by when Ac 
truth is made clear, while it is very improbable that 
it will be just what either extreme has pictured iti 
it is probable^ not that it will harmonize exactly, 
any the more, with this or that particular com- 
promise, but that it will prove to be something 
more nearly like some of the reconciling and me- 
diating views than like either of the more thorough* 
going and logical extremes. 



XXI 
SPIRITUAL KINSHIP IN CHRIST 

Delivsrsd Sunday, January ai, 1883, by the Rev. J. 
PsRCivAL, President of Trinity. 

BISHOP OF HEREFORD 

' Am I my brother's keeper ? ' — Gen. iv. 9. 

The feeling of our sonship to God in Christ is 
a topic which is in a certain external and conven- 
tional sense very familiar ; and yet it needs to be 
constantly dwelt upon as expressing the funda- 
mental truth of human life, and embod3dng in 
itself the only sure guarantee for any continuous 
progress of the social virtues. 

It needs this reiteration because our conventional 
acceptance of such a relationship is apt to be so 
compatible with a life which has no real appre- 
hension of it, and exhibits no deep traces of its 
influence. 

This gift, or consciousness, or revelation of the 
Divine life in us, this faith in the Father of spirits, 
as the source of all thought and love, and the 
necessary presupposition of our own spirit (desig- 
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nate it how you please), has in fact no great 
personal value until it frequents the inner chambers 
of our thoughts, until it makes its home as a ruling 
and creative influence in those penetralia di the 
personal life in which our tastes are formed, our 
active purpose gathers its momentum, and the 
character assumes its shape. 

Therefore, before we can call it ours in any 
practical sense^ it must have come to pervade our 
inner life, as some strain of divine music, some 
soul-stirring symphony of a great master, or some 
voice of the poets, comes and comes again unbid- 
den across the chords of memory or feeling, till it 
seems to be with us always, till it hovers round 
us and lives in us, till it is interwoven with oar 
life as an inseparable part of it, a transforming 
influence. 

And the claim of this feeling thus to enter, and 
bear rule in us, is paramount, because it is a power 
which, when it takes possession of a man's heart, 
lifts it to new levels and transfuses it with a finer 
quality. The sense of his personal relation with 
the Divine seems, in fact, to clothe his life with 
new attributes. The balance and play of it are 
so altered that he is a new man ; and it is no 
exaggeration to say of this consciousness, as Darwin 
himself has confessed of man's belief in an omni- 
potent God, that it ennobles its possessor ; for we 
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mean nothing less than this when we acknowledge, 
as we are often compelled to do, that a life so 
inspired, and moving always within the circle of 
such a consciousness, is not only different in kind 
from the life which lacks it, but gives out a finer 
tone, and vibrates as with the music of some higher 
sphere. We feel when in its presence that we have 
to do with a vital force which touches chords in 
the heart, that seemed but for such a touch to 
have no possibility of music in them. It tells us 
of undeveloped faculties and gifts; it brings us 
experimental proof c^ our spiritual kinship and 
capacity. If this is not a real indication of the 
true life, the higher life, then language has lost 
its force, and such terms have no meaning. But 
we are justified and confirmed in our high estimate 
of this feeling if we go yet a step farther. If we 
observe its effect on any character, we see that 
there is no other power to be compared with it 
as the spiritualizer of our common life amidst all 
the manifold and conflicting variety of forces which 
hold our modem world in their strong embrace. 
If, then, we look and hope for the regenerating 
influence of any divine spirit which is to work 
in harmony with the growing enlightenment 
of men's widening thoughts — and no spirit can 
claim to be a true spirit, or, in any intelligible 
sense, divine, which fails of this, or is incapable 

Aa 
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of dwelling with reason — then the anchor of our 
hope must rest on this revelation of the spirit oi 
sonship and brotherhood in Christ, this conscious- 
ness that our life emanates from the thought and 
love of God, and is comprehended by it, girding 
us though we do not know it. 

The drift of the world, or let us rather say the 
growth or evolution of human life in the provideoce 
of God, compels us to the belief, whether we like 
it or not, that the great ecclesiastical structures 
which the centuries have reared around the cross 
of Christ, must either be simplified, stript of this 
or that accretion, which has fulfilled its purpose 
and dischai^ed its function, or else lose their hoM 
over the spirit of men, as the light broadens around 
them, and new methods mould their thoughts ia 
accordance with the imperative dictates of nev 
discovery, and faith has to be adjusted to nevr 
surroundings. 

An obscurantist religion is at leng^ fully ac« 
knowledged to be self-condemned, and doomed to 
failure. 

We do not doubt, any of us — there is no person 
in this University, who really doubts — that tfic 
scientific spirit is destined to strengthen its hold 
on men's minds, leavening and modif}dng all thdr 
thought. 

So much being admitted, does it not become 
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more and more clear that the only sure basis of 
any harmony between spirit and knowledge, thought 
and devotion, experience and hope, the only living 
and enduring root of any character-moulding faith 
in the life behind the veil — the continuous personal 
life — the life of indestructible consciousness that 
shall be a fruition of our present rudimentary 
spiritual strivings, must be sought for, not under 
the stereotyped form of some ecclesiastical inheri- 
tance, but in the putting on of the spirit of Christ — 
TO ivbwaadai, tov Xpiarov — as the spirit of that 
divine life which shines through all phenomena? 

It is this which draws us back after all inquiries 
to St. Paul and to St. John for the eirenikon 
which in its essence never changes, though it must 
be recognized as always growing — a tree of life, 
putting forth fresh leaves and branches^ season by 
season, in the long lapse of secular progress. 

In St. Paul it lives as life in Christ, life hid 
with Christ in God, life that roots itself in that 
service of faith which is perfect freedom and 
blossoms forth in charity. It breathes on every 
page through the constantly reiterated iv Xpicrry, 
declaring the divine absorption of his individual 
life. 

In St. John, again, we feel it as the sense of union 
with the Father. To him the life of Christ-like 
humanity, life purified from its taint of animalism,. 

A a 2 
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and shaken free of the chilling frost of selfiAncss, 
the life of every consecrated soul, that is of every 
soul which is fulfilling the end of its creation, is 
the manifestation of the Father in the spirit of 
self-sacrificing love. We return to these teachings, 
because we see in them our main hope for the 
higher life, that life which commends itself to the 
reason as the ultimately satisfying life, the life 
which grows and brightens with the using, and 
does not sink in deterioration, or die out in ashes. 

And we do this, because we feel the truth oi 
the saying that progress in life consists in re- 
awakening continually our sense of its divine source 
and quality, and that 'the whole difference between 
the deepest insight and the saddest blindness is 
that between the conscious and the unconscious 
presence of the same divine realities.' ^ How can 
we expect,' says the writer who has spoken thns 
of our life, and who is himself one of the freest 
of thinkers, 'how can we expect to know either 
nature or life but by the hermeneutics of a godlike 
spirit ? It is the pure, faithful, devout, and tender 
mind which has the best key to the mysteries of 
humanity and the counsels of the infinite. Our 
life then is a work of interpretation; and the 
scepticism which men affect towards their higher 
inspirations is often not honest doubt, but guilty 
negligence.' 
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' The herds/ he adds, * that low amid the Alpine 
echoes have, no less than you, the outline of the 
everlasting hills, and the verdure of the pine-cleared 
slope painted on their vision, and the chant of the 
distant torrent swelling and fainting on their ear ; 
is their perception truer — are they nearer to reality, 
because they cannot, with you, meet the sublime 
gaze of Nature, and see through to the eternity 
of God? The grandeur and the glory that you 
behold, are they not there} The divine expres- 
siveness, the speaking appeal to your silent worship, 
the mingling of something secret with your spirit, 
as if unseen thought were flowing from the moun- 
tains and the sky, to meet the answering radiation 
of your soul — are these, which are the human 
privilege, a phantom of unreality, a delusion which 
the fortunate brutes escape ? It is impossible/ 

We do not simply prove our life-giving, inspiring, 
and transforming truths as a scientific theorem, 
and then have done with them. We recognize 
them as planted in our inmost nature^ as implicit 
and latent; and our real business is to discover 
them, and give them room for vigorous life under 
the sunlit heavens. 

It is so because our life is not a mechanism. 
We may see it, we do see it, no doubt, more and 
more as the prophet saw it in his vision wheel 
within wheel ; but as it was with him, so always, 
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the spirit of life is in the wheels, and we hear 
a voice from the firmament which is over our 
heads; and hearing the voice we must be dull 
indeed, if we do not pray for the cleansed ear 
which can truly distinguish the witness of the 
spirit with our spirit that we are the children 
of God. 

It is this which determines the method of all 
the preacher has to say ; and my purpose is ac- 
complished if I succeed in any degree in stirrii^ 
up the pure mind by way of remembrance ; and 
if I thus help to deepen somewhat, in some soul 
of this congregation, the feeling of the encom- 
passing sense of our divine nature and kinship; 
for this, while it alone forms an enduring intellectual 
basis for the spiritual life, is also alone strong 
enough to save us from the dangers which ait 
partly rooted in our animal nature, and partly 
fostered and intensified by the special drift and 
tendency of our time; and which threaten, in 
consequence, as with a twofold risk, to degrade 
our life. 

Of these dangers the one which is likely to 
press most heavily on us who are here to-day is 
probably that of exaggerated individualism, either 
in the form of a more or less refined selfishness; 
or of scientific egoism, developed on the lines of 
freedom. 
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And it is the duty of tempering this by the 
infusion of the religious spirit which I desire to 
press upon your thoughts. Wheresoever it is not 
80 tempered you will find it working in your life 
or in the life around you with a disintegrating 
power which is at once new and old — old as being 
inherent in us, and having to be encountered afresh 
by every individual ; new as being intensified by 
the growth of new theories of liberty, and by the 
economic conditions of competitive industrial life, 
and still more as having incorporated into itself 
a new thread of scientific or philosophic influence. 

Thus in various ways, if left to rule unchecked, 
it is found to be vitiating both our personal and 
our social life, and threatens to do so more and 
more. It assumes new shapes amongst us without 
warning, and without any categorical recognition, 
giving its impulse to some stream of tendency, 
or growing with subtle growths. 

And the point which needs to be emphasized 
afresh is this that^ as in previous generations, or 
in other forms and classes of society, so here 
amongst ourselves, in you or me or any of us, this 
principle of egoistic individualism has never yet 
been tempered or modified, or if you will (for are 
we not God's husbandry?) nursed, tended, dug 
about, and watered, as it should have been, by 
the spirit of Christian sacrifice or social enthusiasm. 
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based on the feeling of our livings sonship in God 
the common Father. 

As the spiritual nature gathers strength in men, 
and their aspirations grow keener and their vision 
clearer, they feel the more how this spirit of ego- 
ism, though it has hitherto been 3n[diding slowly 
to Christian influence, is constantly vitiating the 
general life, retarding its progress, and darkening 
its horizon by its excess or misdirection in a then- 
sand ways ; and most of all perhaps in the hearts 
of some of those who daim to be most enlightened. 

It meets us wherever we turn. Even the history 
of religion itself is a perpetual and forcible re- 
minder how great a danger it is. It has vitiated 
the life of the pietist of almost every generation 
whose religion is so often a timid egoistic seddng 
after the salvation of his own soul ; his life spoilt 
in consequence by its central thought and motive. 
Thus formerly it developed superstitions and asce- 
ticisms, binding on men's hearts burdens which 
Grod had never laid upon them ; and thus still it 
fills the minds of men and women with false hopes 
and fears. 

But this is perhaps the least of its dangers 
to you or me. It is in other fields that we see 
it increasing its dominion, and making its diief 
conquests. 

Almost every advance of civilization which 
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especially distinguishes our century, has tended 
to give this principle some new hold upon the 
common life. 

Thus if we look to see what it is that sets in 
motion all the strongest forces of our multiform 
competitive society, we find it to be this same 
spirit of materialistic individualism. 

It is this that wakes up the vast machinery of 
commercial and industrial activity every morning, 
and sends its stream of influence throbbing through 
all the great arteries of our national life. There is 
no comer of our society, commercial or social^ 
political or artistic, which it does not invade. It 
insinuates itself even into our liberal studies, 
tending to make competition the chief stimulus, 
and material advantage the chief measure of 
success. 

But it assumes its lowest form in the luxurious 
•pleasure-seeking class^ both in youth and age ; In 
the men of much leisure and no acknowledged 
duties, who have been taught, as possibly some 
here may have been, by their up-bringing, by 
servile dependents, by habitual surroundings and 
associates, to r^ard themselves as a centre, and 
the 8atisf3rii^ of their wants and fancies as the chief 
end of daily life. 

Thus a self-regarding individualism flows over 
and aflects the average sphere all round us, till it 
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seems to infuse its quality into the very atmosphere 
we breathe^ and enters into and pervades all the 
fibre of our thought and feeling. 

Even the growth of individual freedom which is 
the most precious of gifts, as being the one indis- 
pensable condition of all true living, contributes 
a new element to it 

Still more is the volume of its force intensified 
as wealth increases and easy circumstances become 
more common, as enjoyments are diffused, and the 
world develops more attractions for the mass of 
men. Under these pervading influences our time 
might well be designated as pre-eminently a period 
of materialistic egoism — a transition time, no 
doubt — destined to be superseded by a higher 
form of life, and already, we trust, sowing the seeds 
of such a life in many a young mind ; but still 
charged with the elements of inevitable deteriora- 
tion and moral decadence. 

And there is little hope of our escaping this 
deterioration unless its germs are stifled in us 
by a countervailing spirit, that is unless the sense 
of our spiritual kinship and moral dependence on 
God, the source of conscious life, with its feeling 
of our individual consecration and the passion 
of moral duty, grows, and deepens, and is inten- 
sified, enlisting our active powers as with a sacra- 
mental obligation. 
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But it may be felt that this, after all, is only 
the world-old danger that haunts every society, 
and hangs as the shadow at the back of every 
individual life. 

It is but the latest form of the trial and the 
stress of warring elements in our complex nature. 

It has always been thus, you may say, with the 
mysterious action and reaction of the two poles of 
our conscious organism, the selfish instincts and the 
generous, the animal and the spiritual. But this is 
not quite the whole matter. In this as in other 
things there come critical and determining epochs, 
in which some new element seems to start into life 
and take possession of men and rule them, or some 
old element rises up afresh as with a new strength, 
and reasserts itself with new force. 

Thus the revelation of the spirit of God in 
Christ lifted men to a new moral and spiritual 
platform. It inspired their life with a new motive, 
and altered the whole balance of forces in it And 
so for generations and centuries the spirit of 
Christian socialism has been slowly advancing, 
and the spirit of ^[oism has been compelled to 
retire from one after another of the strong places 
in the human heart, till it has become almost 
universally recognized as having no rightful claim 
to rule it, and as being in fact the expression of 
that part of our nature which should be subordinate, 
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fulfilling necessary functions, but a usurper and 
intruder wherever it claims to direct the life of 
either individual or society. 

Such is the inheritance of long accumulated 
spiritual wealth to which we have been bom. 
But just when men seemed agreed on all this, and 
the battle of principles was ending, individualism 
revives afresh. It assumes new activity and asserts 
its claim of primogeniture under the stimulus of 
freedom, and the inspiration of the latest philoso- 
phy, affecting men's thoughts and views of life in 
a new fashion. 

It is no longer the individualism of self-^regarding 
instincts, springing from the root of appetite or 
passion, with which you have to do in the discipline 
of your moral and spiritual life. It is something 
more than this which is leavening the crowded 
societies of the great hives of human population. 
It is the old instincts strongly reinforced and under 
new leadership. 

The intellect, which under the banner of Christ 
has always protested against the dictates of indi- 
vidual self-regard, beckoning men upwards, and 
calling them to the duty of sacrifice, as a primal 
and fundamental human duty, begins to be subtly 
tempted to enlist itself on the ^[oistic side. 

The evolutionist, telling us of the growth of all 
our sentiments, taking us back to germinal forms^ 
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and then leading us upwards through struggle and 
survival, makes the ruling motive in every early 
stage of life essentially egoistic. 

And the question arises, where and how is this 
motive to change its character? Is the last 
utterance to be still but an echo of the primaeval 
question — *Am I my brother's keeper?' If so, 
the outlook is sufficiently doubtful; for how can 
we hope that men's sense of the moral imperative 
will be kept permanently higher than their rational 
conviction? If this be all, life for self will not 
only continue to come first ; it will claim to do so 
as of indefeasible right ; and life for others will 
have to take the second place. If man in his 
best estate is necessarily self-regarding in the first 
instance^ and only sympathetic afterwards, then 
human life remains a competition, and the Christian 
ideal is but a splendid mistake. 

If this be the last word, we must repeat again, 
however sadly — ipa Xptaro; b<ap€av dv€^ave. Our 
life is burdened once more with the yoke of the 
law; and we hear the same two voices still dis- 
puting, still in discord, on the last page of scien- 
tific research, as at the banning of our religious 
history. Of this strong tide of influence it may 
well be asked, how will it affect you ? Accept it 
as final, and it is useless to blink the answer. 

It is, alas I only too probable that in such a case 
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it will strew your course with wrecks and failures. 
For we see how it seizes upon some men as the 
self-seeking spirit, that spirit which has neither 
good citizenship nor Christianity in it^ the spirit 
of competition or greed or personal advancement, 
drying up the nobler and more generous impulses 
and narrowing their sympathies down to unmiti- 
gated worldliness; we see it attacking others as 
the unhappy and evil genius of a morbid self- 
analysis, or an agnostic cynicism, — a truly sad 
antithesis to that spirit of faith and hope and 
charity, which is the gift of Christ It entices 
others, and these perhaps the greater number, in 
the grosser form of self-indulgence, the spirit of 
indolence or luxury or sensual sin, with all its 
debasing consequences. 

But our heart rebels against any one of these as 
the end of our creation ; and our thought rejects 
the suggestion which lies at the root of them, 
and on which they feed, that a man's life is centred 
on himself. 

We cannot rest in this conclusion. There is 
in fact no possibility of any rest until we have 
settled it with ourselves that our higher con- 
sciousness gives us touch of the reality of the 
divine and everlasting, when it declares that we 
are the children of God, and if children then heirs, 
joint-heirs with Christ. 
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This we believe to be the last word for us on 
the my^ery of our being and destiny ; and in this 
belief we may take up the language in which St Paul 
concluded his great argument, and say, ' I am per- 
suaded that neither death, nor life, nor things present, 
nor things to come, shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord* 
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XXII 
SPEAKING ONE TO ANOTHER 

Delivered Sunday, November 34, 1895, by the Rev. £. 
Jacob, New College, Vicar of Portsea. 

BISHOP OF NEWCASTLE 

' Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to another: and 
the Lord hearkened, and heard it, and a book of remembrance was 
written before Him for them that feared the Lord, and that thonght 
upon His name.' — Mal. iiL 16. 

Surely the pessimism of every age is met in 
these words with an inspired remonstrance. If 
ever there was a time when the outlook was dreary 
and sin abounded, when men had been almost 
justified in a policy of despair, it was the time 
when Nehemiah returned to Jerusalem to be 
governor for his second term^ with the express 
object of making another effort to reform abuses, 
and when Malachi the prophet stood by his side. 
God's love in the past, on which the prophet bases 
his remonstrance, had seemed to be all in vain. 
Not the wonders of Egypt, or of the Red Sea, or 
of the wilderness^ or the preservation in Canaan, 
had been able to preserve the chosen people from 
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a degrading fall. If the captivity in Babylon had 
sufficed to eradicate idolatry, it seemed to have 
had but little effect on the people's worship of the 
true God or on their moral life. The prophet 
vigorously rebukes the priests, the natural guides 
of the people, as mainly responsible for the nation's 
sins. *A son honoureth his father and a servant 
his master: if then I be a father, where is My 
honour ? and if I be a master, where is My fear ? 
saith the Lord of Hosts unto you, O Priests, that 
despise My name.' So little did they realize their 
responsibility or their guilt that they even asked, 
'Wherein have we despised Thy name?' They 
had offered to God offerings which they would not 
dare offer to a civil governor. They had murmured 
at the smallness of their gains. They had brought 
blemished and diseased animals to the sacrifice. 
Disgrace and punishment were impending for their 
reiterated sins. And as with the priests so with 
the people. They had robbed God by withholding 
from Him tithes and offerings which were due. 
They had gone on in rebellion against His govern- 
ment. The cup of their impiety was full. And 
side by side with this desecration of holy things 
there were grievous moral disorders. They had 
taken in marriage worshippers of false gods, and 
put away their own lawful wives by an unrighteous 
divorce. The marriage tie was desecrated, and 
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with it the sanctity of the home had gone. If ever 
there was a time when men's hearts might bSi 
them it was now. Yet 'the more the ungodly 
spake against God, the more these spake amoog 
themselves for God^/ So far from being daunted 
or discouraged by the badness of the times, they 
were driven the more to honour and meditate upon 
the holy name of God; and their common love 
for Him and fear of Him drew them together in 
sweet intercourse, so that they spake to each other 
on the matters nearest to their hearts. This refusal 
to own defeat, this determination to stand together, 
be they majority or minority ; this realization of 
the unseen forces on their side — forces revealed to 
the prophet's servant at Dothan, and never hidden 
from those who have the inner eye to look hcyoai 
the things of sense ; this clinging to the g^reat un- 
seen Father and reverence for His name, — surely 
all this rebukes the current pessimism in every age 
which sees decadence even in necessary change, 
which stands aghast at new forms of evil and fails 
to perceive that again and again waters which 
threaten to flood a country can be dammed up into 
reservoirs which may afterwards irrigrate an arid 
plain. New dangers, brethren, confront us now. 
But every age has had dangers of its own, and 
the Church of Jesus Christ has been able to meet 

^ Th.VioMtj On the Minor Propktis. 
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them. If she has failed it has been from her own 
infirmity and lack of faith, not from any failure of 
divine power. The optimism which boldly faces 
danger, not slighting or ignoring it or palliating 
sin, but resolutely refusing to own defeat, which 
drives a man to his knees in prayer and then sends 
him, in consciousness of a divine brotherhood, to 
confer with his brother man, confident of final 
victory, is surely bom of God. Sins of worship, 
sins in matters of faith, hideous sins of moral 
iniquity, so far from daunting the Christian hero 
and making him despair of the Kingdom of God, 
make him cling the more firmly to Him in whom 
he has believed. It is the very triumph of Satan 
when, as with Judas Iscariot, he can corrupt an 
apostle's moral nature and then fill him with 
despair. 

But we cannot doubt that there was a second 
element which tended to produce this inspiriting 
example. If the badness of the times brought 
the faithful to their knees in prayer and to com- 
munion with each other, there is lit^ doubt that 
this was largely under the influence of the prophet 
Malachi himself. While the book forms a connected 
whole, it is probably a summary of oral prophecies 
frequently delivered to the people, and possibly 
spread over some years. And so the text gives 
us the issue of Malachi's prophetic work. Here 
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then we have a sermon and its result, a propheqr 
and its issue, a denunciation of national sin and 
a sequel of at least partial national conversioo. 
* One soweth and another reapeth/ Yet sometimes 
the same man is allowed both to sow and to reap; 
and if the earlier portion of the book represents 
Malachi's sowing, this verse represents MalachTs 
reaping. It is not without significance that tbe 
last book of the Old Testament should give os 
this encouragement for all future time. What 
would not the Christian preacher g^ve for the 
assurance that through him the live coal from the 
altar has touched the lips of another and puiged 
him from his sin ? What would not one, who from 
this pulpit is permitted to speak to the young, 
give for the assurance that he has been able to 
touch one young life, to inspire it with a noUer 
motive, to teach effectively the blessing of unselfish 
work for others — may I dare to add, to inspire 
with a desire to enter the holiest and greatest of 
callings from the highest motives, perchance eves 
to be willing to carry the Gospel to those irix> 
are wholly without the Christian fold? What 
would not the patient Christian teacher, plodding 
on perhaps with little outward proof of success^ 
give for the assurance that his lesson has been 
learnt and passed into the texture of other lives? 
What would not the worker for the Master, in 
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whatever department of labour his lot may lie, 
give for the knowledge that he has not toiled in 
vain? Doubtless poor weak human nature could 
not stand the intoxication of assured success even 
in the holiest of causes, and for wise purposes the 
veil is rarely removed ; but at times, as here, we 
are permitted to catch a glimpse of the divine 
operation on the souls of men, to perceive that 
faithful labour can convert even human sin into 
a blessed means of drawing men nearer to each 
other because nearer to their Father above, and 
to set the seal to the words of an apostle, ' more 
than conquerors through Him that loved us.' Let 
no preacher, teacher, worker, be discouraged by 
the want of apparent success. If the times are 
dark let the prophet be the more resolute and un- 
wavering in his prophecy. So shall the very evil 
of the day awaken the careless and raise up a rem- 
nant of faithful men, who shall speak among them- 
selves for God and honour His name, who shall 
hand on the light of truth to generations to come, 
and who shall be owned among the jewels of the 
Master's crown in the great day of His appearing. 

But what is the result to which the evil of 
the times and the faithfulness of the prophet com- 
bine to lead? It is, you will observe, twofold — 
intercourse between pious souls on earth and a 
record in heaven. I dwell first and briefly on this 
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latter, or consequential result, just to note that it 
is a record, not of the intercourse, but of the holy 
fear and honouring of God's name which charac- 
terized those who * spake often one to another.' 
Is it not wonderful that faithful prophesying in 
dark and troublous times should lead to results 
which affect the unseen world, which, in lai^;uage 
of accommodation, fill the pages of the divine 
' book of remembrance,' and give infinite pleasure 
to the Most High? 

But you will allow me to dwell more in detail 
on the result so far as it affects this woiid of cms. 
< Then they that feared the Lord spake often one 
to another.' What Christian intercourse between 
souls that love the Lord is suggested to us with 
our fuller revelation as we read these striking 
words! What are its conditions? What are its 
motives ? What are its methods ? 

Let me suggest two main conditions of this 
intercourse. As I have before suggested, the record 
in heaven registers the holy fear and honour rather 
than the intercourse. Then the intercourse is not 
an end in itself, but a means to an end, and should 
be regulated by the essential condition that it must 
tend to increase the reverence and honour in yAoA 
the holy name of God is held. And the second 
condition, which follows from the first, and is so 
plainly proved throughout the entire Bible» is that 
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the intercourse must be absolutely real. Hypocrisy, 
unreality, exaggeration are no elements of the 
speaking one to another so commended by Malachi. 
It is a genuine fear and love of God, and a genuine 
holy intercourse between man and man. 

But subject to these conditions, brethren, I 
venture to plead for a more thorough carrying out 
of the principle of this passage than is perhaps 
natural to our English reserve. That reserve has 
its own most important and excellent side. It 
has often saved us, as compared with the less shy 
and reserved races, from imreality and mockery 
of religion. An Englishman will often be silent 
when in reality he has deep convictions which 
he is unwilling to utter. When he breaks through 
this reserve after much difficulty, he is more to 
be depended upon, more trustworthy than members 
of more emotional races. And yet I venture to 
say that these words of the prophet Malachi were 
meant as much for us as for' other nations of the 
world, and that there is some fault if this Christian 
intercourse be ignored. 

For what are the motives which lead to it? 
I would suggest three. The first is the intense 
love and interest begotten in us when once the 
facts of redemption have taken possession of our 
heart. We profess to believe that ' God so loved 
the world that He gave His only-b^otten Son, 
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that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
but have everlasting life.' If we really believe it« 
is it conceivable that we can speak freely of the 
weather, of events of our day, of politics, of com- 
merce, of literature, of science, and can absolutely 
close our lips on the one topic which is one not 
of time but of eternity? Is there not something 
faulty if we cannot enjoy Christian intercourse 
with congenial souls such as may lead to our doing 
greater honour to God's most holy name? 

The second motive is the truth of the Body of 
Christ. If each one of us is a member of Christ, 
is it conceivable that he has nothing to receive 
from other members ? Look at the colours of the 
rainbow. Their beauty lies in their harmony. Is 
it not so in the Body of Christ ? Singly each one 
of us has been made with some distinct idea in 
the mind of God, and to reflect some special ray 
of divine light. It is only when these rays are 
combined that we have any real idea of the mani- 
fold wisdom of God. In every parish or community 
there is an exquisite variety of gift, of development, 
of power. Take any one body of men, and you 
will find a variety of spiritual gift in them. Enlai^ 
the field, and take the whole community — village, 
town, school, university — and you will find a greater 
variety still. Enlarge still further, and take in the 
whole Church of England, or, wider still, the whole 
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Church of Christ, and it becomes evident at once 
that the gifts of the whole body are needed if the 
kingdoms of this world are to become the king- 
doms of our Lord and of His Christ. A selfish, 
isolated religion, which contents itself with drawing 
stores from heaven for itself, as though it had no 
relation, either in giving or in receiving, with other 
men, is so spurious a form of Christianity that 
the very stores which it draws are likely to be 
corrupted. Only as we ' speak with one another,' 
under conditions laid down for us in the Word of 
God, have we due security for the preservation 
of our own faith amid the temptations of the world 
and for the transmission of our heritage to suc- 
cessive and ever-increasing generations. 

And a third motive is one which is suggested 
by a knowledge of human nature. It is notorious 
that in every condition of life there are those who 
are stronger and those who are weaker. Some are 
bom to lead, others seem bound to depend on 
those who are stronger than themselves. If so, 
is it not criminal if we keep to ourselves the 
divine gift of strength, and refuse to give of our 
knowledge and experience to some weaker brother, 
or refuse to receive what some brother or sister 
has to impart to us ? Surely these three motives 
constitute a claim for a resolute breaking of the 
shyness of our race to * speak one to another ' of 
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that which should be dearest to our hearts, and 
which may lead to the filling of the pages of the 
register above. 

Suffer me, brethren, in speaking from a University 
pulpit, to plead for more of this * speaking one to 
another' between senior and junior men. A some- 
what loi^ experience of younger clergy has con- 
vinced me that while, thank God ! there are many 
who strive to carry out this principle most faith- 
fully, there is yet room in our Universities for its 
wider and more spiritual application. I believe 
that many a young man would be really grateful 
if, without any attempt at undue influence, without 
any assumption of superior position^ with the ex- 
quisite sympathy that is bom of God, and comes 
from the live coal from the altar having touched 
his own lips, an elder brother would speak straight 
out to a younger brother from time to time on the 
love of God in Christ Jesus and the things of 
the world to come. Sometimes at an early stage 
a shipwreck of faith or life might be avoided by 
the tactful and judicious friendship of one who 
has himself a firm hold of the Rock of Ages. 
What, agrain, can be more important for a young 
man than the choice of a profession? Yet is it 
not a fact that at the time when men have to 
choose, the very nature and conditions of the 
highest calling of all are but little understood. 
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Our theological collies only partly meet the 
difficulty. I hardly know how it can be met, save 
by that 'speaking one to another' which may 
indicate to young men, whatever their future may 
be, the real character of the ministry — its work, 
its blessings, its perils, its responsibilities — so that 
when they choose they may choose from know- 
ledge with a real sense of vocation. Some might 
thereby be deterred; but I believe, while there 
would be fewer mistakes, many more would be 
led to offer themselves for the highest work that 
can be given to men. 

Or again, why should not the channels of useful 
work open to a layman be brought before young 
men more systematically as a part of their train- 
ing? If thus trained, would a wealthy layman 
think it a sufficient expression of his responsibility 
to a parish to give perhaps £%o per annum to 
the schools and charities of his parish, with no 
personal service, while without scruple he would 
give some £y>o for a horse? Would he not 
realize that some personal service to his fellow 
creatures is the bounden duty of the member of 
Christ, and a sacrifice of time, talents, means, pro- 
portionate to what God has given to him ? What 
wasted lives may be seen all around us — lives often 
of men who have passed through the Universities 
but have failed to realize that in the service of 
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their country, in commercial life, in political and 
social life, they are really happy and successful 
just in proportion as they live for others, and that 
in a very true sense a man can only save his life 
by losing it ! I thank God for what the Oxford 
House and kindred agencies have done for this 
University. I only wish to make the lesson still 
more widely learnt Such work confers at least 
as great a blessing on those who take part in it 
as on those for whom the work is done. 

And let me plead too for more of this * speaking 
one to another,' not merely as between older and 
younger men, but as between equals, contem- 
poraries, friends. Would not light be thrown upon 
many a passage of the Word of God which has 
never been realized, on many a difficulty in life, 
if, without cant and unreality, one could just simply 
speak on spiritual matters with a friend? John 
Wesley saw the need of this when he set on foot 
the class system which has been the strength, even 
if sometimes the weakness, of Methodism; and 
I plead that the Church of England should supply 
what is needed for her children without forcing 
them to seek outside her ranks the Christian 
fellowship for which they hanker. Classes or 
meetings for the study of the Word of God, con- 
ferences on the lessons of Church history, discus- 
sions on Christian missions with a view to learning 
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and teaching in turn what God is doing in other 
parts of the world — all this, if carried out with 
prayer and as a downright spiritual work, would be 
found further to illustrate this principle of Chris- 
tian intercourse. Its special methods will vary^ 
but the thing itself can only be ignored at our peril. 
One point more and I have done. This verse 
is the one historical statement in the last prophecy. 
We may infer much history from the prophecy, 
but the one passage which takes an historical form 
is the verse on which I have tried to suggest 
thoughts to-day. First prophecy — even threaten- 
ing and denunciation — then history, and the history 
is the fact of the remnant of faithful Jews closing 
their ranks because of the evil all around them, 
absolutely refusing to yield to the current iniquity, 
equally resolute as against despondency and de- 
spair, speaking one to another on what would 
kindle their devotion and zeal, and thereby setting 
the scribes of heaven to fill the pages of a heavenly 
register. It is often said that the history of one 
age is the philosophy of the next. It is equally 
true that the history of one age is often the result 
of the prophecy which has gone before. Another 
ecclesiaistical year is about to close: this passage 
is taken from the last Old Testament lesson for 
the Sunday next before Advent. Next Sunday 
the Church will summon us to 'cast off the works 
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of darkness and put on the armour of light.' Let 
this fading year represent to us the prophecy of 
Malachi, its warnings against prevailing evils, its 
rebuke of national impiety and moral sin, even its 
threat of inevitable punishment, sent in mercy to 
chasten and purify — unless we repent But is the 
history to be repeated too? That depends on us. 
If we learn the lesson of this passage ar^ht, we 
shall gird ourselves more bravely than ever to 
meet the difficulties and solve the problems of the 
age in which our lot is cast The sins around us — 
aye, and within us — which we deplore, will only 
stir us up the more to close our ranks, to draw 
straight from the fountain-head the strength and 
refreshment that our souls need, and to speak one 
to another, not in language of unreality or ex- 
aggeration, but in sober measured words, of what 
has touched our hearts and affected our lives. If 
my heart is afire I must speak with my toi^e. 
If I know what redeeming love means, I must 
tell it to some one else. If I look forward to 
a home beyond, I must long for others to have 
the same hope. So shall this Christian fellowship 
mean the throb of a common life imparted by the 
Giver of life to the members of the Body of Christ, 
and so shall it be recorded of us that ' a book of 
remembrance was written before Him for them that 
feared the Lord and that thought upon His name.' 
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INTERCESSORY PRAYER 

Dblive&eo Sunday, February i, 1891, by the 

Rev. Walter Lock, Kbble College, Dean Ireland's 

Professor op the Exegesis op Holy Scripture. 

WARDEN OF KEBLE COLLEGE 

' The effectual fervent pimyer of a righteous man availeth much.' 
— St. James ▼. 16. 

Not long ago the Principal of a Theological 
College, who was accustomed to receive University 
graduates as his students, was asked the question-— 
' What would you most like done for your students 
while at the Universities? How could they be 
best prepared while there ? ' The answer was, ' I 
think the chief thing which they want is to be taught 
hew to pray* It was a startling and indeed humil- 
iating answer to us. Those of us who are Chris- 
tians — and of course it is only of such that he 
was speaking — ^fancied that we had been taught how 
to pray from our childhood ; and yet, if it is true 
that 'every prayer should become a real work of 
arty as it expresses our best feelings/ then prayer 
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will have its rules of art, its methods, times, order, 
symmetry ; and of course it must be true that the 
child's prayers will need very much expansion and 
deepening before they can be the worthy utterance 
of the man. To attempt to face the perplexities 
and difficulties of manhood with the mere child's 
prayers is like attempting to translate some dif- 
ficult Greek author with no other help than the 
glossary of a primer. I will venture then to say 
a few words on that one form of prayer of which 
my text speaks — of our prayers for others, ' Confess 
your faults one to another, and pray one for another^ 
that ye may be healed. The effectual fervent 
prayer of a righteous man availeth much.' 

The words of the Greek are far more expressive 
than this translation. ttoXv laxvu hh^i^ hiKaCov 
iv9pyovyAvr\ — * A great force is the praying of a 
righteous man, in its activity, as it puts itself into 
action/ Prayer is regarded as passing out from the 
lips and being condensed into deeds. In what 
ways can this be done? 

Before we attempt to answer this question, let us 
remind ourselves that intercessory prayer is but 
one part of the great system of intercession on 
which human life is organized. Intercession — it is 
simply * a coming in between ' : we know the word 
well in Roman political history as the tribune's 
veto. The Patricians propose some law that seems 
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likely to injure the people : the tribune intercedes : 

he stands between the people and the threatened 

danger ; and their rights are saved. Again, a great 

patrician general has become the object of the 

envy and ill-will of the populace : he is brought to 

trial : he is in danger of being banished from the 

country which he has saved. A Tiberius Gracchus 

intercedes, and Scipio Africanus is saved. In its 

widest sense it may be applied to every act in 

which one human being is able to come in between 

another and some evil that might befall him. Nay, 

we may extend it even more widely still to the 

whole principle of mediation, by which one man 

is used to convey blessings to another. You will 

remember the distinction which Bishop Butler 

draws upon this subject of mediation : on the one 

side he places the general notion of mediation, that 

is to say, the truth that the ordinary blessings of 

life, such as birth, health, nourishment, education, 

are all mediated to us through the agencies of 

others. On the other side there is the special 

notion of mediation, which is akin to our Lord's 

redemptive work ; it is the further truth that, when 

a man's nature has been injured, when his body 

or his soul has suffered, then that injury can be to 

a certain extent repaired, that suffering set right, 

by the mediation of others, by the action of the 

physician or the friend. There are clear proofs of 

Cc 
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' what may be called mercy or compassion in the 
original constitution of this world ' : there is * room 
for an interposition to avert the fatal consequences 
of vice.' Both of these methods of mediation are 
of common occurrence in daily life ; both of them 
correspond to our Lx>rd's work : the first mainly to 
His work as the Word of God in creation^ the second 
to His work in His Incarnate Life. And because 
of this analogy, Butler explains the words ' God so 
loved the world that He gave His only-b^rotten 
Son/ with the bold comment, 'gave His Son in 
the same way of goodness to the world as He 
affords particular persons the friendly assistance of 
their fellow creatures ^.' 

And as it was with our Lord, so is it with the 
Church which He founded to represent Him when 
He should be gone. Its whole existence is oat 
living act of intercession. It stands like Phinehas 
between the living and the dead. Again and again 
in Church history the Christian bishop or monk 
actively intercedes for some city which the passion- 
ate wrath of an Emperor has condemned to de- 
struction. The city of Antioch, which had in some 
tumult thrown down the image of the Emperor, 
is saved by the hermit who meets the Imperial 
commissioners and sends them back to remind the 
Emperor that men are made in the image of God, 

^ Analogy^ Part 11, ch. 5. 
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and are not to be destroyed for the sake of mere 
sculptured images. Telemachus throws himself 
between the combatants in the gladiatorial games, 
and though he perishes himself, yet the games are 
stopped for the future. More widely still — the 
Inroad of the Northern barbarians threatens to 
overwhelm all that was civilized in Europe, and 
the Church comes in between: it holds up the 
standard of a noble worship, of a saintly life, of an 
absolute truth, and awes and tames the barbarians 
till they too develop a richer civilization under its 
guidance. It is the channel through which God's 
spiritual means of grace pass to humanity: it 
is the instrument by which the sorrowing heart 
and the overburdened is saved from despair : it is 
the living champion for the truth which it shields 
against the foes of prejudice, of hatred, and of forget- 
fulness which would destroy it. Many a religious 
man has felt the truth of the Psalmist's words: 
' Lo, I had almost said even as they ; but then 
I should have condemned the generation of thy 
children.' The witness of the lives of the saints 
has come in between him and unbelief, and saved 
him. Always and everywhere the Church is an 
Intercessor ; it is the expression of the mind of the 
Paraclete, standing by its very existence between 
God and the world ; standing between the world 
and the forces of evil which threaten it Inter- 
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cessory prayer b but the expression <^ its inter- 
cessory life. Through the power of the Holy 
Spirit that interdependence of man on man whidi 
is seen in the actions of daily life finds a new 
sphere of operations in our prayers. Not merely 
the actions, not merely the character and influence, 
but also the praying of a righteous man becomes 
a great force. 

I. It is a great force, first, because it forces us to 
keep up a true ideal of what those for whom we 
pray may be. It makes us, in George Macdonald's 
striking phrase, ' think of them and God together.* 
If I pray for any one, that implies that I have faith 
in him, that I believe he may be better than he is. 
If I pray thoughtfully for any particular blessings 
for him, then I have considered what are the right 
blessings to ask for him : I must know what God 
means him to be ; my imagination must picture to 
itself what his true self is, what it can develop 
into. Which of us does not know what a power 
for good this is? To know that some one does 
believe in us, that some one, knowing all our weak- 
ness, yet does believe that we can conquer our 
temptations ; to be with some one who expects us 
to be better ; who has so high an ideal for us that 
he will not humour us, will not indulge our passing 
fancies, will not, if we lower ourselves by our action, 
eithir forsake us or pretend that we have not 
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lowered ourselves; tits— even if it come from 
those who have never knelt in prayer for us — this 
is effectual intercession. 'Fidelem si putaveris, 
facies ' is the wise utterance of the Stoic moralist \ 
This too is the secret of the power of our Lord 
Himself; He not only prayed to the Father, but He 
treated each person as the Father's child. 

Further, we know assuredly how important it is 
to have our conceptions of what the ideal of others 
should be, constantly raised. There is always a 
tendency to drag it down ; every society has its 
own standard, and judges simply by that ; in one 
society it is money that supplies the test ; in another 
clever intellectual sharpness and brilliant power of 
epigram ; in another birth. Each of these may be 
good in itself, but each is confessedly partial and 
inadequate ; not the standard of our Lord. And 
again, our own sins and weaknesses tend to make 
us expect less from others, to regard them as 
equally sinful if only we knew it. ' Is not this the 
carpenter's son?' was one judgement upon our 
Lord, which at least needed supplementing; 'We 
know that this man is a sinner,' was another judge- 
ment passed upon Him, and that was absolutely 
false. 

That is the first necessary part of intercession ; 
it forces us to keep up the true ideal of life : and 

^ Seneca, Ep. Mor, u ^ 
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this is true not only of prayer for individuals, but 
of those for bodies of people. We pray for our 
College, our University, our Church ; at once we 
are forced to have an ideal for each : our imagina^ 
tion is stirred ; we picture a more glorious future, 
a more worthy history for each. 

Only here we need one caution : such interces- 
sion, if it is to be effective, must be rooted in 
reality, in actual facts ; otherwise it may be as 
foolish as the intercession of Zebedee's mother for 
her children. 

If we want to pray effectually for our College or 
our University, we must know their history, we 
must know for what purposes they were founded, 
we must know the dangers which have thwarted 
these purposes, the means by which they have 
been promoted ; we must know how they stand at 
present in these respects ; we must know at what 
point a forward movement may be made. So it is 
with individuals; we need to know their virtues 
and their failings, if prayer is to grow in effective- 
ness. 

But will not this only tend to make us more 
critical of our neighbours? Yes, it will do so, 
unless there go with it that which must always be 
the accompaniment of prayer, nay, which ought 
always to precede it, thank^ving. Gratitude has 
been called the salt of life ; it is no less the salt of 
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prayer. Prayer for self, without gratitude for God's 
mercies, may make us selfish; prayer for others 
without gratitude for God's mercies to us in them, 
may make us critical There must not be patro- 
nizing in prayer any more than in deeds of charity. 
It is not that we are better than they for whom we 
pray ; for else how could we pray for those for 
whom we care most ? it is that we are grateful to 
God for the good in them — yes, grateful for the 
capacity for good even in the most degraded, even 
if we have to decipher the handwriting of God's 
fingers in the blurred palimpsest of a drunkard's 
face ; it is that we are grateful to God that such as 
we are allowed in any way whatever to help them 
forward* In each for whom we pray we have to 
remember that great saying which Tertullian at- 
tributes to our Lord, ' Vidisti fratrem, vidisti domi- 
num tuum ' — * Thou hast seen thy brother, thou 
hast seen thy Lord' — ^and we may not patronize 
Him. Starting then with an heartfelt utterance 
of thankfulness to God for the mercies given us 
through him for whom we pray, our first task will 
be to picture the ideal which he may reach, and 
the steps by which he may pass from his present 
actual state to that ideal. 

2. Intercession is again a great force, because it 
pledges us to do the best we can for those for 
whom we pray. We cannot, for very shame, ask 
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God to help those whom we are refusing to help 
ourselves when that help lies within our power; 
the very fact of intercession reminds us of the 
truth of the dependence of man upon man ; we ask 
God to bless those for whom we care, and again 
and again He reminds us that His blessings are 
given through men^ and the answer to our prayer is 
that we are sent on His errand of mercy. Even 
more than this, the prayer returns into our own 
bosom ; we cannot pray for any one or for any- 
body, for whom we care, without being driven back 
to look at our own lives. Do we pray for our 
parents ? at once we feel that one of the greatest 
blessings which can happen to them is that we 
should be true sons to them. 'A wise son maketh 
a glad father, but a foolish son is the heaviness of 
his mother/ 'The father of the righteous shall 
greatly rejoice, and he that b^etteth a wise son 
shall have joy of him.' Do we pray for our 
College ? at once we feel that the Collie will be 
helped onward by the example of our own lives, 
by the courage with which we are able to make 
a protest against any evil which may show its head 
there, or take a vigorous lead in that which is for 
good. Do we pray for our pupils ? at once we feel 
that one of the greatest blessings for them would 
be to have over them those who are real students, 
and real Christians themselves, who could lift them 
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into an enthusiasm for learning, a passion for 
holiness. Do you pray for your tutors ? you will 
soon feel what a streng^th and stimulus and blessing 
to them is your own eagerness for knowledge, 
your own loyalty to a true and noble conception 
of University life. 

This then is the second part of a true inter- 
cession: we stop to ask ourselves, Have I done 
all I can to make that prayer a reality? This is 
the second reason why true intercession is such 
a great force in the world. It lifts human nature 
to the highest level of unselfish action and keeps 
it there. The type of genuine intercession is Jeanie 
Deans toiling from Edinburgh to London to win 
her sister's pardon; it is Esther ready to perish 
for her father's house and her whole nation, and 
then robing herself in her royal apparel that she 
may find favour with the king. These are the 
types, and the reality is seen on the Cross. 

These two factors in intercession are in truth 
only natural ; we have not yet reached the level 
of the supernatural. These parts at least are free 
from all questions about prayer and the reign of 
law ; they are open to any one who has a thought- 
ful and unselfish heart. When we come to our 
third point it is different. 

3. Intercession is also such a great force, because 
it brings into action the power of God ; just as the 
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tribune's veto would have had no force, had it been 
only spoken by him on his own responsibility. It 
was strong because armed with the strength of 
law ; it was strong not with the strength of even 
a Tiberius Gracchus, but with the power of a 
sacrosanct authority: so our prayers are strong 
because they have the promise and the power of 
Christ behind them. Intercession makes God, 
God's purposes, God's plans, the centre of our 
thought. This is of the very essence of all prayer ; 
this it is which h'fts it above a mere calculated 
selfishness into an act of faith. 'The central 
thought and interest of the praying soul is no 
longer to be self but God.' ' I shall strive to win 
for myself,' these are the words of one who has 
spoken nobly of prayer, — * I shall strive to win for 
myself a centre other than myself. It will not 
satisfy me that my range of topics is sometimes 
wide and bold, so long as this merely increases, as 
it were, the size of my circle and leaves the centre 
unchanged. ... To pray aright after God's will 
I must try to take my right place in the universe 
of God's Truth. The Presence of God is the 
Presence of all Truth ; and prayer is a rehearsing 
of life in the Presence of God. In my prayer then 
I enter into relation with all truth. • . . When I 
speak with a man it is mind that touches mind ; 
when I pray to God, my prayer is my approach to 
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the mind of God. That I should enter into the 
mind of God completely would be the perfectness 
of prayer. That I should try to enter into it is 
necessary with a view to success in prayer ^' These 
words were spoken about prayer for self. They 
are no less true of prayer for others. Even there, 
those we love are not to be the exact centre of our 
thoughts : our ultimate object is not to help them. 
It is rather to help forward God's purposes for 
them : to view them in the light of His Love, to 
draw out the resources of that Love upon them. 

This fact at once guides the choice of our prayers 
for them : health, earthly blessing, prosperity, these 
we shall ask for them, but they will not be our 
first petitions. Those must be for spiritual bless- 
ings : for the power to use aright health, prosperity, 
earthly blessings: for the power to use aright 
adversity and want of success : for the great car- 
dinal virtues, for the fruit of the Spirit, for the 
virtues which won the blessings of the Sermon on 
the Mount : in a word^ for willingness on their part 
to let God's purposes be done through them. In 
the light of this we shall recognize that there are 
limitations to our prayers. Even Abraham with 
his earnest pleading for Sodom felt that he might 
not go beyond the plea — ^* peradventure there shall 

' R. C. Moberly, On th$ Enrichment cf Fraytr^ Derby Chnrch 
CoDgrea Report, p. 520. 
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be ten found there/ Even the apostle of love 
recognizes that there is a sin unto death and cannot 
bid us make request for that So we would not 
ask for anything that goes beyond the fixed laws 
of God's justice or order. It is not that we think 
of God as unable to change even these laws ; it is 
rather that we know that all His laws are the free 
expression of His love for man ; where knowledge 
seems to show that they are fixed, we acquiesce 
and praise Him : where they still lie beyond our 
knowledge, we pray that they may be moulded to 
the highest result 

All the stirrings of the human will, all the aspira- 
tions for higher things, all of those strange inde- 
finable ways in which our spirit is moved by the 
influences around us, — on these prayer can play ; 
along these lines it can draw forth blessings from 
God. And it is this thought which gives us trust 
and perseverance in prayer. It was this faith that 
God was there which made Elijah go on praying, 
though his servant again and again brought back 
the answer: 'There is nothing.' It is this which 
supplements what is lacking in the other two parts 
of intercession. With all our attempts for others, all 
our thoughtfulness for them, we may yet be blind 
to their real interests, we may utterly fail to carry 
out that on which our hearts are set Then it is 
our comfort to feel that intercession is a placing of 
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them in wiser hands than our own ; that He to 
whom we entrust them has the forces of ages in 
which to work out His purposes, and it becomes 
possible for us to lay aside our anxieties, to be 
anxious in nothing, but in everything by prayer 
and supplication with thanksgiving to let our 
requests be made known unto God. 

Such are some of the ways in which intercession 
becomes a force in the world; preserving a true 
ideal of human nature, raising it to the highest 
level of unselfish action, bringing into action the 
working of God Himself. I am inclined to suggest 
that it would be a help in the method of our inter- 
cession to begin at any rate sometimes with the 
wider circles and gradually to narrow down to our 
own immediate circle. * I exhort, therefore, first 
of all,' says St. Paul, *that supplications, prayers, 
intercessions, thanksgivings, be made for all men.' 
(i Tim. ii. i.) We shall be more forced to dwell 
on the purposes of God if we pray first for all 
mankind, and then work down through the Church 
to our country, our University, our College, our 
home. The prayer will grow thus in fullness and 
intensity as we approach the sacred circle, which is 
the special sphere of our own responsibility, where 
we start with deeper gratitude, with the keener in- 
sight of love for the perfection of those for whom we 
pray ; * when our intercession is made an exercise 
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of love and care for tbose amoi^;st whom our lot 
is fallen, or who belong to us in a nearer relation, 
it then becomes the greatest benefit to ourselves 
and produces its best effects upon our own hearts.' 

These are the words of William Law in the 
chapter on intercession in his Serious CalL There 
are few statements about intercession more beauti- 
ful and more stimulating than that Hear a few 
more words of his and I have done. 

' There is nothing that makes us love a man so 
much as praying for him, and when you can do this 
sincerely for any man, you have fitted your soul 
for the performance of everything that is kind and 
civil towards him. This will fill your heart with 
a generosity and tenderness that will give you 
a better and sweeter behaviour than anythii^ that 
is called fine breeding and good manners. Be 
daily on your knees in a solemn deliberate per- 
formance of this devotion, praying for others in 
such form, with such length, importunity and 
earnestness as you use for yourself ; and you will 
find all little, ill-natured passions die away, your 
heart grow great and generous, delighting in the 
common happiness of others as you used only to 
delight in your own.' 
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